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No. 333 of 1908. 


F UOM 

W. J. E. LUPTON, Esq., C.S., 

Skttle.ment Ofeicek, 

Ajmer-Meiiwak.v, 

AJJ/BR 


To 


The commissioner, 

Ajmer- Meimvaka, 

AJ.UBR 


Dated Ajmer, the 22?i«? August 1908. 


Sir, — 

With reference to the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner’s letter 
No. duted the 6th April 1907, I have the honour to report as 

follows on the matters dealt with in paragraphs 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
letter of the Government of India No. 417-42-2, dated the 26th 
February 1907. 

2. The general portions of this report might have been submitted 
over a couple of months ago, as tlie main principles of its proposals 
are those that were discussed with, and in outline agreed upon, I think, 
by the Hoii’ble the Chief Commissioner in Februaiy, when he was in 
camp and inspected certain tanks and villages v'ith me for a week then. 
It seemed desirable, ' however, to present with this report the rates fi<r 
the re-assessment. With these the system of assessment proposed could 
be illustrated by their probable effect upon circles and individual 
villages, and a nutnber of detailed matters more definitely woikcd out. 

Unfortunately the materials for working out the net assets and 
therefrom the rates did not exist read}'- to hand in the form in whicli 
they were required, and much tedious and detailed extraction work has 
had to be done, which has taken longer than was anticipated. Some 
further time also has had to be spent in reconciling, or discovering 
the cause of, certain discrepancies found to exist between those e.xtracted 
fio-ures and the total of the Milan Khasra statements, in order to check 
the figures from which the assets and rates were to be deduced and to 
£ret them as accurate as po.ssible. 

3. With regard to paragraph 5 of the Government of India’s letter 

there is little to be .said. Mr. LaTouche wrote at last 
Soil ciiis^ifioation. gettleiuent (para. 244 ot his final report) ; — 

“ No classification of soils is recognised in Ajmer-Merwara, and 
the peojile themselves know no other division of the land than that 
founded on its means of irrigation. They divide the soil into chahi . , . 
tahibi . . . obi and barani or unirrigated land. ...” 

“ It seemed worse than useless to attempt a classification of soils 
which was locally unknown, and which could not have been relied on 
for assessment purposes . . .” 

After having now inspected in detail all the villages of the Ajmer 
Tahsil, and of more than half of Boawar, and having toured extensively 
in the rest of Merwara, and discussed the subject many times with the 
villagers, I find that the above remarks are as true now, thirty-four years 
later, as they were then. There has been no change in this matter. 



4. There nre, of course, obvious dilTurcnces <jC noils ; loam 

and sand exist, of varying grades. 3?ut it is ecjually a fact (liat (he 
villagers here have no ideas about soils natural and artificial such as 
the Mainpuri cultivators, for instance, have, wht) theinsclycs (each the 
Settlement Ofiiccr the whole jargon of their “ soil ' dislinciions — (iauhjin, 
Manjha, Barba, Dninat, Pili3'n, Blnir, Tarai, Matyar and the rest of it. 
The villageis of Ajmcr-Mcrwara of course recognise difrcrenccH in dif- 
ferent fields or groups of fields, but they do not distinguish thc.sc dif- 
ferences b}' “soils,” as that term is elsewhere nndor.slood in the l•sprc.ssiou 
“soil cla.s.sifieation.” With them the diHorenc('.s i.s ahvny.s found on cro.s.s 
examination to re.yolro itself into one of productivciie.ss. That field or 
group of (ield.s or that poi'lion of the village, or that villago, is hotter 
than some other because the former will produce better out-turn or bettor 
crops than the latter. Examined fnrtlier, thi.s difference in jiroductivo- 
ne.ss again is found to depend on the factor of irrigation. Execlient iTops 
will at times, if the rainfall is fuvouralilo, bo grown without artificial 
irrigation, but the rainfall is very uncertain, and no trouble is taken with 
ordinary hnraid lands whose moisture is snp])lied only hy rain. Wliere, 
liowover, lands arc commanded by* a source of water supply the culti- 
vator, under the incentive of the latter, will go to work to “ make ” his 
field, and to these irrigated field.s he will apply all, or practically all, his 
manure, lie will not risk his manure on the uncertain unirrigalde huul.s. 
Stock.s of manure arc not too plentiful — on the contiary (liey arc in 
general not sufficient even for both his “tank” and “well” field.-', and 
the manure goc.s by preference to the “ well ” fiold.s, where for .‘lo^'oral 
reasons tlicro is usually more conservation of materiid. 

Tlicso well-irrigated or tank-irrigated land.s, however, are to the 
villagers known siinjily, and sufficiently, as cJut/ii or tnlnh! ImuE. 
Of the rest of tlie cultivated area there arc ])atcbcs rceoguisod by the 
name of old, on which water collects, or is induced to collect and to 
sink into the soil ; the remainder is all lumped togetlior as t,araui. 
Aliy further nomeuclalure or di.«tiuctton of soils, however, arc unknown 
to the villagers ; is, in fact, quite foreign to tlieir idca,s. 

5. Nor is any thing further than the above .simple classification really 
required for the purposc.s of n.s.sc.S'niont. It is true that even the cfi'dif 
lands arc not all of uniformly equal quality: that in one villago the 
c/ui/d soil is a good natural loam to .start with, with a good, assured, 
wnter-suppl\f and ainjile manuring, while in nnothor village the natural 
soil to start witli is a thin sand, the water siqiply intermittent only, and 
manure scanty ; that in one village the talubi soil may ho a good 
natural soil, w’oll manured and carefully tilled by u set of industrious 
Jats, v'hile in another village the tank wmler will Ijo allowed by’ ciirole.ss 
tmenergetic cultivators to swirl negligently over insufficiently ploughed 
and unmanured sand : that tlie obi soil Jicrc may be only a few inches 
of soil liver close-up rock, quickly drying ami so shallow as hardly to 
give sufficient dcptli to the crop-roots, while thcTe it may be a deep rich 
.soil of gieat capability ; and lastly’, that tlic httrani .soil in some places i.s 
also a deep and naturally’ good luainy, level, soil, while elsewhere it is 
either a thin, shallow soil much intermixed willi stones or pehble.s, with 
the sub-surfaec rock close up, or broken up hy small ravines, or, as in the 
Pushkar valley’, sheer sand. 

With an assessment based radically on soil classes alone, these 
patent observed clitlbrdnccs w;<mld require sub-classes at least to be made 
of the four main soil distinctions, c.//., chnhi /, chahi 11, trilaln I, udnhi 
11, etc. I had indeed originally’ intended to form such soil sub-classes, 
but in the meantime my ideas changed, or grew’, on the suliject of tlio, 
method of asse.ssment, and on reconsideration I abandoned this tedious 
detailed sub-classification as unnecessary’. In any case the demarcation of 
the limits of these sub-classes would be a very’ difficult and lengthy’ process. 
It is sufficient, I think, that during my detailed inspections I have 
recorded notes of tlie general soils contained in e-vch vill-ige, and their 
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relative superiorities or inrcriorities will be taken into account by me in 
guaging the relative capacity of each village and in fixing its assessment 
ra tes. 

6. The question of depth of soil will also come into this account. 
This question forcibly strikes one who is traversing these villages with their 
masses of rock alternately emerging from and disappearing into the 
soil. Over a ver}’’ large portion of the area of Ajmer-Merwara the 
surface soil is very shallow, Ijnng over rock which is in general close up 
to the surface. The greater depths of soil are caused by the dips in this 
I’ock substratum. A certain depth of soil is needed for successful 
cultivation. A shallow soil can take up only a scanty store of water and 
manure: it dries quickly, gets rapidly hot under the powerful sun, and 
its crops wither at the approach of drought. A village in which the soil 
is mainly very shallow is thus likely to be, so far, of much lower capacity 
than one in which the soil is throughout, or largelj^, of a good depth. 
Ubsei’vations have been taken here and there in each village of the depth 
of the surface soil down to the rock or down to three-feet depth. It is not 
claimed, of course, tiiat by this process all the soils have been accurately 
measured in depth : such exact accurac3r in detail was not necessary, as 
this soil depth was not to be the sole basis of the assessment, but one 
only among several other determining factors. All that has been aimed 
at is to obtain an approximate!}^ -correct general idea of the soil depths of 
a village, and to use this information as a further guide at the time of 
assessment. 

7. The present conventional classification of the cultivated areas in- 
to chahi, talabi, abi and haroid only is therefore being retained without 
addition. This is simple and is the cultivators’ own classification. 
Ceitainly any other soil-classification with a nomenclature that is strange, 
and with connotations unknown to them, is not necessary for tlie work of 
assessmenL Each field in each villaue will be classified in the new 
Settlement volume as belonging to oneor other of the above four classes — 
which classification will be always on record — while instructions will be laid 
down that in each future year the field shall bo recorded at each harvest 
accordinc: to its actual character at the time of cultivation. 

8. I may as well refer at this place to the question of the classification 
of the villages into circles for us.sessment purposes. The admitted main 
purpose of the existing circle -classification — Mr. LaTuuche’s — is to block off 
the Ajmer district at any rate “into homogeneous circles of undoubted 
distinctive natural features,” and from this point of view I do not think 
that his circle-classification could be improved upon (except as regards 
the circles in which a few individual villages here and there and a clump 
of sandy villages round Srinagar might he placed). But as Mr. LaTouche 
himself remarks (para. 255 of his final report), “no classification except 
that of forming circles without regard to proximity in place can prevent 
inferior villages being classified with superior. ” The villages of any one 
of the existing circles are naturally not all on the same level. 

9. The essential object of circle-classification, apart from mere 
convenience in assessing, is to ensure that good village.s are not assessed 
below, while poor villages are not assessed above, their real capacity. If 
the circle is large or comprised of a number of villages with widely- 
differing capacities, the difficulty is increased of avoiding over-assessmaut 
of the poorer villages, 

10. There were two alternative plans possible for dealing with this 
problem: (a) to subdivide each of the present five topographical circles, 
where desirable, into two sub-circles of (i) the superior villages and {ii) 
the inferior village.?, cr {h) to make entirely new circles of all villages all 
over the tahsil irrespective of their position, dividing them, say, into (1) 
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good villages with relatively good conditions and a high average of out- 
turn. (2) bad villages with poor conditions and a low out-turn, and (3) inter- 
mediate villages. 

11. Generally, however, the existing circles, with the exception of 
the Ramsar Circle are already small, in fact, too small for further division. 
There are only one hundred and thirty-nine khnlsa villages in the Ajmer 
tahsil (apart from khalsa portions in three Jaghir villages), and fifty- seven 
of these are in the one circle of Ramsar. The remaining eighty-two are 
already divided into four circles, Ajmer circle containing fourteen only and 
Pushkar only nine. 

12. And the second alternative also I have rejected after some 
consideration. In the first place, tlie tahsil would become a confused 
patchwork of circles, and it was a question also whether the benefit to be 
gained by this drastic break with the past would be worth the consider- 
able disturbance and labour involved in re-shifting all the previous statis- 
tics for all villages. I think, however, that the interests both of the 
Tillage.? and the State can he duly safeguarded even wit)? the present 
circles retained, by a judicious variation in each case of the average circle 
rates. In the United Provinces under the standing rules the Settlement 
Officer may vary his circle rates up to twent 3 ^-five per cent, either way 
to suit individual villages. This allows already for at least three sets of 
villages in each circle : e.g., with an all-round average (i.e., circle) rate of 
Rs. 3 we can assess, within such prescribed limits, one sot of villages at 
Rs. 3-12-0, one at Rs. 3 and a third set at Rs. 2-4-0. The same principle 
can be ajjplicd in Ajnicr-Mcrwara, and should cover all ordinary cases, 
exeef tional cases being of course treated in an exceptional wajn 

Moreover, with a Huctuatirig sj'stem of assessment such as is now 
projjosed in this report, bj' which the amount otherwise aissessable at even 
tlie moderated rates, will be capable of further proportionate reduction if 
the outturn of the particular harvest falls below a standai’d average out turn 
calculated on the actual out-turns of its past records ; the question of circle- 
classification is not so important as in an assessment in which the sole 
determining factor is the soil rate or crop rate. Here we have two elastic 
factors, the second one of -which will tend effectively to correct an 3 »- ten- 
dency to excess in the soil or crop rate. 

13. From these considerations also I have ultimately let the old 
Ramsar Circle in Ajmer district stand as it is. Even to the most casual 
observer the clump of sandy villages round Beer and Srinagar, to the 
north and north-west of this circle, are dificrent from, and inferior to, 
the usual loam and usar and better-in-igated villages of this circle. I 
had at one time contemplated making a separate circle at any rate of 
these, some thirteen in number, adding to them some four or five villages 
with similar sand^’- soils along the foot of the Rajgarh hills in the Rajgarh 
circle. For the reasons indicated above, however, this further sub-division 
has since seemed to me to be not essential for practical purposes. The 
necessary moderation in rating these villages will be adequately effected on 
the data otherwise available, without making a sixth circle and framing 
a sixth .set of rates. 

14. I have thus in the end retained iVIr. LaTouche’s circle-classifi- 
cation in tahsil Ajmer (Merwara will be separateljr reported upon later), 
unchanged with only one exception, which is, that I have moved the 
village Madarpur from Mr. LaTouche’s Ajmer Circle into that of Gang- 
wana, where it ought obviously more properly to be. 

Talabi and Abi Soils. 

15. In para. 7 {i) of their letter the Government of India, in refer- 
ring t.o talabi and abi cultivation, which, they remark, is already to a 
large extent under fluctuating assessinent, and mig^rt for the future bo 
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placed entirely under this form of assessment, express the " hope that no 
difficulty will be found in arranging for an acreage assessment, harvest by 
harvest, on the area actually cultivated as abi or laliibl in the harvest 
in question.” 

16 . As at present maintained and assessed, the tanks of Ajmer- 
Merwara fall into four classes ; viz : — 

I. Crop Rate Tanks. 

II. Variably Assessed Tanks. 

III. Fi.xed Assessment Tanks, maintained bjr Government. 

IV. Fixed Assessment Tanks, maintained by the village. 

For ready reference I give the following figures relating to these 
several classes of tanks in the Khalsa areas ; — • 

Statement I. 


Talieil. 


Class I 
Crop Rato. 

Class II 
Variable. 

Class III 
Fixed, 

Class IV 
Fixed. 

Total. 

Ajmer. 

Number of Tanka 

12 

53 

44 

50 

159 

Area assessed Acres 

7,418 

1,845 

9,203 

Land Kevenuo pUis Water Re- 
venue assessed 

Rs. 

29,710 

Rs. 

5,038 

Rs. 

35,348 

1 

Number of Tanks 

12 

21 

134 

65 

232 

a 

u 

' Boawar. 

! Area assessed acres 

3,160 

4,413 

7,573 

Land Roveiiuopfiis Water Reve- 
nue assessed 

Rs. 

13,406 

Rs. 

11,907 

Rs. 

25,373 

Todgarb, 

Number of Tanks 

22 

9 

09 1 52 

1 

152 

i Area assessed acres ... 

1 740 

1 

I,S21 

1 

2,501 


Land RovcntiopZKs Water Rove* 
luio asse*!scd ... 

R.S. 

2,948 

Rs. 

7,313 

Rs. 

10,261 

Total. 

Number of Tanks 

46 

i 

83 

247 1 107 

1 

543 

Area assessed acres 

11,318 

8,079 

19,307 

Land Revcnue/i/tw Water Reve- 
nue assessed 

Rs. 

46,124 

Rs. 

24,853 

Rs. 

70,982 


The figures of the number of tanks are as at present, including new 
tanks built since last Settlement, but, as the Water Revenue varies from 
year to year on the first two classes, the figures given of areas and of the 
amount of Revenue assessed are the standard areas and revenue assessed 
by Mr. Whiteway (as given in paragraph 85 of his final Settlement 
Report). 

17, The tanks of classes I and II, it will be seen, though numeri- 
cally much fewer, viz., 129 as against 314 fixed tanks, are from the point 
of view of revenue, far more important: that is, of the total assessments 
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on lands irrigated from tanks some two- thirds ai’e already on a fluc- 
tuating basis. 

In Ajmer tabsil tbe third and fourtli-class tanks are coinparatn’ely 
unimportant. In Merwara, on the other hand, their lands furnisli tlic 
gre.ater tank revenue. They are most numerous in Beawar tabsil, but 
they are also very numetcns relatively to first and second class tanks in 
tahsil Todgarh, where also they furnish the bulk of the revenue. 

18. Further analysis, however, show.s that this revenue on fi.ved 
tanks comes practicallj'^ all from the third-class tanks. Tints in Beawar, 
of the sixty-five founh-class tanks listed, thirty-seven of them were not 
even assessed at last Settlement, that is, no direct irrigating water revenue 
was laid upon them, and on the remaining thirty the actual direct water 
revenue fixed, amounts, according to the figures furnished to me hy the 
Tahsildar, to Bs. 48 only. The figures of the actual water revenue 
which may be credited to the fourth-class tanks in the other two tahsils 
are not on record, but the fact remains that in these two tahsils also the 
revenue on the. third and fourth-class fi.xed tanks comes mainly, if not 
practically all, from tlm third-class tanks. 

19. Of the "fixed” tanks, therefore, the third-class tanks are, from 
the revenue point of view, really the only important ones at present. 

The reason is that these third-class tanks are wliat may bo reasonably 
called “ tanks.” Th.cy are kept up by Government agency : their main- 
tenance is not dependent on the spasmodic, half incfiectivo, and more 
often than not wholly wanting, efioits of large incoln-sivo brotherhoods of 
indigent peasantry who have no surplus funds to spend on tank repairs. 

20. The fonrlh-class arc, on the other hand, now, the majority of 
them, the merest apologies for tanks ; tliey are nearly all very small, and 
even in the most favourable years hold up very little water, or irrigate 
only small areas: while most of them are now in very bad repair and have 
ceased to be effective as tanks at all. Tbe real revenue that could be 
derived from these tanks is, in their present condition, quite small. 

21. Nevertheless, I think that, both these third and fouth-class tanks 
should be put on an uniform' ffuvtuating s^-.steni. In the case of tlie third- 
class tanks no difllcnlty need be apprehcnrlecl in meeting the Government 
of India’s wishes in tlii.s ret-pect, and in bringing tlieir assessment into line 
with that proposed for the first and second-class tanks The announcement 
of the decision to bring these third-class tanks under fluctuating assess- 
ment may at first cause here and there some sliglit grumbling on the part 
of those who do not at pro.-,ent desire a change from fixed to variable as- 
sessment : but the people would soon get used to the new system and 
settle down quietly to it wlien once they perceived that the object of the 
Government is not simply to extract a larger revenue from tliem, hut that 
the scheme of assessment is devised also in the villagers’ own interests, 
and — most importanfc of all — if only they are fairly treated in the matter 
of the harvest estimates by tbe patwaris and subordinate revenue staff 
generally. 

22. I have stood over many a "fixed” tank discussing tbe question 
of assessment with the vill-igers, and at present, it must be admitted, the 
more general feeling of these "fixed” asscssees is in favour of a retention 
of these fixed assessments. This feeling is very largely a matter of keep- 
ing to what one is used to, the natural human feeling that is at first averse 
from change whatever be its ultimate merits. — 

“* * in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right." 

But the general attitude is a simple straightforward, if one-sided one. 
"Take (they saj) an average of good and bad years and give us a fixed 
(pucca) assessment, and lei the State succour us ^clo ‘parwasti’ to ns, i.s 



tilieir plirase, wliicli may be translated here, as ‘remit’ the assessment) 
■Ju bad years : do not expose us to the liability of having our assessment 
dependent at every harvest on the goodwill of the patwaris and of the 
lower revenue staff. ” 

23. The pivot for sutrcess of the Working of a ffuctuatlng harvest-to* 
harvest assessment is, of eourse, ultimately the character of the Khasra 
work of the patwari and of its checking: but if thesystem is safeguarded by 
adequate checks and supervision, and, as already remarked, the villagers of 
these fixed tanks are made to feel that they are being fairly treated in their 
,a&se.ssinents, their present fears should be in time removed — ^just as the 
villagers who have now grown aceustonied to the variable sy’stein on second- 
class tanks now prefer that fluctuating system, on the whole, to a fixed sj's- 
tem. And in any case the Government maintains the third-class tanks at 
its own expense, and is under no obligation to continue for ever any one 
particular method of collecting its fair portion of the produce of the lands 
ii ligated from them. 


24. The fourth-class tanks, however, require to be dealt with more 
cautiously. In the first place these tanks belong to the villagers, and the 
Government at the present has no direct concern with them. In the Second 
place, the villagers have long been uecustomed to a fixed assessment on 
them. 

These two facts, even when coupled together, do not of themselves, of 
course, constitute any obligation, legal or mot al, upon theGoveruinent never 
10 change the method of assessment, any more than the fact that the village 
Wells are owned by the villagers and that always hitherto the assessment 
thereon has been fixed, would be held to bar for ever a fluctuating assess- 
ment on the well lands 

Nevertheless, in many cases the sudden imposition without further 
action of a fluctuating system of assessment on these fourth-class tanks 
might caUvse some discontent, or give an opening to the villagers concerned 
to manufacture a grievance. These tanks, most of them at any rate, the 
villagers were induced to make, or to help to make, by Colonel Dixon ; and 
in Merwara, at any rate, one is always being met with the remark by the 
villagers that when we, or our fathers, did this or that, or this or that 
event happened, Colonel Dixon promised ns this or that. One never feels 
quite sure perhaps what Colonel Dixon did or did not promise : hut there 
is no doubt that in many instances the villagers have the belief that they 
have now some .sort of a r ight to a fixed asses, sment on their village tank. 

25. As already remarked, however, a very large number of these 
fourth-class tanks are now in very bad i-epair, vide also the separate Note 
on these fourth-class tanks which is attached to this report as Aj'pendix. 
II. It is useless to expect that the villagers themselves will ever put 
these tanks into effective repair. 

It is these facts, however, that afford the solution of the problem of 
how to deal with these fourth-class tanks in the matter of assessment. 

In many cases the villagers themsches ask for Government to take 
over tliese tanks and keep them in re|iair. As I have heard them put 
it, in some in>tances ; “We will give Government the tank if Government 
will put it into repair ; this will be to the benefit uf Go\ crninciit also, 
as we will pay the Government whatever water revenue on the tank 
it may then impose.” 

2G. We have therefore something very tangible to offer to the 
villagers, in the case of these Iburth-class tanks. On the genei'al grounds 
stated in the Note forming Appendix II, I think that it is in any ease 
desirable that the Governmerrt should put into repair and maintain these 
fourth-class tanks. We wish to change the system of assessment : the vil- 
lagers wish to get their tanks repaired and kept efifective. The Govern- 
ment should now formally undertake this responsibility of maintaining 



s' 

these tanks on behalf of the villagers, and in return the villagers should 
pay the State revenue thereon in whatsoever manner the Government 
may deem suitable. 

I propose, therefore, that I now be given authority to make this 
announcement to the villagers in respect of every fourth-class tank, in 
imposing on it a fluctuating assessment, namely that the Government will 
from now henceforward put all these fourth-class tanks into effective re- 
pair as soon as may be and maintain them on behalf of the villagers, to 
whom the tanks will continue to belong, and that, in return for this 
undertaking, the Government will assess and recover the revenue on 
the lands irrigated from these tanks in the same way as the revenue is 
assessed and recovered in respect of the lands of all other tanks, 

27. With regard to the actual form of the fluctuating tank assess- 
ments to be proposed, neither of the two fluctuating systems at present 
e.\isting in Ajmer- .Merwara on the first and second-class tanks can be re- 
commended for adoption exactly in the form in which it now is, for the 
reasons given in the Note on the existing methods of assessment of classes 
I. and T I. tanks, attached as Appendi.x I. to this report, perusal of which 
Appendix is requested. Both these systems assess on areas only, but a 
system is required which takes account of out-turn. It should be free 
also of the complexities and anomalies of the present variable system on, 
second-class tanks, and more elastic than is either this latter system or 
the present crop-rate system on first-class tanks. 

28. The system which I propose for the future, which will, I think, 
give full effect to the wishes of the Government of India, if not to their 
strict letter, first of all puts all tanks of all present classes on to the 
same one simple footing, and then takes the revenue on their lands by a 
rate per classes of crops applied to the actual cropped area matured at 
each harvest, this revenue again being subject to a proportionate reduc- 
tion according to the character of the out-turn of the crops on the parti- 
cular area matured, as determined by reference to “standard average 
yields ” of the crops in question. It is in fact really only the old crop-rate 
system on first-class tanks, with the addition to it of the principle of 
demand acdu-ding to out-turn. 

As, however, I wish to propose that this same simple system be 
applied to ehahi and barani lands also, I defer further discussion of it 
here until the circumstances of the chahi and barani cultivation have 
been examined. 

In the meantime it need only be said that the present tank classi- 
fication and also the present Irrigation Rules — except those relating to 
the management of tanks — may all be abolished, and the place of the rules 
abolished be taken by a few simple straightforward rules free of all 
intricacy and easily intelligible to the people. 

29. The same system will apply to abi as to talahi lands. Much 
of the abi soil in the bed of tanks is already simply asse.ssed by applying 
a fixed rate to the actual area sown at each harvest. The only modi- 
fication required here is to assess, not the sown area simply, but that 
portion of the sown area which matures, and to assess that portion ac- ■ 
cording to its out-turn. The system proposed allows for all this. The 
lest of fhe abi soils, now under fixed assessment, whether in the bed of 
tanks, or elsewhere, will also be brought under the same system. 

“Chahi” Lands and Wells. 

30. The general position as regards the w'ells and well lands in 
Ajmer-Merwara is already stated, in brief, by the Government of India 
in para. 7 (n) of their letter No. 417-42-2, dated the 26th February 1907. 
I may, how^ever, put in the following figures and facts, which serve nob 
only to demonstrate the general truth of the proposition, as stated by- 
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t.he Government of India that, “Wells in Ajiner-Merwara vary a good 
deal in their capacity from year to year and from place to place, and a 
considerable proportion of them are disused and out of repair even in 
normal times, so that in this ease also a purely fixed assessment must 
result in the payment of a good deal of revenue by the peasants on lands 
xvhich no longer receive the benefits in respect of which the revenue was 
iissessed,” but serve also to indicate eonveniently the general history of 
the tract during the expiring Settlement period and the conditions on 
nhich we have now to assess. 

31 . The real point about wells in Ajmer-Merwara is that, except 
in a few localities, the}’- are all rock wells, with only a percolation supply. 
In alluvial tracts elsewhere in India the subsoil contains practically 
ev’erywhere a stratum, or strata, of sand, which act as a sponge and store 
up quantities of water which it would take a long series of years to 
exhaust. In these tracts well building is merely a comparatively simple 
question of overcoming certain mechanical difficulties ; when once the 
sand-sponge-stratum is tapped and the spring level reached, the wells have 
a supply which for practical purposes may be called trid}’ perennial. The 
water level of cour.se sinks deeper at times — but there is always water in 
the subsoil at some depth, and it is usually merely a question, when 
going deeper, of keeping the well cylinder clear of silt. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, there are very few places where workable wells 
can be dug without going through the rock. Generally, though the surface 
soil may vary from place to place in depth, yet underneath there is ah 
ways rock, in most jolaces almost immediately under the surface, through 
w’hich rock the well lias to be painfully blasted, until deep enough to collect 
a workable supply of water by percolation through crevices and along 
fissures in the rock. The great point about them is that the ‘ spring,’ 
such as gives the supply in the iiermanent wells in an alluvial tract, is to 
be found in only ver)’ few of these rock wells. 

A percolation supply is always precarious. If there is rainfall, or a 
tank or some such reservoir in the neighbourhood still holding up some 
water, these percolation rock wells will get some water in them. But let 
the tank run dry, or the rainfall fail, and these wells also stand empty, or 
give only a small, often impracticable, suppl}’. 

32 . As indicating how the water level varies in the wells over, at 
any rate, a portion of the tract along the railway line, I put in the follow- 
ing statement, with which I have been supplied by the courtesy of the 
local Raihvay Administration. 


[Sutement.] 
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Sr.M'EJiiJxr II. ~Sho7i'i7Tg rlojitU of iciier in jvcils in Oie middle of Mag 

for each year. 



Depth of 


DnrTu or 

Wat];): 

IN Wui.i.s IS rrcT. 


rifico of Weft 

bottom of 
Well below 
coping in 
feel. 

1900. 

1901. : 

j 

i 

1902. 

1905. 

1001. 

1905. 

190C. 

1907. 


«2 

B 

B 

5 

B 

B 

8 

9 

10 

]. Tilaiijlia North 
well . . . 

C8 

64 " 

j 

10 

11 

7 

12 

9 

4 

18 

2. Do. South... 

r,(i m 

fTTJ or 

n 

2C 

124 

isy 

15 

n 

4 

1 

14 

3. Ladpura 

G8 

Si 

13 

12-1- 

19 

14 

28 

24 

1 

20 

4. Madar 

54 


I.3|- 

15 


15 

22 

7i 

11 

5. Saiadhna 

79 

... 

22-1 


... 

B 

••• 



6. Tahiji temporary 
arrangement . . . 

33 

1 

j 

n 



■ 



... 

r. :jriie|^2/i5-iG 

63 

... 

17 

17 

llj 

104 

lOJ 

54 

12 

8. Beawar 

7 4 1 #! 0 

m -j Tjr 

... 

15 

G 

2 

84 

in 

24 

9 

9. Sendra 

58 


11 

iR- 

7f 

9A 

104 

2 

4U- 

10. „ River ... 


... 

11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2i 

... 


(Notu : denominator figures in column 2 denote the j'car in ivhich tlic well M’as built or deepened.) 


The ten T/ells listed here are, of course, z'aihvay wells, used fur engines 
or drinking- purposes only, but we may assume that the levels in other 
wells in the more immediate neighbourhoods of these are at the same 
times fairly’’ closely^ similar, and as the Railway Administration makes 
jDetiodieal measurements of its wells and keeps up a careful record of them 
the figures in this statement may' be relied on as correct. 

Thus, to notice only one instance in detail — the well atBeawar— in 
1901, the depth of water in it was 15 feet: in 1902, 6 feet : in 1903 only' 2 
feet : and it then rose to 8i feet in 1904, and llj feet in 1905, but fell 
again abruptly in 1906 to 2g feet only, rising again equally abruptly to 9 
feet in 1907. 

Mr. LaTouche’s remarks in para. 274 of his report may' also be quoted 
here : “The height of water in the wells, however, depends entirely on 
the season. In the dry season of 1871-1872 I measured a dry' well at 
Dewair which was 60 feet deep, and next y'ear this well was brimming 
over.” 


33. Even in the best of times many of these rock wells in Ajmer- 
iilerwara, in tahsils Ajmer and Beawar, at any rate, seldom get at 
any one time a sufficient supply to enable them to bo worked throughout 
the day'. The usual supply' is a scanty' one which is exhausted before 
mid-day' nr in a few hours, and the crops have to be left until an- 
other supply' accumulates in the well sufficient to make it worth while to 
work it again. In the case of the majority of these wells one can often 
stand over them when empty and hear the water trickling into them 
from the higlier fissures in the rock. 

34. These wells, however, would serve well enough within their 
limits if the rainfall was fairly' certain and came regularly at faii-ly’ definite 
times, but the rainfall in Ajmer-Merwara is notoriously uncertain. 
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This is so well known as to need no re-staling, but I put on record here 
the figures of the rainfall for the past twenty years in the Ajmer 
disti iet : — 


Years. 


Inches. Cents. 


Years. 


1SS7-1S.SS ... 
KSSS-ISSO ... 
1SS9-18<10 ... 
1.S90-1891 ... 

1891- 1892 ... 

1892- 1893 ... 
189.3-1894 ... 
1891-1895 ... 
189,5-1899 ... 
1890-1897 ... 


Inches. Cents. 


22 

O' 

IS 

7 

21 

4 

12 

5 

8 

50 

37 

28 

25 

20 

25 

33 

17 

■gg 

23 

02 


1897- 1898 . 

1898- 1899 . 

1899- 1900 . 

1900- 1901 ., 

1901- 1902 . 

1902- 1903 . 

1903- 1901 . 
1901-190,5 
1905-1900 . 
1900-1907 . 


20 931 

14 05 

8 30 

28 18 
12 91 

15 57 

22 4 1 
10 DO 

0 79 

23 33 


(Average for 
20 years-19-54). 


A more detailed .statement showing tlie rainfall regustered since 1880 
at the several rainguage stations in the district is given for reference in 
Appendix VII. 

,‘3;"). 'fhe average is nineteen and-a-half or roughly 20 inches, hut these 
mere figures of the total amount of rain received each year is no indication 
of the real condition.s in this tract. The manner of its distribution is inucli 
more important. If Ajmer- Merwara could rely on getting its .annual rain- 
fall well flisttibuted at the proper time and in an ngriculturally-convenieut 
manner, a part onlj’ of even those 20 inche.s would suflico perfectly well to 
keep the tract comparatively .secure and mildly prosperous. But not only 
does the total amount received, as the above figures show, vary very 
lai-geh', but its distribution is equally a matter of chance and variability. 
In this matter there is nothing to add to tbo general indications of Mr. 
LaTouclie’s remarks in paragraphs 30-33 of his Final Settlement Re- 
port, except my own oh.servations of 1007-1908. Here the total rainfall 
was generally some 20 inches — well up to the average in quantity — 
hut the iiion.socm rains of 1007 came late, not till practically the beginning 
of August, and then practically this wliole quantity of rain fell in the short 
space of f.wenty tlays. The tanks fdleci, fortunately, hut this hadly-distri- 
hmed rainfall did much damage to portions of the Kh'jrif crops, while its 
sudden and premature cc.ssation caused the whole KhariJ harvest on the 
barani areas, inacce.ssible to irrigation, to wither up completely. 

The distribution was also a* cry uneven. Thus while Todgp.rli gonci'- 
ally and portions of Boawar got regularly swamped out, other portions 
of the Bcawar lahsil received next to no supjdy. Appendix VII also 
show.s how in past years the distribution of the rainfall has varied largely 
from place to place in the same district in the same year. 

30. iMerc quantity of rain, therefore, means nothing, except at limes 
positive harm. Its figures require to be read Avith those of its distribution : 
and tho latter can only he properly guagecl from the observation of its 
eliects upon the harvo'-ts. The character of the latter in tho Ajmer 
district is shown in the statement noAV given, which I have compiled 
from the District xVdministration Reports for the past tAventy-three 
year.s. (Similar statements for the Todgarh and Beawar tahsils exhibit, 
Avith slight variations, the same results). 


[Starement.] 
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SrATiiJiENT III. — Ajmer District. 

Cro'p out-turn character of the years since last Settlement. 


Years. 

Kharif. 

Kabi. 

1885-1886 (1293 F.) 

Under average 

Area small and crops moderate. 

1886-1887 (1294 F.) 

Poor ... 

Poor. 

1887-1888 (1295 R) 

Unfavourable 

Suffered from want of irrigation and 
injured bs’ bailstorm. 

1888-1889 (1296 R) 

Good ... 

Moderate, irrigation deficient. 

1889-1890 (1297 R) 

Cotton fairly good. Other ... 


crops injured 

Modci’ate. 

1890-1891 (1298 R) 

Beloiv average... 

Good in parts, but gcnorally below 
average. 

1891-1892 (1299 R) 

Very poor (Famine) 

Very poor. 

1892-1893 (1300 R) 

Mair.e and cotton suffered 
( 1 0 anna crop). 

Good (15 anna crop). 

1893-1894 (1301 R) 

Good (13 anna crop). Cotton 
damaged. 

Pair (13 anna crop). 

1894-1895 (1302 P) 

Pair (12 anna crop) ... 

Pair (13 anna crop). 

1895-1896 (1303 P.) 

i Much below average 

Poor. Seriously affected. 

1896-1897 (1304 P.) 

Fair, cotton good, but Barani 

suffered 

Good average. 

1897-1898 (1305 P.) 

Good average ... 

1 Pair. Injured by frost and winds. 

1898-1899 (1306 R) 

Poor. Barani damaged 

Area very small and out-turn poor. 

1899-1900 (1307 R) 

Failed. (Famine)... 

Dead failure. 

1900-1901 (1308 R) 

Good 

Pair. 

1901-1902 (1309 R) 

Poor, injured by drought 

Pair to poor. 

1902-1903 (1310 R) 

.Poor (6 anna crop) 

Fair. 

1903-1904 (1311 R) 

Moderate 

Good. 

1904-1905 (1312 R) 

Pair (10 anna crop). ... 

Poor, damaged by severe frost. 

1905-1906 (1313 P.) 

Failed. (Famine)... 

Very poor. 

1906-1907 (1314 R) 

Good (but poor in 14 -idllagos of 


Gungirana Circle) ... 

Pair. 

1907-1908 (1315 R) 

Good in irrigated, complete fai- 



lure in dry 

Pair to good. 


The general effect of this statement can only be called depressing. 
Out of forty-six harvests only some eight can be called good, that is not 
below a thirteen anna standard ; a few more were of a moderate character, 
the remaining majority were poor. There were three decided famines in 
the period, and in several other years serious distress. The general 
average of prosperity has been undoubtedly low. 

37. The general history of the period, that is of the last twenty 
years, is reflected also in the balance sheets of the demands and collections 
of the revenue. The figures for the Ajmer tahsil are as shown below : — 


rft+at pm put 1 






Statbmrnt IV. 

Showing Collections of Land Revenue and Revenue in the Ajmer Tahsil during Current Settlement. 
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Notk, — T lio demands in column 12 include the fluctuating revenue in variable villages; also unremitted arrears of jfrovious j-ears. 
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The figures for 1907-1908 are not yet complete, but heavy suspen- 
sions and some remissions on account of the failure of the Khavif harvest 
at least have been proposed. 

In the last ten ^m^ars, at any rate, the tale is one of constant and grow- 
ing arrears, suspensions and i emissions, and — notwithstanding that the 
people have certainlj’’ become demoralised to sowc extent — at real inability 
on their part to meet the Government demands and the interest on their 
debts, and yet live. The standard demand fixed by Mr. AVhiteway was 
Es. 1,05,625 — for tahsil Ajmer (apart from variable revenue on 3,366 acres 
ofaZ)7soiI in the bed of tanks). The average annual collections, how- 
ever, over the whole peiiod has been Rs. 1,40,005 only, and during the 
last decade, Rs. 1,24,508 01113 -. But apart from this loss of revenue, 
the Government has had also to incur heavj? direct expenditure on Ramiue 
Relief. 

38. Deducting from this standai’d demand of Rs. 1,65,625 some 
Rs. 20,000 for the average revenue on variable villages .since 1893-1894, 
and some Rs. 25,000 variable water rate, we have remaining roughl}’- 
Rs. 1 , 20 , 000 , as the yearly normal demand on account of fixed asse.ssmeuts. 
TJic Rs. 45,000 above being alread 3 ’^ a fluctuating demand assD.'Ssed at each 
harvest with some approach to proportioning the demand to the actual 
sowings at rate, the strain which has caused the large arrears which 
disfigure the demand and collections balance statement must be considered 
as having arisen praeticall}' wholl}’^ from the pressure of this fixed rigid 
item of Rs. 1 , 20 , 000 . 

39. But, vide para. 86 of Mi*. Whiteway’s final report, the bulk of 
this sum relates to the assessments on the well lands, these having to 
contribute every year, no matter what be the state of the wells, over 
Rs. 73,000, or 61 per cent, of the whole fixed demand. 

The aggregate c/ia/n area in respect of which this sum of Rs. 73,000 
was assessed was 18,237 acres (para. 85 of Mr. Whitewa 34 s report). 

The average c/iohi area cultivated, however, for the past fifteen 
years for which completed Khasras in their present form are available, has 
been (ricZe Appendix VIII.) 15,560 acr-es only. Even excluding the two 
bad lamine years of 1307 and 1313 Fasli, and taking the average of 
the remaining thirteen years, we get an average annual chain cultivated 
area of 16,0 17 acres ojily (rdie Appendix IX.), and even for the five 
selected vmars from the figures of Avhich the net assets [vide para. 145) 
have been calculated, the average chahi area is 17,084 only [vide Appen- 
dix X.). 

This decrease of the chnhi area has not been made good by an 
increased area of tank-iiTigated areas, inasmuch as the average tank- 
irrigated areas for the fifteen and the thirteen year periods have been 
6 , 0 i 8 and 6,382 aert.s onl}" respectively, as compared with 9,263 acres 
assessed by Mr. Whitewa}- in arriving at his standard demand of 
Rs. 1,65,625. 

40. That is, all the foregoing figures indicate not only that the fixed 
asse.ssment has utterly broken down in the unstable conditions of Ajmer, 
but that over an average of the last fifteen years for which we have 
figures some 2,000 to 3,000 acres of unirrigated land have been called up- 
on to pa 3 ' a full chnhi rate of Rs. 4-1 (this is the figure of the district 
aveiage chnhi rate) per acre, and that the resources of the cultivators 
have proved unequal to meeting this charge. 

41. How* the sown chahi area has actually varied in each ym^ar in 

the past fifteen is shown in Appendix XI. The figures there given 
(which are approximate only for the reasons given in the statement) 
relate to the crop areas in both harvests, and require to be reduced in each 
year 113 ^ some 20 to 25 per cent, on account of dofasli included to corres- 
. pond with the annuarcultivated area. s ‘ , 
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But again the mere figures of areas are not in themselves a sufiicient 
guide to the economic position. The tract being a purely agricultural 
one in which all the produce that can be raised is needed for the support 
of the population, the amount of total out-turn per year is the important 
question. The people are best off when the total yield is large, even 
though the actual out-turn per individual acre may be somewhat under 
average. A small total yield is not compensated for by higher prices, as, 
to use the colloquial idiom, the people’s stomachs are not filled. 

42. To extract from the Khasras, the annual yields for each of fifteen 
3’6ars for ever^^ village of the district would have involved so much labour 
and expense and would have taken so long, that I have taken 55 villages 
only and restricted this extraction work to there. The results are shown 
in Appendix XII. What has happened in these villages may be accepted 
as a sufficient guide to similar variations in the tahsil as a whole. 

The variations, it will be seen, are somewhat violent. For these 55 
villages the lowest figure of produce on the c/ia/rf lands is 29,202 raaunds 
and the highest is 67,265 maunds, the average being 47,062. That is, 
the yearl^^ produce even on chahi lands varies by so much as 43 per cent, 
above and 38 percent, below the average. Even if the two famine j'ears, 
1307 and 1313 Fadi, be excluded the range of variation is still 34 per 
cent, below the average. Similar figures for talabi and aid soils are also 
given in this Appendix, and their produce variations are even greater. 
Cultivation on harani soil is considered separately in a later paragraph, of 
this report. 

43. In the summary of all the foregoing (paras. 31 to 42,) it is obvious 
that after all even for the chahi cultivation the governing factor is the 
character of the yearly rainfall. If this is favourable the resources of 
the cultivators are good to meet the revenue demand : if it is unfavour- 
able the area decreases, there is a .serious diminution in the food supplies 
of the people, and the revenue under a fixed assessment becomes unpay- 
able. The revenue- payers are not capitalists — they are all struggling 
brotherhoods of indigent petty peasant proprietors already much in- 
debted, with whom, as Mr. Whiteway remarks (para. 26 of his report) the 
theory that the revenue might be paid in bad jmars from the profits of 
the good, does not hold water. “Like peasantry all over the world the 
zamiiidar lives frora^hand to mouth. He spends his surplus in good 
jmars, and when hard times come he is driven to borrow, and rarely 
afterwards manages to clear off the load of debt and accumulated 
interest.” 

The wells of the tract are rock Avells peculiarly dependent on the 
annual rainfall : the latter is very, precarious, and more often than iiot 
ill-distributed : it is also, as often as not, very partial. There is perhaps 
a fall of rain in one locality and the tanks and wells here have a supply 
of water for irrigation, while at a little distance off the wells are still 
quite dr^^. 

In short, even as regards the -wells and the well-irrigated lands of 
Ajmer-Merwara, the only certainty is their uncertainty. 

44. The question now is, how to assess these chahi lands fur the 
future ? In the first place an assessment on the lines of the old current 
system is nut of the question — that is, if we are to pi’oportion the demand 
to the outturn, and to avoid demanding revenue which is not really due. 
This old system has, certainly over much of the expiring Settlement 
period, been demanding, unsuccessfullj^, a high chahi assessment from 
some 2,000 to 3,000 acres in tahsil Ajmer alone “ which no longer receive 
the benefits in respect of which a revenue was asse.ssed.” 

There are, of course, the suspension and remission rules which, if 
promptly and carefully worked, could obviate much of the above evil. 
But in the conditions of Ajmer-Merwara, even as regards the fluctuating 
chahi cultivation, they would have to he very frequently applied. In 
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fact if with a fixed asscpsment these were oniplnj’cd to ,mcet the problem 
of the c/ifihi fluctuations, their application would have to he the rule 
rather than, as elsewhere, the exception, hold in reserve for abnormal 
times. 

But a cons) ant application of suspensions and remissions is vorj' 
demoralising in its effects upon the cultivators. With such a system the 
only remedy to reduce the occasions of remissions and the work oi re- 
mitting is to pitch the assesstnent low. But an assessment witl\ 
reference to poor or bad years is not only out of all relation to oven an 
averagel^'-good year, but has not usually been found by experience 
elsewhere, I believe, to be a real kindness to the cultivators. On the 
contrary, an enlargement of their credit equally generally results in an 
enhancement of indebtedness. 

45. In para 7 (ii) of their letter the Government of India leave it to 
the Hon’ble Chief Coimnissionor “to decide whether a system of fluctua- 
tion simil.ar to that proposed for abi and tnlahi cultivation should be 
introduced, or whether a fixed assessment should be maintained sul'jeet to 
the following provisions. ” 

The provisions referred to are those to give effect to para. 11 of the 
Government of India’s Resolution No, C, dated the 24th May 190G, and 
the Government of India suggest that “the best way of doing this will 
probably be to place a lump sum on each well, representing so much of 
the assessment on the area irrigated by the well as in excess of the 
ordinary dry assessment that would be paid in tho absence of the well, 
and to render this additional lump sum liable to remission when tho well 
— for whatever cause — goes out of use. ” 

46. I am not, however, able to advise the adoption of this socond 
alternative method as the one best suited to Ajmer-Merwara. Tho 
sj^stom, as sketched above, of lump assessments on tiro wcdls to be remitted 
when the well goes out of use, would bo only a very partial .solution of 
the well problem in Ajraer-Mcrwai'a. 

This problem is not simply one of tire wells going in .and out of u.so 
over periods of an}’’ length of lime, or over definite tracts, or oven of 
being in use up to tlioir full asse.ssed capacity in one year and absolutely 
diy in the next. 

The real problem we have to deal with relates to wells whoso 
irrigation capacity varies largely from year to 3 mar, and often remain for 
long period.s hu'gel}’^ below any standard irrigable area that could be fixed. 

47. With a simple S 3 ’stem for the nsse-ssment of wells restricted to 
lump a.ssessincnt on them, remissible when the well irocs out of use, we 
should, first, h.ave to fix some ‘.standard irrigable area,’ for each well in 
relation to which the lump sum should bo assessed. Tho fixing of this 
‘standard area’ would, in tlio conditions of great variabilit}’’ which occur 
in Ajmer-Merwara, be a matter of some diflioult}” to start with, and, as an 
area would have to be fixed for each and eveiy well, would take some 
considerable time. 

48. Further, primd- facie, as we are to be prepared to remit tho lump 
sum in cases of tlie well going out of use, we ought to take as high as 
possible a figure for this standard ii'rigable area. 

But a high standard irrigable area with this system would press very 
oppre,ssively upon the owners of the wells which, while not actuall}’ out of 
use, were much reduced in irrigating cajjucity. 

49. This system, in fact, while being no doubt, next to a purely fixed 
assessment, the simplest to work, and representing a groat advance from 
the latter in the direction of proportioning the demand from time to time 
to actual conditions, has the prime defect of not touciiing the wells under 
which the actual irrigated areas continue for long periods to be much 
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bolnw tiie standard irrigable area without the water supjdy giving out 
altogether — a class of wells of the principal importance in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

50. finder this lump-system also the wells would only be reallj’^ 
profitable when tlie}'^ could irrigate an area not appreciably below the 
“standard irrigable area,” whether that “standard” be pitched at a high, 
easy, or low level. This is a fact which, if pez’ceived by the people, would 
pi'obably tend to discourage the?n from the building of new wells in the 
future. 

5 ! . A further advance could be made towards solving that problem 
somewhat more satisfactorily by modifying the above simple system of 
lump assessments remitted when the well goes out of use, so as to provide 
for proportionate reductions of the lump assessment to the extent by which 
the actual irrigated area falls below the standard area on which the lump 
sum was increased. 

This modified metliod, however, and certain other methods of assessing 
ch'ilii lands in Ajmer-Merwara which seem to me to be jjossible may all 
be stated. here and considered together. 

These are as follows: — 

(1) To fix oil each well a standard irrigable area, and to assess 

this area at a dry rate, and then to place on the well a lump 
sum (representing so much of the assessment on the dry area 
irrigated by the well as in excess of the ordinary dry assess- 
ment that would be paid in the absence of the well), and then 
to dovi.se a scheme with a graduated scale according to which 
greater or Jess amounts of this lumpsum should be remitted in 
propoftioii as the actual area irrigated at an}’’ harvest, or iji 
the year, falls below the standard irrigable ai'ca, the whole 
lump sum being remitted when the well is entirely out of u.se. 

(2) To fix for each well a standard irrigable area, and to assess 

this area at a diy I'ate, and then to place on the well lands 
a fixed ‘chnlti’ rate pei-acre. which rate applied to the standard 
irrioable area yives tiie standaid chain assessment on the 
well, and then to remit a varyint: part of this standard assess- 
ment harvest by harvest, or year by year, in proportion to 
the number of acres out of the total standard irrigable area 
which become unirrigable, or remaining unirrigated, and 
this whole standard assessment to be remitted when the well 
goes wholly out of use. 

(3) To fix a ‘ chahi ’ rate per acre of soil for each well or for a 

group of wells in a village, or for all its wells alike, and to 
apply- this rate harvest by harvest to the area actually irri- 
gated only — assessing any other land formerly ‘ wot ’ but now 
remaining unirrigated at the particular harvest at the dry 
rate or rates for the village. 

(4) To fix a ‘chain' rate per acre of soil etc. (as in method three), 

but to attach to this rale a standard of normal jneld of produce 
out-turn per acre of soil, and to apply this full rate only to 
the fully-matured areas irrigated — and to reduce this full rate, 
or the revenue given by it for partial degrees of maturity — 
the degree of “maturity” of the actual area sown being de- 
termined by estimation of the produce out-turn of that area 
and its ratio to the standard normal yield. 

(5) To fix a chain rate per acre of soil, etc, (as in method three), 

but to attach to this rate a standard of norma] yield of produce 
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out-turn per crop per acre of soil, and to apply this full rate 
only to the fully-matured areas inigated, and to reduee this 
full rate, or the revenue given by it, for partial degrees of 
maturity — the degree of maturity for each crop for each class 
of soil being determined by reference of the actual out-turns 
to the statjclard normal yields. 

(6) To 6x a rate per unit area (acre or bigha) per crop, or class 
of crops, a liiglier rate being fi.xed for the better crops and 
lower rates for the poorer or less lucrative crops — these rates 
to be fixed with reference to tlie average yields of the crops 
per averagely-matured unit area, and these full rates or the 
full revenue given by them, to be taken only when the out- 
turn of the particular harvest is up to the standard of the 
average yields, but a reduction in these full rates, or rather 
in the total figure of the revenue which would be produced 
thereby, to be made in proportion as the actual out-turn per 
crop or class of ciops fall below that standard. 

52 . Of these six inethod.s, in the fir.st place, each succeeding method 
is, I think, better than that which precedes it. 

Secondly, the first two of these methods not only liave the difficulty, 
in initiating, of fixing the standard irrigable area, already referred to in 
para. 47, but would also still fail very largely of the exfiressed intention 
of proportioning the demand to the actual out-turn, that is, more largely 
than need be accepted, when much more effective, and at the same time 
really simpler, methods are available. 

53. The second method listed in para. 51 would go further than tl)e 
first method in solving the problem of the wells whose irrigating capacity 
remains for long periods below any standard irrigable area that could be 
fixed, but which do not go out of use entirely, and at the same time it would 
go a longer way towards actually proportioning the demand to conditions 
at the moment, so far as mere areas indicate them. But both would still 
he more complex in practical working than the third method, which dis- 
penses, to start with, with the troublesome question of fixing a standard 
irrigable area and saves much time in the initial assessments, while it is 
simplicity itself in its piactical working — meaning only the application of 
a rate to the ch/thi area recorded in the Khasra. 

54. As compared with the methods 4, 5, and 6, however, this third 
method also, though the simplest of all, still suffers from the defect of 
regarding cultivated area only. And if we were assessing rhcihi land only 
in a stable tract, this defect would not be serious, inasmuch as, while the 
area may contract or expand, the average out-turn per acre on well-lands 
varies only slightly, except in bad years when the ordinary revenue 
suspension and remission rules would come into operation. 

But in Ajmer-Merwara, in the case certainly of barnni and ahi lands, 
and very largely also in the case of tainhi land the actual out-turn is of far 
greater importatioe than the mere area cultivated. Assessments based on 
areas inerelj' are not .suited to these soils in Ajrner-Merwara, that is, if we 
desire to make the demand fit the actual conditions from time to time. But 
it would be better to avoid, if possible, having two different principles at 
work — one for the well lands regarding areas only, and another for the 
other soils basing the demand on the out-turns. Moreover, while 
the degrees of variation in out-turn on well lands are ordinarily very 
much milder, yet there are considerable variations, vide Appendix XII., 
whose figures indicate that even in years other than famine years the out- 
turn per acre has varied in the past (the Khasra entries being admitted 
to he correct expressions of actual facts) from nine maimds to over four- 
teen maunds. 
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55. Further, even if we did adopt this third method for the chahi 
lands assessments, yet poor seasons will alwaj's come, and it will be necessary 
to estimate the character of the harvest, for the purpose of determining 
whether the full Settlement demand shall or shall not be exacted, and if 
not, of fixing the amount of the abatement to be made. 

But how is this to bo done? It is, of course, possible for an estimate 
to be made in a rouijh-and-ready way, more or less by the eye, that the 
crop is so many annas of the normal. But what is to bo the normal? 
The only reasonable standard of a normal must be the average out-turn 
per average acre. In times of stress, at any rate, we should have to refer 
the particular out-turn of the particular harvest on the well lands also to 
such a standard ; wo should have, in short, to estimate its character, in a 
manner precisely identical with that by which we propose to deal with 
the out-turns from other soils. In Ajmer-Mei'wara these seasons of 
stre.ss are unfortunatel}’ comparativelj’^ frequent. And a standard haAung 
to bo thus fixed in any case, it would bo well to make as much use of it 
as possible. At any rate, the adoption of method three would not get 
us out of any difficulties in bad seasons; wo should still be driven to apply 
some method akin to either four or five listed in para. 51. 

55. Even at flie sacrifice of some simplicity, therefore, I think that 
any one of methods 4, 5 and 6, though introducing a degree of complexity 
into the work of assessing, is better than method three. This complexity is, 
however, not really serious, and is, besides, a small matter as compared 
with the confidence thereby produced in the accuracy of the assessments. 
In fact, without this adjunct of standards of jfields, it could never be 
claimed that our chahi assessments really ob.served the principle of 
proportioning the demand to the actual out-turn as apart from the area. 

The only methods calculated to do this are methods 4, 5 and G of 
para, 51. 

57, Of these, however, method four must be rejected as not really 
workable in practice. In the first place, it is obviously easier to fix stan- 
dard normal yields par acre of crop than acre of soil. Standard 
yields per acre of soil must necessarily he ver}!" much more uncertain 
(if not fictitious) than those per ac7'e o) ci'op. We can judge, with per- 
fect accuracy on the available figures, what has been the average out-turn 
per acre or higha on any kind of soil — chahi, lor instance — ot maize, for 
example, say 10 tnaunds, or of wheat or barley or any other specific crop. 

But the matter is very different when we have to fix composite nor- 
mal yields for all kinds cf crops that may be grown on any one soil. 
Chahi soil will produce crops of all the usual kinds ; the total chahi areas 
in any one village in any one harvest will have borne numerous crops in 
all sorts of combinations. These combinations must be expected to alter 
from time to time, perhaps from harvest to harvest. It they do, they 
must tend to throw any one composite standard out of relativity to actual 
conditions, especially as applied lo individual villages. For instance, 
with a standard normal yield per acre of chahi soil of (say) 10 maunds 
all-round of produce from all crops usually grown on chain soil, this stan- 
dard would only ben fair one so long as an individual village continued to 
grow all sorts of crops on its chahi lands in about the .same proportion as 
that which obtained in the figures from which the above standard was 
deduced, hut suppose that in the individual harvest the village grow 
very little of other crops and put practically all its usual chahi area under 
cotton. The all-round yield of that harvest might fall relatively to some 7 
or 8 maunds only per acre, and the application of the above standard would 
indicate ostensibly that the out-turn of the village was some iJ5 per cent, at 
least under the ‘normal,’ and that a remission of ono-fourtli of the full of 
revenue was needed, though as a matter of fact the village would, on the 
contrary, probably he better off with its 7 to 8 maunds of the valuable 
cotton crop than it would have been with 1 0 maunds per acre of mixed, 
and on the whole less lucrative ordinary crops. Other similar anomalies 
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would also be possible — to obviate which, under -system four, and to 
approach a little nearer to acciirac}’, we should really require a number, 
indeed a large number, of standards fitted to suit all sorts of sets of 
combinations of crops and their rotations. 

On the other hand, as changes in the methods of cultivation of anj^ 
individual CTop in a tract occur but slowly, and take usually a long period 
to develop, the average out-turn per individual crop under averagely-pre- 
vailing conditions, whether favourable or unfavourable, remains fairly 
constant, and a standard per crop, sufficientljr stable and reliable for all 
practical purposes, can be fixed and relied on for use over a period with 
fair Confidence. 

58. Secondly, a cliahi rate per soil under method four must be 
either one fixed for the whole year or one fixed for the harvest. 

But if this rate is to be a harvest rate it has no superiority over a 
crop rate such as is contemplated in methods 5 or 6. On the contrary, 
while under the latter methods the rate is fixed with reference to definitely 
ascertained average out-turns of each individual crop, and is comparatively 
a “real” rate, this “soil” rate again represents onl}^ an attempt, more 
or less imperfect, at an all-round rate to fit varying combina'tions and 
permutations of all kinds of crops, and is necessarily at best a mere rough- 
and-ready rate. 

On the other hand, if the rate be fixed for the whole year, another 
serious difficulty arises. For a certain varying proportion of chain soil 
is always double-cropped. 

If the rate is fixed with reference to chfadi land only, this double- 
cropped area cscafies too lightly. If, on the other hand, as an annual 
chain soil rate must necessarily be, the rate is fixed v'ith reference to 
both (Icfadi and dofadi factors, the result must be that this general all- 
round I ate is really too severe for the ckjadi land, f.c , the bulk of the 
chain soil, while it is again easier than-need be for the dojadi areas, for 
the rate could not be fixed to fit the dofasli areas alone. 

Such a rate, fixed with reference to both ekfasH and dofasli areas, 
would of cour.'-e tend to encourage double-cropping, but this might 
obvionslj' result in more liarm than good. 

This difficult}' could, of course, be met by fixing an chfnsli rate only, 
and then by taking on any land cropped a second time in the year the 
whole of this rate, or paid of it, at the second harvest. 

But here once more, equally as before, the question of standard 
normal yields would still come in, with even greater complexity -if, as is 
possible, still further standards were required. 

59. In short, this method would entail great labour and risks and 
recurring difficulty. The labour of fixing the numerous standards required 
would be enormous if, aiming at a high degree of accurac}', we had to fix 
them village by village. But this labour would, I think, ultimately go 
for nothing; for the system would prove so difficult of working that it 
would sooner or later either break down altogether or get hopelessly out 
of relation to actual facts : -while in the meantime there would be always 
the very difficult problem for the assessing officers of making the right 
selection of the particular standard to be applied to the particular harvest, 
with ijossiblo wiong selections and consequent gross inequalities in the 
assessments, — with, in fact, results entirely nullifying the system’s 
intentions. ' 

60. There remain notv methods 5 and 6 ; the only question now 
seems to me to be to choose between these two. 

A soil rate as in method five is more on the lines of the system hither- 
to prevailing in Ajmer-Merwara. Crop rates on chahi soil here, on the 
other hand, will be a novelty. Either system, however, would work in 
Ajmer-Merwara for chahi lands. 
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And if the methods of assessment of all other soils, talahi, ahi and 
harani, had been definitely decided on settled lines not now open to 
discussion, and there was no point of having, if possible, one system that 
would suit all soils equally well instead of two or more systems, this fifth 
soil-rate method might well be adopted, for the above reason of a soil 
rate being at present familiar to the people. 

61. But a crop-rate system of assessment has already long pre- 
vailed upon lands under first-class tanks, and it is now proposed {vide 
parayiraphs 28 and 29 of this report) to bring the lands of tanks of all 
classes and all ahi soil also under the same simple system, somewhat 
modified only in the direction of making it more elastic. And harani 
cultivation also, I am persuaded, cannot be better dealt with in Ajmer- 
Merwara than under this same crop-rate system. 

('hnhi cultivation can be equally well assessed under this same 
system of crop-rates as under the fifth or soil-rate method. A general all- 
round crop-rate system in fact can, in my opinion, assess all four classes 
of soils equally well. From this point of view this crop-rate method has 
hir superior merits to the soiI-r<ate system. ITor, while the crop-rate 
method can be worked on all soils with, in general, one standard only for 
each crop and with the maximum of simplicity possible in the circum- 
stances, the soil-rate system if applied to all soils would be very much 
more complicated in its working. Thus, in the first place, many crops 
can be, and are, according to the seasons, grown with or without irrigation 
on any of the four classes of soil. But the out-turn of the crop on each 
soil is not, in the average in the long run, the same. On chahi soil the 
average jneld per acre is usually more than on lalabi soil: on ahi soil it 
is usually loss again, and again less on harani soil. Under the soil-rate- 
p'ir-acra~ 2 ^cr-crop method (the fifth, that is,) therefore we should have to 
fix a standard of normal yield for all the ordinary crops for each soil, that 
is, four standards for each crop. This means, to begin with, an increase of 
complexity at Settlement; but this would be as nothing to the e.xtra labour 
at each harvest involved in the application of these fourfold standards for 
each crop. 

G'2. Moreover, the fixing of these soil standards for crop-*, on harani 
soil at any rate, would be a very difiicult thing. In a year of favourable 
rainfall for instance, maize can be, and actually is at times, sown and 
matured without any artificial irrigation at all, and gives as heavy an out- 
turn as it does in another harvest when grown with well or tank irrigation. 
So too, with cotton. But for the particular harvest in question, the land 
having received no irrigation from either well or tank, must be classed as 
harnni soil. A standard of yield, however, fixed for harani soil to suit 
such cases would be hopelessly out of relation to the ordinary yield of 
crops on harani lands in ordinary years; while again a standard fixed with 
reference to the latter conditions would be needlessly light for the cases 
above indicated and would sacrifice revenue quite unnecessarily. Further 
standards even over and above the four already necessary per crop would 
thus seem to be required — ivhich, apart from the great difficulty in fixing 
them, would thus again add further complexity to a system already 
.sufficiently complex. 

63. Method six of para. 5 1 is thus, I think, preferable, inasmuch as 
while it will assess chahi lands on tlie whole as well as method five, it has 
the undoubted advantage over the latter of bringing uniformity instead of 
diversity. Chahi lands can thus be assessed on the same method as tank 
lands. For I take it that there is no question of changing the present 
rates on first-class tanks from crop-rates to rates-per-acre-of-soU irrespec- 
tive of the crops sown, as now obtain on second-class variable tanks — a 
step which, in my opinion, would be a retrograde oue. On the contrary 
what i.3 proposed to be done, and should be done, is that the crop-rate 
system should be extended to these second-class tanks also, and their (soil — 
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irrespective of crop) rates be given up. This being taken for graiiterl, 
as I think it must be, to assess well-lands by rates per acre of soil (as 
under method five of para. .’52), while assessing tank-lands by rates per crop 
or classes of crops, would mean retaining two systems — a course in which 
there is no practical advantage when both weli-Iands and tank-lands can 
be equally well assessed by one and the same identical method. 

Uniformity so far as possible is, I think, obviously desirable in any 
case ; here it is not only possible but brings the great advantage also ot 
considerably simplifying the work, both at Settlement and thereafter at 
each recurring assessment. 

64. The sixth method stated in para. 51 is really identical!}’’ the 
same system as that proposed for tank-lands (para. 28 of this report). 
The Government of India liave themselves left it to the Chief Commis- 
sioner to decide whether well-lands shall be assessed under some fluctuating 
system similar to that proposed on talabi and ahi cultivation {vide. para. 
45 of this report) or by some other. 

For the reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs I personally 
strongly recommend the adoption of the same crop-rate system as on tank- 
lands for the chahi lands, not merely because uniformity and simplicity 
in working are thereby secured, though these are themselves great practi- 
cal advantages, but because this system seems to me to be the best 
suited for Ajmer-Merwara not only on chahi lands but on lands of all 
classes. 

For a detailed description of the actual system proposed, please see 
paragraphs 86 et sequentia below. 

Barani Cultivation, 

65. As regards the assessment of the dry cultivation, I put in first 
the following statements and statistics relating to barani soil and their 
cultivation in the Ajmer district : — 


[Statement.] 



Statement V, 

Shoiving Barani Areas hy Circles in District Ajmer for fifteen years. 
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Tho figuros of this Statement are not absolutely correct as several Khasraa are missing or damaged. 
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These figures which liave had to be extracted from the Khasras 
have taken some time to compile; but the results are instructive. 

It n>ay fiist he remarked in passing that, after examining the figures 
of the dofndi areas collated for this period and also for a period of five 
recent more normal years, I find that ordinarily some three per cent-, 
of the total barani area is double-cropped every year. This percentage 
is small, so that practically the whole bitrani areas may be considered 
as ekfasH, cultivated only in the autumn harvest. 

66. Considering now the figures for the Khals't area only, we find 
in the first place that the total area sown (column 2 of Statement VI.) has 
itself fluctuated fairly largely. It has ordinarily been below the assessed 
area at last Settlement — in fact, only in one j'ear out of the fifteen years has 
the actual sown area been above that assessed, and then only slightly so ; 
on the other hand, in eight years out of the fifteen it has been more than 
ten per cent, below the Settlement area. 

Again, taking the average of the actual sotvn area of the period, 
76,483 acres, the actual yearly' areas have varied from 37 per cent, below 
to 17 to 18 per cent, above that average, or, 1313 FnsU being excluded, 
from 13 per cent, below to 18 per cent, above the average. 

67. But these figures of total sown areas show nothing like the 

O O 

variations of the so-called mnlurcd areas and of the produce (columns 3 
and 6 of Statement VI). 

In the first place, the figures of columns 3 and 4 show that ordinarily 
of the total area sown, 29 per cent ; or roughly 30 per cent., per annum, 
j)i oduces no crop. But there is no doubt that much of the remaining 
recorded “bild” — i e., the so-called matured areas — have usually borne con- 
siderably less than full sixteen-anna crops. This is evident from the 
figures in columns 6, 7 and 8 of Statement VI. 

Secondly, in individual years the Ajmer-Merwara failed area shows 
violent variations (columns 4 and 5 of Statement VI.) There is no 
question here of waves or cycles of progression and receding. On the 
contrary, the phenomena exhibited are those of violent and sudden 
oscillations, which give no index ratio for individual years. 

Thirdly, the figures of out-turn may now be examined. But here 
again the variations are very large, while no index ratio is indicated. Tlie 
variations of the average out turn per sown area are enormous. This area, 
however, may be dismissed from further consideration. But even on tlie 
so-called matured area, the variations in the out-turn of produce aio 
still very large and constant in their irregularity. Even with the two de- 
finite femine years 1307 and 1313 Padi omitted, the variations in the 
average produce per matured acre still range from 80 per cent, above 
to 40 per cent, below the average figure of produce per acre on the 
whole produce. 

68. Further « 'priori one might expect that some relativity might 
be discovered existing between the degree of ‘ failed area ’ and the 
average rate of out-turn per acre ; that is, that the latter would be 
consistently greater in years in which the recorded ‘ failed area ’ was low, 
and consistently less in years in which the ‘failed area’ was high. The 
figures, however, indicate for most years the actual reverse of this 
expectation. Thus in 1301 /'u.sh' the percentage of the recorded ‘ failed ’ 
area was 7 ‘2 per cent, and the average produce per acre -was 2-75 maunds. 
Next year, however, in 1302 Fasli, while the nabOd area was lO'l per cent, 
the average out-turn was over 3 maunds per acre. Similarl}^, while 1305 
Fa&li, shows 14 per cent, of ‘ failed area’ and 2-50 maunds per matured acre 
of produce, 1310 Fasli, with a peicentage of over 16 per cent, of ‘ failed 
area’ shows a produce per acre of 2'64 maunds ; and 1309 Fasli and 131 1 
Fiisli, with the widely-diverging percentages of 78'5 per cent, and 23'0 per 
cent, of ‘ failed areas’ show, however, the same average out-turn. 
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GO. Of course in the foregoing it is assumed that the figures of the 
Khasra have accurately recorded the true facts as regards' the ‘ failed 
areas’ — that areas really falling within this description have not, or not to 

serious extent, escaped being recorded as such and not gone, to 
varying extents in different years, to swell the so-called matured area ; that 
in fact the latter area does really represent only the areas on which crops 
have really matured. But this assumption may, I consider, be made safely 
enough. For, except in the variable villages, the actual revenue demand 
year by year has not usually depended directly oh the entries of acres 
and produce made in the patwaris’ field books, and there has therefore 
hitherto been no motive to manipulate the entries to the undue benefit 
of the cultivators and to the disadvantage of the State; and in the vari- 
able villages, where the yearly btirnni assessments have depended on the 
current Khasra entries, the latter have or ought to have been subjected 
at each harvest to the special check of the Superior Revenue Official, 
the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. At any rate there is 
nothing to throw any real direct .suspicion on the figures even in these 
villages. In the remaining fixed demand villages the actual Khasra 
entries have been used to base the actual demand on, only in a few years 
of bad seasons when it has been necessary to propose suspensions of the 
current 'demand. In these years it is possible that the figures of areas 
and out-turn may have been understated by some patwari. Neverthele.gs 
for present purposes, as we are not proposing to fix any assessment for 
the future on these figures, tliese occasional understatements would not be 
serious : the general relativities of the several figures remain fairly 
well the same. 

fO. The above Statements V. and VI. therefore, being taken as they 
are, are bast'd on at anj' rate the best material that we have available. In 
the first place, the conditions indicated are, I think, not the same as in the 
Bundelkhand tract of the United Provinces (vide para. 2 of letter No„ 
4713 N/1-38 A,, dated the 9th October 1901, from the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, United Provinces, to the Government of the United 
Provinces, among the enclosures to the Goveninent of India’s letter now 
under reference). These Bundelkhand conditions may be sufficiently 
well dealt with by a “periodical re-assessment of village totals based on 
calculations of the increase or decrease of established cultivation,” the 
prescribed period of a quinquennium being the rule and intermediate 
revisions of the assessment the exception. But the problem in Ajmer- 
Merwara, on the contrary, is one of violent fluctuations from year to year, 
with mere irregularity as the only constant factor, to which the above 
Bundelkhand system offers no solution. 

71. Secondly, the figures show that mere cultivated area alone in 
Ajmer-Merwara means nothing apart from produce. Thus in 1305F, 85,068 
acres sown gave 73,285 acres with a so-called matured crop: but in 1311, 
85,202 acres, i.e., roughly the same .sown area, gave 65,122 acres matured 
area only ; and in 1312 Fasli 89,799 acres sown gave only 64,919 acres 
matured. In 1309, 83,7GG acres sown gave only 17,972 matured, while in 
1314, 78,394 acres sown gave 69,578 acres matured. Similarly, while in 
1 FasU G5,173 matured acres gave 1,71,865 maunds of produce, in 131 1 
Fasli G5,122 matured acres gave only 1,32,839 maunds; and so on. In 
13 1 5 F aali, last autumn, again, in the expectation of a good harvest, a very 
large area of harani crops was sown. The rainfall, however, ceased 
abruptly, and the crops on the whole harani areas proved pnictically a 
total failure, i.e., very large area, but no produce. 

72 . The final suggestion made bjrthe Government of India in para. 
7 (iii) of their letter is that: “...the circumstances of the dry assess- 
ments in Ajmer-Merwara 'night be met by a system of assessment under 
which the revenue should be fixed in the ordinary way, but at a figure some- 
what higher than would be adopted under the ordinary rules for suspen- 
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sion and remission, and the collections for each harvest should be subject 
tObUeh remissions from the total due as may be thought advisable for the 
tract or village concerned under a set of rules to be prepared by the 
Settlement Officer.” 

Tliis suggestion of an assessment for dry cultivation still on a fixed 
basis, however, follows in the Government letter upon certain criticisms 
that have been levelled against the fluctuating system of assessments 
which has hitherto prevailed in certain villages in Ajmer, and upon a 
recommendation for its entire abolition made finally by the Hon’ble the 
officiating Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- ]\Ierwara, in his letter No. 4-C., 
dated the 1st January 1907. In consequence of that representation the 
Government of India state that the^^ are content to accept, under certain 
conditions, a fixed assessment on the dry cultivation. 

73. But I do not read the remarks of the Government of India on 
this question to be a final pronouncement {vi<ie pai-a. 9 of their letter), and 
in this view, I think that the whole question of the assessment of the dry 
cultivation maj’ still be considered to be an entirely open one. 

For, in the first place I personally find mj’self unable to agree that the 
piesent vaiiable system in Ajmer-Merwara has been a total failure. My 
reasons for ibis dissent are stated in a “Note on the present variable 
“system of Village Assessments in District Ajmer,” which is attached to 
this leport as Appendix III, to which I would request a reference. 
!My views on this matter being as recorded in that Note, I do not think 
that the principle of a fluctuating assessment even on dry cultivation need 
or should be given up. 

On the coittravy, I am verj^ strongly of opinion that it should be re- 
iainedjtliat the circumstances of the Ajmer-Merwara, as disclosed in pre- 
ceding paragraphs of this report, are such as to call for a real fluctuating 
system of assessing dry cultivation even more forcibly than any other soil. 
I mean that a thoroughgoing fluctuating method of assessing harard 
lands is really the best suited of all for Ajmer-Merwara, and that 
there is no reason why such a system, if its details and procedure are 
properly devised, should not work without any more difficulty than is 
ordinarily incidental to sucli ns.sessments. 

74. We may first consider the .system suggested in paragraph 72 
above. 

With such a system we should of course take a standard area, and 
with reference to this fix a standard revenue demand. Tliis standard area 
would necessarilj^ be a high one, in fact a maximum, representing tlje area of 
some good year, or the average of the areas of the better years of a period. 
This standard area also would of course be fixed on the figures of matured 
areas and represent a standard matured area inasmuch as, for considera- 
tions already indicated in preceding paragraphs, what counts here, so far 
as areas are concerned, is not mere area, but the acreage that matures 
We should then provide by rules for remitting portions of this standard 
revenue every year in wliich the circumstances of the barnm cultivation 
were adjudged to be less favourable than those of the standard year. 

75. The rules, however, for detei’inining this portion to be remitted, 
that is, the assessment rules, might take several forms. 

Thus we might prescribe that the relativity of the particular harvest 
to the conditions of the standard area should be determined on the basis 
of areas alone— matured areas of course but still areas — ^matured' being, say, 
defined as that which, in accordance with the hitherto prevailing practice 
in Ajmer-Merwara {cf. rule 16 (2) of the Irrigation Rules on page 438 of 
Volume H to L, Ajmer Regulations) gives a crop which is not less than 
a four-anna crop. 

This would be the simplest procedure possible under this system. 

The rest of the process would also be simple: all that would be requir- 
ed would be either a simple rule similar to that now existing under the 
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present variable village system, viz., rule 20 on page 521 of the Volume 
H to L, Ajmer Regulations, or one embodying for immediate remissions 
the sliding scale of abatements of the demand given in the district’s 
ordinary rules for the suspensions and remissions of revenue. 

76. No less procedure than this just sketched could, I think, be 
devised : it represents a minimum for what is required. And in other 
portions of India, certainly, the relativity of crop out-turn to the ‘normal’ 
is judged, ■without precise and detailed reference to fixed standards of 
average crop yields, by a summary estimate made by the eye and the 
observer’s general impressions, and the crop is said, straight off, to be a six- 
anna or an eight-anna, or a ten, or twelve- anna crop, or whatever it may 
be, without further testing. And there is no doubt that an observant 
eye, after some training, can be trusted to suggest e.stimates of the 
out-turn of crops, on particular definite areas, which would be found to be 
reasonably close to the actual out-turn tested by actual weighment and 
comparison. 

But elsewhere these crop estimates have ordinarily to be made by 
this summary eye method only occasionally ; they are not required to be 
made at each harvest: they are the exception rather than the rule. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, on the other hand, if the precarious uncertain 
weather conditions of the past are to be assumed as likely to recur in the 
future, and we are bound to make this assumption, the years whose con- 
ditions will reasonably closely approximate to those from which our stan- 
dard area (para. 74 1 is deduced wdl be comparatively fe'w, while the years 
below our standard will be many. Remissions of portion of the standard 
revenue on dry cultivation will certainlj^ be the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Not only this, but we could not really confine our crop estimating 
to these years onlj' in which remissions are given. We must, on the 
contrary, continue to make our crop-estimates invariably in every year, 
good, bad and indifferent alike: for it would not be until we had gone 
through the same process as in any other year that we could say that 
the crop is a 12, 13, 14, 15 or 16-anna crop, or that the year is a good one 
and no abatement from the standard revenue is needed. 

Conditions in Ajmer-Merwara are thus reversed. The determination 
of the revenue-paying character of the season is required to be made every 
year at each harvest. 

77. As, however, this process of crop- estimating must thus be a 
regular rule at every harvest on the hnrnni lands, and much greater 
accuracy of results can be obtained without any material increase of 
labour. 1 think we ought to try to make this process more exact. 

This can be done by making the assessment rules provide for fixing 
definite standards of the normal yields per crop representing the average 
amount of out-turn ordinarily produced per acre of each crop, and by then 
comparing the estimated maundage out-turn of the actual crop under 
observation with the standard out-turn on the area of that crop as calculat- 
ed by applying the nornial yield figure to that area. The ratio thus 
obtained could then be expressed in terms of annas of the rupee, if neces- 
sary, and the remission calculated according to the limits set by any scale 
for remissions that we may devise (vide paragraph 7 (i) of the Govern- 
ment of India’s letter), or, the actual revenue to be demanded could be taken 
as that fraction of the standard demand represented by the actual crop 
out-turn in maunds to the standard total yield. For example: — 

A plot of 4 acres is sown with wheat, the normal yield per matured 
acre of which is, say, 10 maunds. 

The actual ciop out-turn on the four acres is estimated and recorded 
in the Khasra to be 30 maunds only. 

The standard total yield in maunds is 4 x 10 = 40 maunds, which re- 
present a 16-anna normal out-turn on this area of four acres. 

The actual out-turn being 30 maunds, its ratio to the ‘normal’ ex- 
pressed in terms of annas of the rupee, is 30 : 40 Iff, that 
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is, it is a twelve-iuuia crop : and if we have a scale in which a 
crop of twelve annas or more of the normal is given no remis- 
sion, this area must pay the full unabated revenue. 

Or, if we have no such scale with these definite limits, but the .sanc- 
tioned method is that the demand to be made in each case is to be deter- 
mined by the pi'oportion of the rctual out-turn (x) to the standard total 
j^ield (y), then the demand {U) to the standard revenue (/?) is represented 
bj' the following, D — y R. 

78. The procedure thus sketched in the last paragraph, which seems 
at fii’st sight pei’haps to complicate matters by introducing an extra ."'tep 
between estimating the out-turn inmaunds of the actual crop and expressing 
it in annas of the rupee to the normal, on the contrary (1) really very 
much simplifies matters in the end when the total village dry assessment 
has to be worked out, and (2) ordinarily guarantees much greater accuracy 
in this figure as compared with the procedure stated in para. 75. 

For, while by the process of para. 75 the crop on each plot can of 
course be at once rougblj’’ and readil 3 » estimated at so many annas to the 
rupee casilj’- enough, u’hat of similarly’- estimating the total dry ci'oppage 
in the aggregate for the Avhole village? 

For the total dry assessment for the village as a whole has in any 
case to be worked out. 

Thii3, under the procedure of para. 75 can only be done in either of 
two ways. 

b}'' working out the demand, as it wore, for each field separatel}^ 
and then adding up these separate field demands :—e.g., field No. f>5 has 
a crop estiuiated at a ten-anna crop ; the proportional demand on it will 
be (sajr) 12 annas of the standard i-evcnue (Rs. 4-0-0), Rs, 3-0-0, 
or j-”ths of Rs. 4-0-0, ic., Rs. 2-8-0. 

Field No. 74 has a crop estimated at 7 annas, and its proportional 
demand will be (say) eight annas of the standard revenue (Rs. 2-0-0) : i.e., 
Re. 1-0-0 ; or of 2-0-0, t.e.. Re. 0-14-0, and .so on, the village 

total being thus, Rs. :’-0-0 plus Rr. 1-0-0 (or Rs. 2-8-0 plus Re. 0-14-0), 

plus plus for all llie individual plots; or 
■ Secondly by making a rough-and-reudj’’ estimate for the village as a 
whole from the general run of the individual field estimates. 

79. Rut the first waj^ though logically sound in providing a means 
whereby the relief granted may be, at the distribution of tbe total demand 
announced for tlie village as a whole of over tbe itidividual Khatas, spread. 
Avitb the maximum of equity over the actual owners of the fields, so that the 
owner whose field bears hardly half a normal crop j-'aj’s at most only in 
the proportion of half tbe standard demand, wdiile another owmer whose field 
boro a 12 or 1 G-anna crop pays up to the full stiindard demand, yet w'ould 
involve, before the actual village total dry* assessment can be worked out, 
an immense amount of labour — certainly in the case of some of the huge 
villages of Ajioer-Merwara. It is really a close approach to an out and out 
ryotAvari sy^stetn. But if such a lyotAA’ari sy^stem Avero to be contemplated 
Ave ought to go still further, I think, and fix standard average yields for 
all crops, on Avhich our rates Avould be based, and then determine the actual 
out-turn character of field by^ direct reference to these standards, as 
accurately as possible, and not leave this to be done loosely by a mere eye 
estimate. This addition Avould make the process of assessing still more 
laborious, but Avould be really necessaiy for accuracy’s sake. 

This method, however, though it may^ perhaps bo worked up to in the 
future if lu-ed appears, I cannot recommend for immediate adoption. I am 
already proposing in this report much that Avill be new, and it Avill be Avell 
not to advance too far all at once, but to allow the revenue staff and the 
villagers time to settle doAvn first to the idea o( a fluctuating sy^stem of 
assessments all round, and to grow accustomed to its Avoiking on a simpler 
basis. AVe should be content, I think, for the present Avith a .system that 
A^l proportion the total demand for the village as a Avholc to the total 
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crop out-turn of the village, as closely as possible, that is, get the total 
assessment for the village fairly right to start with, and that will work 
this out with the maximum of speed and simplicity. 

80. And the second way referred to in para. 7‘8 of arriving at tlie 
total dry assessment for the vdllage as a whole, even if after all it was 
not merely sheer guesswork, would give at any rate only a very general 
estimate. The individual harani fields growing crops may amount to 
several thousands in a fairly large village. Some will be recorded as 
5 annas, some as 8, some as 11, some as 7, some as 10, some as G, 
some as 13, some as 9, some as 15, some as IS and some as 16 annas. 
But can anyone, without further aid, however conscientious may be 
his desire to adjudge correctly, make any really reliable total estimate 
of the general crop out-turn over these several thousands of fields, as if 
they were one, over the village as a whole? The estimate might, or might 
not, be reasonably approximately correct, but this would repi’e.sent high- 
water mark of this method, and in many cases the estimate might be 
seriously incorrect, 

81. the procedure indicated in para. 77, on the other hand, the 
working out of the village total dry assessment is comparatively a very 
quick and simple matter, which may further make the additional claim of 
a high degree of accuracy. 

Thus, the estimated out-turn in maunds of each field is already 
recorded in the Khasra — this would still suffice; no time should be spent in 
recording, for the present at any rate, the ‘anna-age’ of any individual 
field. We need only consider the total of all areas under each crop and 
then the totals of all crops in the aggregate. The crops grown on uhirri- 
gated soil. at any one harvest in any one village are not numerous, less 
than half-a-dozen usually. The girdnwari being over, the patwari would 
make a short abstract of its entries according to crops: under each crop 
he would add up the area and recorded out-turn of each field bearing that 
crop, thus arriving at the village totals of area and out-turn of each crop. 

These are, let us sa.y, 50 acres of jowar with 100 maunds of produce, 
40 acres of bajra with 100 maunds, and 20 acres of mung, moth and kulath 
with 30 aaunds. 

All that then remains for the assessing officer to do is to apply the 
standard average yields — for ioioar say 2^ maunds per acre, to these 50 
acres of joiviir obtaining a standard total yield of 125 maunds ; for hajia 
3 maunds to the 40 acres, obtaining 120 maunds ; and for the mung, 
moth and Jcidath, 2 maunds per acre to the 20, obtaining 40 acres, and 
with the total of these figures (viz., 125, 120, 40 = 285 maunds) to compare 
the total aggregate of the actual out-turn, viz., 100, 100, 30 = 230 maunds. 
The result then emerges automatically as .?fgtbs,of the normal, or, if desired 
to be so expressed, thirteen annas in the rupee. The total dry assess-, 
ment for the village as a whole is then practically complete, and is correct. 

There is, at any rate, very much more certainty in this method than 
in the undisguised guess-work method of the preceding. paragraph, while it 
is really much simpler than the quasi ryotinari system of paragraphs 78 
and 79. Moreover, not less than that system, it still provides readily 
available all the material needed for making a field-to-field, or holding-to-. 
holding distribution of the total village dry assessment, if this is necessary. 
The entries of the out-turn (.x) against each field is already entered in the 
Khasra, and all that is required is to apply the standard average, yield to 
the area of the field or holding, obtaining (y) and then to apply the ratio 
X : y,ov the fraction |, to the resultant of the field’s area multiplied by the 
fullrate. Butin the meantime it saves much labour and time from being 
needlessly spent when this distribution is not required. 

82. Thus, to summarise the position now, it- comes to this, I think, 
that whatever system we have for the dry cultivation other than an .ordi- 
nary rigid demand based on mere areas, irrespective of out-turn, reversion 
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to \ybicli is not to be contemplated, we must accept tlie necessity ( 1) ot 
ha\*ing to examine at every harvest the current conditions of the dry 
cultivation and to compare them with our standards, whatever these may 
be, and (2) of haying to fix, and to use at every harvest, standards of 
average normal yields, so as to arrive at as accurate an idea as possible 
of the relativity of the actual out-turn to standard conditions. 

^ But this being so, all that is further required to work out a suitable, 
equitable demand for each harvest can now be accomplished in a much 
more simple, direct, and etfective way, I think, than by a system involving 
a standard revenue accompanied by remissions. 

83. That is, why not have a fixed harnni rate, determined with 
I'eterence to the average out-turns of the crops on the barani soil, apply 
this to the actual matured or assessable area recorded for tlie harvest, 
obtaining [x), and take as the demand simply and at once that proportion 
ot {x) which is represented by the ratio of the actual recorded out-turn on 
the recorded matured or assessable area to the standard total produce on 
that area ? E f)-, the rate is 8 annas per acre : the area is 50 acres : actual 
out-turn is 100 maunds. The standard average yield per acre is maunds, 
and the standard total yield is 125 maunds. Then 50 times 8 annas 
(Rs. 2.i) is the full maximum revenue possible if each of the 50 acres gave 
a fully-matured l6-anna crop according to the standard average yield. 
The actual demand to be assessed is, however, j;5g- times 25 = Rs. 20. 
The above process is very simple, direct and very quick, and goes as close, 
T think, as any system that it seems possible to devise, to truty propor- 
tioning the demand to the actual out-turn. 

Why fetter ourselves, then, at all with a standard revenue and re- 
missions? This would not only add a cumbrous complication in the sys- 
tem, hut impose an anomaly on the system for which I see no necessity. 

84. For our declared profession being in principle to take only a 
certain portion of the actual out-turn and in practice to work up to that 
principle as closely as practical mechanical difficulties will allow, the fact 
of a remission beiu^ necessary at all means strictly that the sum we have 
to remit was never really due at all, and could not therefo)’e have been 
ever equitably demanded. A s^’stem that requires such remissions there- 
fore reduces us to the solemn farce of magnanimously remitting what we 
are, by the act of remission, admitting that we were not entitled to. 

The simple system indicated, however, avoids this : it dispenses also 
with the necessity of much office work in drawing up remission state- 
ments and in correspondence to obtain sanctions and the lilce • it can work 
automatically and save all concerned much time as compared with a 
system based on a standard demand. Lastly, there is no necessity to fix 
standard areas ; we can go simply by the actual area from year to year. 

85. In short, the .simple system outlined iu para 83 seems to me in 
every way preferable to that suggested in para. 72 or to any modified fixed 
system, and I strongly urge its adoption. It will be comparatively simple 

work, but, more important still, it will, I think, be more effective than 
the others discussed in dealing successfully with dry cultivation in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Further, it has incidentally the great additional merit of allowing the 
dry cultivation to be assessed by exactly the same method as the talnbi, 
ahi and chahi ureas, thus avoiding the practical disadvantages of having 
more than one system of assessment at work. 

For the system now proposed for the dry cultivation is exactly the 
same as that which is proposed for all talabi and ahi areas and also for 
chahi aieas. 


The Ststem -Proposed. 

86. The system of assessment which I wish to propose for appli- 



cation to cultivation of all four soils throughout the tract may now be 
briefly stated. _ _ . 

i propose, first, to take as the basis the essential method of the 
simple .system now prevailing upon the Ajmer-Morwara first-class tanks, 
and upon caiial-irrioated lands elsewhere, and to assess by fixed crop- 
rates applied to the actual area.s of the harvo.st on all soils. 

But I propose to modify the above by (a) providing that in future 
the areas to be assessed shall be, not the total sown areas, but the areas 
that give a crop, (/j) fixintr for each crop, irrespective of the .ooil on which 
it is sown, or of the source from which it is irrigated, an all-round stan- 
clfird average yield of produce per “ matured” acre — so that, on the stan- 
dard furnished it can be easily and directly seen whether a crop area is 
fully matured according to that standard or, if not fully matured, what 
is its degree of maturitj' with reference thereto, (c) fixinir the asse-sment 
rates in relation to these “standard average yields,” (d) providing that 
the full revenue given by applying the applicable assessment rates to the 
actual assessable areas at anj' harvest, shall be taken only when their total 
actual out-turn is in the aggregate not less than the aggregate total “ stan- 
dard” out-turn indicated by the standard average yield over the whole 
aggregate assessable area, and that if the aggregate actual out-turn is less 
than this the revenue demand shall be proportionately lower than the full 
possible revenue. Tlius, to take a brief simple example ; — 

A village shows for the Kharif harvest a total area of 50 acres of, 
say, maize. The standard average yield per matured acres of maize is, 
say, ten maunds ; the revenue rate is Rs. 0. 

If the actual recorded out-turn for the oO maunds is then 500 acres, 
the demand will then bo the full revenue, viz : .50 x Rs. 3 = Rs. 150. 

But say that the actual out-turn is only 400 maund.s ; then the actual 
demand will be ^§{{- or Jths of Rs. 150, i.e., Rs. 120 only. 

Secondly, I propose that the rates be simply rates per classes of crops 
irrespective of soils, not rates per classes of soil. I propose to group all 
crops on all soils into three classes according to their average relative 
values and fix an acreage rate for each class of crop. 

87. The above really states in essence the whole system projjoscd. 

It is, however, more fully described in detail in a draft set of rules 

which I have prepared j)rovisionally for regulating the asse.ssments under 
it, and which arc attached to this report as Appendix IV., to which I would 
requeist a reference. 

But there are several matters connected with the proposed s 3 ’stem to 
which attention requires to be drawn, or which need explanation. These 
are (1) the question of the “ assessable” and the so-called "matured ” area 
and of the "stavd'ird average yields ” (2) the question of the character 
of the rates, (3) the question of the scale and standard for fixing the 
actual demand in relation to the full possible revenue given by the rates 
applied to the whole aggregate assessable area when the latter is onlj^ 
partially 'matured,' i.e., while the out-turn.s are below the 'norma},’ and 
(4) the question of the method of fixing the actual total assessment. 

88. as regards the “assessable” and “matured” area. Hitherto 
in Ajnmr-Merwara under the rules in force the crop areas have been 
recorded under two classes : (a) nabM, that is, those which give no grain 
out-turn at all. and (/•) bM, all remaining areas. There has been no 
attempt to specify these bfid areas further, which are thus in the aggre- 
gate for any one crop a congeries of component areas of varying degrees 
of maturity, in which there is no indication of these vaiying degrees, so 
that it is practically impossible to deduce from the only actual information 
available any exact standard of ordinary average real “failure” for 
each crop or for each soil, whereby to adjust any Ajmer-Merwara b bfid,” 
or so-called matured, area of the past up to the full standard of a 16-anna 
fully-matured area. 

Tlv.s question of fulty-matured and partially-matured areas with the 
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other question depending on it, viz., those of standard of yields and 
assessment rates, is, however, discussed at some length in paragraphs 139 
to 144 of this report in connection with the question of “crop yields and 
standards of yields.” For the considerations there given, I propose, first, 
to take as standards of yields not “ standard normal yields ” fixed with 
reference to fully-matured areas but “standard average yields" re- 
presenting the averages over large areas and over a period {vide para. 142) 
of the actual out-turns on the above “ btid " areas in the past. 

Second, it follows that the actual assessment rates that will be pro- 
posed have reference to these “ standard average yields,” and will not be 
higher rates having reference to the higher standard normal yields. 

Thirdly, I propose therefore to take the above “ biid ” ai’eas simpty, 
exactly as at present recorded, as the “assessable” areas for the assess- 
ments under the system proposed. The patwari as hitherto will, under 
the Girdawar’s check, continue to record a field which gives no grain out- 
turn at all as “nabud," but to record every field with anything over that 
as “ bM," and to estimate and record its produce out-turn in raaunds just 
as at present. These “ bild ” areas with their out-turns will then come 
straight from the Khasra on to the assessing Khataunis {vide rule 13 of 
the proposed draft rules of Appendix IV.). The system thus introduces 
so far no complicating novelty for the patwari. 

89. The main considerations for these conclusions are, as indicated 
in the paragraphs 139 to 144 referred to, of course the want of information 
on which to work out from the “ bud ” areas recorded in the past the true 
“ full 3 ’'-matured ” areas, and the difficulty in fixing rates with reference to 
these and the “ standard normal yields.” I may say here that in my 
opinion all the practical advantages lie, as circumstances are at present in 
Ajmer-Merwara, with the proposed method of taking the proposed 
“ standard average yields ” and rates based on the “ bUd ” areas. These 
are easily and certainly fixed ; and they are based on actual facts (as in the 
Khasra against every field which is recorded as ‘ bUd ' has been entered 
its estimated produce in raaunds) representing the averages of actual 
out-turns over a number of years in the past oyer large areas, and can thus 
be relied on with some confidence. The material for fixing “ standard 
normal yields,” on the other hand, is not so certain, while for fixing rates 
to suit these “ standard normal yields ” the materials are even more scanty 
and uncertain. And even if we fixed some such rates, yet owing to the 
want of the true “ matured areas ” we should not be able to make any 
proper estimate of what revenue these rates would bring in. 

Further, the circumstances of Ajmer-Merwara ai’o such that the 
average run of crop areas in any harvest are not up to the 16 -anna fullj'- 
raatured standard. With the higher rates, therefore, involved by the 
. standard normal yields on 16-anna fully-matured areas, the actual revenue 
demands would regularly be very much below the ostensible full revenue 
given by the rates applied to the actual areas — our rates and standards 
would, in fact, appear always to be much too heavy for the actual facts, 
and if we obviate this to some extent by first manipulating the areas 
before applying the rates — e.p., by counting say 5 partially-matured acres 
as 4 fully-matured acres, yet this would introduce practical difficulties 
for all concerned — and finally these high “ standard normal yields ” and 
high rates, and the seemingly high and seldom-ceasing abatements shown 
on the assessing statements, would convey an impression of undue severity 
in the system of assessment, an impression which, however false, might 
none the less unfavourably prejudice the cultivator. The “standard 
average yields ” and lower rate method, on the other hand, though possibly 
not BO exact in theorj^, is much more free from such practical difficulties 
and is simpler to work; and it will reduce the number of novelties being 
introduced all at once into Ajmer-Merwara, while it wull, I think, suit its 
conditions perfectly well enough, until at the next revision, when every 
one,- villagers and staff, have grown accustomed to a complete fluctuating 
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crop-rate system such as now proposed, more exact standards can be 
introduced. 

90. By the second question mentioned in para 87 I mean the 
question as to whether these should be rates per soil or rates per crop 
irrespective of soil. 

This question has, however, been already referred to in paras. 61 to 
64 in connection with the cka/ii assessments, and for the reasons given 
there I propose without hesitation to assess by a simple set of rates per 
crops irrespective of soil. The question is, however, raised here in view 
of the possible objection that, as c/tahi soil ordinarily produces more than 
talabi soil, and the yields of a crop sown on ahi or harani soil is usually 
less than when sown on chahi or talabi, an all-round rate per crop irrespec- 
tive of soil would either be too high for the talabi or the abi or bornni 
soil or too low for the chahi soil, or both too high and too low at one and 
the same time. 

So far as abi or barani soils are concerned, however, the lower out- 
turn on these is allowed for b 3 ' the standard average yield factor. Accord- 
ing to the degree by which the actual out-turn falls below this standard, 
protanto the actual demand falls below the i-evenue given by applying the 
crop rate to the crop area. The question really concerns only the chahi 
and talabi soils therefore. 

91 . One solution of this could be found — without setting up separate 
standards and rates for chahi and talabi soils — in fixing the rates for irriga- 
ted crops with reference to talabi soils alone, and then adding a varjung 
amount to those rates for similar crops grown on chahi soil. This would, 
however, first increase the labour of preparing the assessing Khataunis 
and the work of assessment; while I do not think that it would do as an 
all-round working method, as in many seasons the chahi average out-turn 
would not be greater than the talabi in any particular village. A preferable 
way would be to use the device of imposing a small additional rate — called 
elsewhere a “ well advantage ” rate — on each well: that is, a few annas on 
each acre actually irrigated from it, irrespective of other considerations. 

I had, in fact, for long thought of proposing to use some such devico 
as this, and, subject to the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner’s sanction, 
I will, in fixing the rates to be applied to individual villages, make some 
such differentiation in the rates to be applied to the chahi and talabi 
soils wherever I think that the village cannot be adequately assessed 
otherwise without this treatment ; but as a general method, I depre- 
cate it. The standard crop rate^ proposed in this report are, it is true, 
based on the average values of the average out-turns of both chahi and 
talabi soils combined together, but these rates can be varied to suit the 
circumstances sufficiently well of many individual villages — that is, in a 
village where the first-class crops are all irrigated from wells, the crop rate 
can be suitably enhanced ; in another village where tank irrigation pre- 
dominates and the chahi area is small it can be slightly reduced, Avhile in 
other villages there is, under the fluctuating system proposed, always the 
standard average yield Avorking to correct matters, so far as the total 
assessments are concerned. That is to say, the chahi area is perhaps 
p-oducing more per acre, and the talabi soil less, on the average, than the 
standard average yield, though both are paying the same crop rate. But 
in this case, as in most, if the talabi out-turn is depressing the actual aver- 
age out-turn to any extent, and this depression would, if considered alone 
cause a reduced demand, on the other hand the higher chahi out-turn is 
operating to counteract this depressing influence, and by pulling this actual 
general average up again to produce on the combined areas, by the one rate 
approximately enough, the same total revenue at all events as would be 
produced by a sj'^stem with a separate rate and a separate out-turn standard 
on each of the two soils. 

92. And, after all, is this absolute detailed accuracy in distinguish- 
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In" between chain and talahi soils really practically necessary — especially 
when to provide for it much "reater aud recurring complexity would be 
introduced into the system and the work of assessment? 

We have, however, to consider this equally important point — the 
actual working of the system proposed. From this point of view the simpler 
system proposed is much preferable, and its all-round greater simplicity 
and case of working outweighs' the slight loss of some degree of greater 
accuracy jJossible under tlie much more elaborate sj'stems. 

The system proposed groups and assesses all irrigated crops together 
as one simple class, irrespective of the source of irrigation by a single rate — 
an immense help and saving of labour in working harvest by harvest an 
all-round fluctuating set of assessments on a large number of villages. 

03. As regards the third question stated in para, 87, I personally 
advocate the D = yR method indicated in para. 77 ; and the proposed draft 

rules of Appendix IV., therefore, prescribe this method only. 

The Government of India have, for tnlohi and abi soils, in para. 7 (/') 
of their letter 417-42-2 of 2Gth February 1907, suggested the other more 
usual method. But this obviouslj^ unless we have a very large number 
of gradations in the scale, gives results which are approximate only, 
without really facilitating work as compared vvith the method advocated. 
Thus, under this graduated scale system we have — in addition to working 
out the standard of total j'ield on the area in question (y) of para 77, and 
then applying to it the actual out-turn (x) — to further translate this into 
annas of the rupee and then to compare it with the scale, to find the 
limits within which it falls befoi-e we get the figure on which to calculate 
the actual demand. But why not apply y at once, without this extra 
trouble ? 

The former method (D = yR) is at once not only more simple, but also 
proportions the demand to the actual out-turn exactly, while with the 
other method the proportionment is only approximate. 

1)4. In regard to the fourth question stated in para. 87, I propose 
following what I have said in para. 81, that, as an essential part of the sys- 
tem proposed, the assessment on a village shall be determined for the vil- 
lage as a whole on its total figures. The several assessable crop-areas and 
the actual ont-turn of each crop produced at any one harvest will be first 
arranged in their appropriate columns of the as-scssing Khutnuni under the 
crop-class to which it belongs, and for each crop-class the aggregate total 
assessable area and actual out-turns of all crops in that class will be totalled. 
The total standard yield for each crop so entered will also then be calcu- 
lated by applying the standard average yield to the actual assessable 
area of the crop, and also entered aud totalled for the whole class. Simi- 
larly for the village as a whole the several aggregate actual out-turns of 
all the crop classes will be totalled to give the aggregate total {x) for the 
whole village and compared with the aggregate total of the total standard 
yields (y) of all the crop classes for the whole village. 

It is only when this process is complete that I propose that it should 
be determined whether the actual demand for the village is to be the full 
possible revenue given by the crop-class rates on the total assessable area, 
or whether it is to be something less than that full possible revenue. I 
mean that if {x) is equal to (y) the full revenue on all crop-classes should 
be taken, even though in one, or more, of the crop-classes the aggregate 
actual out-turn of all crops in it may be less than the aggregate total 
standard yields. Onl}’' when (x) is less then (//) should an abatement 
from the full revenue possible be made, and this abatement may bo made ' 
in respect of the crop-class only in which the deficiency occurs. 

95. Thus, in the case of Example I of Rule 6 of the draft Rules in 
Appendix IV., I propose that the actual demand on the village be the full 
possible revenue given by the assessable areas and the rates, viz., 
Rs. 212-8r0,.aiid that the assessment on each crop-class be the fullest 
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possible one, although the out-turn under Class I isheloVcihe average, on 
the ground that the deficiency here is made up by the higher out-turns on 
the other two classes. 

I mean, that in such a case it should not be — 

Ks. A. V. 


I. 

4 0 0 / 
COO V' 

0 X 3/0/0) ... 

120 

0 

0 

II. 

10 

X 1/4/0 ... 

12 

8 

0 

III. 

100 

X 0/8/0 ,.. 

50 

0 

0 



Total 

182 

8 

0 


But in thfe case of Example 2 of that Buie 6, the total aggregate of the 
actual out-turn is less than tlie aggregate standard yields for the village 
as a ■whole. Hero a demand less than the fullest possible revenue of 
Bs. 212-8-0 should be assessed ; and the necessary abatement .should be 
made for the class in which the deficiency of out-turn belov/ the standard 
occurs. Thus, in this case, the assessment will bo — 

Bs. A. r. 

I- Jno (50 X 3/0/0) ... 120 0 0 

11. (10 X 1/4/0) ... 12 8 8 

III. (100 X 0/8/0) ... 44 8 0 


Total ... 177 0 0 


96. That is, we should not look simply to tlie figures of any one 
crop-class by itself alone and assess it separately without first consider- 
ing the character of the total out-turn of the village as a whole. 

Still less, I think, need we consider each crop separately— that is, even 
the aggregate areas and out-turns for the whole of the one crop. In one 
crop-class there might be half-a-dozen separate crops, the .aggrogate 
figures of two of which were below standard, two above it, and two equal to 
it. We should not, hoivever, work out separate demands for each of these. 
The extra labour involved is not unnecessary. It is quite sufficient, in 
order to give an equitable assessment, to consider the crop-class as a 
whole, 

Still less, therefore, can we contemplate assessing on the out-turns of 
individual fields. This Mould introduce immense elaboration, and cause 
the process of assessment to consume enormous time and labour. What 
kas been already said in paragraph 79 applies here also. From the point 
of view of the individual cultivator, no doubt, an assessment made field 
by field would ensure that the assessed demand from each cultivator was 
in full measure in exact proportion to his own out-turn. We cannot, how- 
ever, go so far as this at present. To a large extent as regards indivi- 
dual fields, the deficiency of out-turn on one field M’ill be adjusted by 
excess on another. We should be content, for the present at any rate, to 
forego all the higher refinements that are not absolutely indispensable for 
assessing correctly the village as a whole. The system proposed Tvill, I 
think, assess the village as a whole correctly, proportioning its demand to 
its actual out-turn, and this seems to me to be as far as it is safe to go for 
the time being. 

97. For this reason, the course suggested by the Government of 
India at the end of paragraph 7 (t) of their letter, viz., that the patu-aris 
should record the character of the crop on each field as being either nil 
or ^th or ^ or more, of a normal crop, is not now necessary. The actual 
maundage of the produce of each field, as estimated, is already recorded 
and will continue to be so recorded, and this maundage entry is sufficient 
for all purposes that are likely to arise. It is certainly sufficient for our 
actual . M'ork of assessing", and, if the circumstances of the individual 
field have ever to be considered, e.g., in distributing the total 'village 
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assessment over the individual cultivators by the relative out-turns of the 
fields, this recorded maundage entry has only to be referred to the figure 
given by the field’s area multiplied by the “ standard average yield ” of 
the crop to indicate the ratio of out turn of the field to the normal. And 
as regards the remaining portion of their recommendation, viz, that the 
rate applied should be reduced to J for crops of ^ the normal or less and 
to nothing for crops of ^ or less, the spirit of this, the system proposed, 
will give due effect to, in the manner already indicated (paragraph 93). 


98. I may here explain bow it is proposed to group up the crops 
grown in the tract. 


Tlio crop 
elasaos, anti 
ratca. 


In Class I. are included ; — • 


Sugarcane, Melons, Lucerne Grass, Red Pepper, Tobacco, Garden 
Produce and Roses ; Maize, Cotton, Wheat, Barley, Rice, 
Barley and Wheat, Wheat atnd Gram, Indigo, Poppy, 
Vegetables, Linseed, certain spices, such as Zira, Dhania 
and Methi, and Lahson and Singliara. 


In Class II. are included : — 

Gram, Bejhar, Mustard, Carrots, Hemp and a few other miscella- 
neous crops occasionally grown. 

In Class III. are included : — • 

Jo war, B-ijra, Mung, Moth, Eangni, Til, Gwar, Chanoula, Marua 
(Mandua), Kulath and Urd, 

These classes have not been arbitrarily selected. On the contrary, 
the grouping has been made from the statement of produce and net 
assets after the valuations of all the crops shown in the Khasra Jinswaras 
had been worked out. In this statement (given as Appendix XV. to this 
leport) the average value per acre of each crop was worked nut; and it 
was on the comparison of these average values that the crops were then 
grouped into the three classes indicated, crops of like value being, within 
certain limits, cla«sed with like. 

Class I. contains the crops of both harvests that are ordinarily 
grown by irrigation: Class III. the crops grown ordinarily on barani soil 
without irrigation, in the kkarif harvest: and Class 11. certain crops 
grown on abi or barani soils mainly in the rahi harvest, with some 
miscellaneous crops. 

Thus the ai-eas under crops of Class I. correspond to some extent 
with the Chalii and iulahi areas : those under Class II. with the abi 
areas, and those under Class III. with the barani soil. The correspondence 
i', however, approximate only. 

' These three classes now proposed are sufficient for all practical 
purposes. They cannot, I consider, be r-educed to two profitably; On the 
other hand, the first seven crops enumerated in Class I., vz.. Sugarcane, 
Melons, Lucerne grass, Red pepper. Tobacco, Garden Produce and 
Rases, might liave been grouped into a sub-class by themselves of high- 
value crops, apart from the ordinary food crops and cotton and poppy. 
And indeed I propose in respect of some of these, in some of the circles, 
to enhance the ordinary first-class crop rate. But for the present these 
are included with the other crops of the first group in order to avoid 
having four dosses of crops. 

The present three classes contain all the crops at present known to 
be ordinarily grown in Ajnier-Merwara. If in the future any new crop 
is taken under cultivation it can be given a place in one or other of these 
three crop classes, the collector determining its actual class bj' estimating 
its relative value to the other crops. 
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99, The actual rates for assessement tliat are proposed are set 
forth later on, after certain other matters connected with the working 
out of the half net assets haA'e been dealt with. 

But we may now recapitulate the several points of the system of 
assessment proposed. These are : — 

(1) All soils will come under the same one fluctuating system : 

every village (except any exceptional ones given a fixed 
assessment) will be assessed at each harvest. 

(2) The crops are grouped into three classes according to their 

value, and all lands are assessed simply at an acreage rate 
accordinsj to the class of crops grown, irrespective of class 
of soil and the source of irrigation. 

. (3) The revenue is deterniiaed simply by applying the crop 
rate to the assessable crop area. 

(4) The “assessable” crop area is the local hud area with 

which the patwari, villagers and officials are already 
familiar. 

(5) The usual average out-turn per acre of ordinary hud area 

for each and every crop has been ascertained and tabu- 
lated as “standard average yields.” 

These “standard average yields,” applied to the assessable 
crop areas, enable it to be seen at once how the actual 
out-turn of each assessable crop area, or group of crop 
areas, stands to the usual average out-turns per acre of 
ordinary h^d areas, whether equal, more or less. 

For the sake of brevity, the multiple of the assessable hM 
area and of the “ standaid average jfleld,” w'hich represents 
this usual average out-turn, may be referred to as the 
“standard total yield. ” 

(6) The full possible revenue for eacli ci’op class is simply the 

multiple of the total assessable areas of all the crops in 
the class and of the class crop rate; and the full possible 
revenue for the whole village is the sum of these multi- 
ples of the several crop classes. 

(7) The full possible revenue for the village is to be taken only 

when the aggregate actual out-turns on the aggregate 
assessable areas for the village as a whole is not less than 
the aggregate “standard total yields,” that is, the usual 
average out-turn on this amount of bud area. 

(8) But if the aggregate actual out-turns for the whole village 

is less than the aggregate “standard total yields,” than the 
actual demand on the village will also be less then the full 
possible revenue. 

(9) (i) The reduction, as compared with the full possible 

revenue, will be made in the crop-class, or classes, 
in which the aggregate actual out-turn is less than 
the aggregate standard total yield for that class. 

(ii) The actual demand {D) for each such crop-class will 
be taken in the simple direct proportion to the full 
possible revenue (R) of the crop-class that the 
aggregate actual out-turn (x) bears to the aggregate 
standard total yield (y) of the crop-class, without 
reference to any further scale or standard. That 
is, the actual demand of the crop -class is found at 
once by the simple formula, 


D 


X 

1 / 


R 
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It thus solves the problem of allowing for deterioration in 
holdings during the currency of a Settlement (vide para. 
12 of the Government/ of India’s Resolution No. 6-193-2, 
dated the 24th May 1906}. If any land, whether field, 
holding or whole village, deteriorates and becomes incapable 
of bearing the better crops, the system automatically 
applies only to the rates for the poorer crops grown : or if, 
while continuing to grow the Class I, or Class II. crops 
the deteriorated soil allows only of a stunted produce, the 
reference to the standard average yields allows the rates 
to be reduced to the relativity of the actual out-turn. And 
if the land goes out of cultivation altogether, there being 
no crops, there is no rate and no revenue. 

(3) It offers a solution also of the now very important problem of 

how to assess poppy cultivation in Ajraer-Merwara, 

If poppy is grown, it will pay the rate fixed for it in Ajmer 
district, the ordinary Class I. crop-rate : if it is not grown, 
the village will not be assessed on any poppy cultivation 
but will pay the rates only for the actual crops that it 
does grow. 

And if an excise tax is placed on the opium produced, the 
revenue assessing crop-rate for poppy can be reduced 
pi'oportionately, or, if the tax amounts to an impost which 
exceeds what would be levied as revenue on the land grow- 
ing poppy if no tax existed, the revenue crop-rate for 
poppy can be remitted altogether and poppy be allowed to 
be cultivated free of land revenue, its produce being sub- 
ject to the tax only. 

(4) Further, this crop-rate S 3 ’’stem will, while easing off the burden 

of the revenue with the stages of deterioration, 
automaticall}f allow for expansion also on imi^rovement, and 
will generally follow step by step all the varying changes 
in tlie capabilities of the villages of the tract. If a village 
advances, owing to increase of population, improved water- 
supply, larger stocks of cattle and manure, or other causes, 
and gradually' grows the better crops in increasing propor- 
tion, the crop-rate sj'stem will concurrently take its legiti- 
mate toll of the improved resources, without creating any 
disturbing influences. 

(.')) It will assess I’elatively correctlj’’ ckfasli and doffsli areas, 
discouraging over-cropping ■without due regard to proper 
rotation and consequent exhaustion and legitimately pena- 
lising double-cropping, 

IncidentalljT, it gets over the difficultj^ met at the last assess- 
ment b}' Mr. LaTouche bj’^ the adoption of the expedient 
of wliat he called the “manured advantage.” For the 
more lucrative crops on heavily manured soils, higher 
crop rates can, if necessary, alwaj’S be fixed, and applied 
without disturbing the system of assessment. 

(0) It will also dispense with the nocessitjt of separate rules for 
suspensions and remissions of revenue with all their 
attendant defects of delay or inaccuraejT in their applica- 
tion, and of the depressing eftects of outstanding arrears 
hanging for long periods over the heads of the cultivators. 
The demand at each harvest being proportioned to the 
actual out-turn, fixed automaticallv^ as it were and promptly 
at the moment of harvesting, there should never be any 
ari'ears, save possibly only those due to ' deliberate re- 
cusancN', and not to inability to pfl^^ 
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(7) It will Pfive uniforaiitj’’ instead of diveisity. To have (a) a 

purely fluctuating system for tank lands of a rate applied 
to actual areas every harvest, (h) a mixed system of fixed 
and variable assessments on the wells and chahi cultivation, 
and (r) another fixed-standard demand with recurring 
remissions system for lands, would be an unpleasing, 

complicated, patch-work arrangement, which, if not 
producing confusion, would certainly not, I think, save 
any labour. With the constant^ changing well capaci- 
ties there would be much inspection work and frequent 
taking-off and putting-ou, or proportionate reductions, of 
the well assessments with results iu the end not ap- 
proaching so closely, as the rate-on-irrigated-area-systerii, 
the aim of proportioning the demand to actual out turn ; 
while, if the work were not kept up to date and remissions 
and reductions promptly made, the scheme would be de- 
feated of its object. And as regards the barani cultivation, 
with any system purporting to proportion the demand to 
the out-turn, there must be, every year, examination of tlie 
haroni statistics of areas and out-turns, and an amount of 
calculation of no less volume than under the all-round 
uniform system proposed. 

(8) The proposed system should, on the other hand, keep down 

the volume of the assessing work both at Settlement and 
in every subsequent year as much as is possible with an all- 
round fluctuating system : first, no standard well areas need 
be worked out ; next, the work of inspections will be reduced 
to a minimum ; in fact only the ordinary crop entries of 
area and produce will ordinarily require the checking 
officer’s attention on the spot in the ordinary way, while 
there will be no constant taking off and putting-on of 
whole, or partial, lump assessments on the wells. 

■ (9) It involves the introduction of no new Kbasra and not even 
any alteration in the existing form of Khasra. This all- 
important field regi.ster, with which the patwaris and 
villagers are now familiar, ma}’^ remain unchanged : 
provided that the entries in this are properly and honestly 
made, the rest follows automatically. 

(10) It will meet sufficiently well the case of the bitter, and other 
noxious-water, wells. 

There are, especially in the Ajmer district, in the Ramsar 
circle largely and in some villages of other circles also, 
many tracts in which the wells have either bitter or what 
is called oily water The latter hcis a very speedily 
defertilising effect upon the soil. In the brackish water 
wells the water runs through all degrees of saltness or 
bitterne.ss, from merely containing salts making the water 
“ th-ict, ” as the cultivators terra it, to being thoroughly 
impregnated with noxious salts Under any fixed system 
of a.ssessment the proper treatment of these wells is an 
awkward problem. Reduced rate could, of course, be 
fixed for them, but this does not satisfactorily solve the 
problem over a period of j^ears. In the first place, many 
of these wells cannot be worked with any regularity even 
if there is water in them. Their lands must be left to lie 
every 2nd or 3rd year, in order to recover. But secondly, 
in many of the wells, the water, though bitter, is quite 
good for certain crops — other crops cannot be grown, e.ff., 
maize or cotton, — but when the crops (generall}’’ rail) 
which the water suits are sown, the out-turn is ordinarily 
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very good, and for such wells an ordinary ehfasli rate needs 
no reduction. 

Under the system now proposed, when the well is used, if 
the crop out-turn is up to the standard the land will pay 
at the full rate fixed for the crop : if the out-turn, owing to 
the salt, is meagre, reference to the average yields fixed 
for ordinary crops will operate to reduce the revenue in 
proportion. If the well is not used and the land lies 
fallow, there is no revenue on it, or if it is sown with dry 
crops only, the dry crop-rate will be applied. 

(11) Lastly, it will deal effectively with the difficult general 
problem of wells and chahi lands — the well or i-hahi 
assessment will rise and fall automatically with the actual 
existing conditions. 

If the well goes out of use and its chahi land grows only 
dry crops it will pay dry-crop rates only : if the land lies 
uncultivated it will pay nothing. If portion only of its 
area grows wet-crops only, that portion will pay a rate 
equal to a wet-crop rate and the remainder, although at 
other times irrigable, will pay either dry rates or no 
assessment at all. 

102. To the above may be added that as a fluctuating system it is 
free from the defects and anomalies of either the variable system of 
assessment as first introduced by Mr. Whiteway in Ajmer, or of the variable 
system as now working since its modifications in 1893 (vide Appendix III. 
to this report). The basis of the assessment is produce, not merely area. 
There is no question now of a changing rate, rising high in years of 
falling area and curtailed food supplies, and the system will thus start off 
free from the violent prejudice (which attached to Mr. Whiteway’s 
original scheme, and still attaches to the assessments of 2nd-class variable 
tanks), caused by a rate rising in lean years. There is no “standard 
demand” to strive after and to defeat the good intentions of the scheme : 
the revenue demand will fluctuate naturally with the character of the out- 
turn, will respond automatically to actual conditions, and the fixing of it 
will be done promptly at the time of harvesting by the assessing officer 
himself under the proposed rules direct, vide Appendix IV. There will be 
no reporting, as under present rule 12 on page 521 of the Ajmer 
Regulations, to higher authority, with its consequent necessary delay. 
The calculations will be simple, easy, and perfectl}^ straightforward ; the 
cumbrous system of dry unit areas, with its, in many cases, fallacious and 
unequal results, is avoided. 

Finally, there is no such harassing uncertainty from the cultivator’s 
point of view : he knows that if he sows a certain area with a certain crop 
he is liable to pay the rate for that crop, or that area : and that the rate will 
not be enhanced. He knows at once beforehand from the beginning of 
his operations the most that he is liable for, and can make his arrange- 
ments accordingly. But all along he has the further assurance .that, 
should the season as it progresses prove unfavourable and the out-turn 
ior the village fall below a certain level, the Government will not demand 
the full revenue given by the nates on the aiea sown, but something 
less in proportion to the actual out-turn. 

103, For tank-lands at any rate the cultivators will have no 
objection to the system. They are already familiar with and appreciate 
a fluctuating assessment on tank-lands and on their obi soils. All that 
they really object to is, in the case of the first-class tanks, the present 
crop rates, which are, indeed, high as compared with the average run of 
rates on second-class tanks (vide Appendix 1.), and, in the case of the 
second-class tanks, a rate rising higher and higher as the crop area and 
total out-turn fall. But neither of these objections will apply to the 
proposed system. 
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And as regards chahi lands, I think that the cultivators will, on. 
the whole, welcome the system if only it be set going from the 
outset in proper order and they can be convinced by the its first few 
initial assessments that its working is going to be properly supervised 
and controlled by the superior revenue officers and that they will not 
be left gradually, from relaxed or perfunctory supervision and imperfect 
control, to the tender mercies of the patwaris and lower revenue staff. 
At any rate, in my inspections they point out to me with bitterness of 
spirit their fields still charged with a chalii rate thougli they are not now 
able to irrigate them, and petitions for the removal of the chahi rate are 
numerous. 

And for harani lands, if talabi, ahi and chahi soils are brought 
under a thorough -going fluctuating system, the villagers will not object 
to their barani lands following suit. 

104. Lastly, to give some indication of the actual process of 
assessing a village and of the amount of work actually involved therein, I 
have taken the actual Khasras of two villages, Ansri and Bhinipura (one 
moderately good and one a poor village), extracted the actual crop 
figures therein recorded for each of the two harvests of each of the four 
years, 1307 Fasli, 1308 Fasli, 1313 Fasli and 1314 FusH — two good years 
and two bad years — filled them on to Khataunis in the actual form 
proposed by rule 12 of the draft assessment rules in Appendix IV, 
and worked out in each case what would have been the current assess- 
ments had the system now proposed been then in force. 

These Khataunis are attached as Appendix XX. to this report as 
specimen assessments for reference. 

In these specimen Khataunis columns 6 have, owing to the want of 
the necessary information, had to be left blank, and in future actual 
assessments the entries in this column will add a little to the work on 
this Khatauni, But the additional work will ordinarily be very slight, 
consisting only of making deductions in column 11. And even with this 
addition, these specimen Khataunis first demonstrate clearly, I think, 
how really simple and straightforward is the assessing work as intended 
by the system proposed. 

Second!}', they indicate the nature of the assessments to be expected 
to be given by the system. By the village crop rates shown on these 
Khataunis (which rates are provisional only), the village-to-village 
data not being yet complete, the, demands assessed under this system 
would have been : — 

For Mauza Ansari. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1307 Fasli 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

... 

140 

9 

0 

1308 „ 

. . t 


• • » 

. . * 

739 

0 

0 

1313 „ 

• » • 

... 

. . . 

. . « 

85 

12 

0 

1314 „ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

888 

8 

0 


The total of the four years is Rs. 1853-13-0, and the average is 
ils. 463. 

The present annual fixed revenue for the village is (1314 Fadi) 
Rs. 556. 

But the actual collections for these years have been : — 


1307 Fasli 

1308 „ 

1313 „ 

1314 „ 


Rs. A. P. 
10 0 0 
801 0 0 
13 0 0 

809 0 0 


of which the four year’s total is Rs. 1,633 and the average Rs. 408. 
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Fok Mauza. Bhimpuka. 
The corresponding figures are : — 


Demand by the Proposed System. 

Present fixed 
Demand. 

Actual Collec- 
tions. 




Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Ks, A. 

p. 

1307 FasH 



... 109 

11 

0 

486 

0 

0 

mi. 


1308 

a 

... 

... 868 

2 

0 

486 

0 

0 

784 0 

0 

1313 

7i 

... 

... 104 

3 

0 

486 

0 

0 

iVi 


1314 




... 913 

4 

0 

486 

0 

0 

672 0 

0 



Total 

... 1.99.5 

4 

0 

1,944 

0 

0 

1,455 0 

0 



Annual average* 

... 498 

0 

0 

486 

0 

0 

1 

364 0 

0 


The average of the fluctuating demands by the proposed sj’steni of two 
bad and two good years, while agreeing with the current annual demand 
under the fixed system, is here much above the actual collections, and it 
maj^ bo that the provisional i-ates I have used are still too higli for this 
village, a matter that will be looked to when I come to go over each 
village in detail, with its complete figures, in front of me, and fix defi- 
nitely the rates for it and its standard nominal Jama. But the actual 
collections are not ueceessariiy an infallible guide to a village’s real 
revenue capacitj\ 

105. There are three obvious possible objections to this scheme. One 
is, that by knowing that he will have to pay only on what he grow.-s, the 
cultivator will not exeit iiimself to crop as large an area as he might do if 
he had under another system to pay (say) a chahi assessment on it whether 
he cultivated it or not : that is, that the system will put a premium on 
laziness. 

Another objection may be that the system removes all incentive to 
extend cultivation, such as a fixed assessment gives when fixed lor a period 
of years. Under the latter system the villager gets the benefit for the term 
of Settlement at least of all such new cultivation ; under the proposed 
S 3 ’'.stem it will become liable to assessment either at once on being 
culivated, or, if it receives anj’^ exemption under the rules for im- 
provements, the exemption will be for a shorter period. 

A further objection is that contained in Mr. Whitoway’s paragraph 
62 of his final report, vh : “that the sj'stem of a fixed rate on actual areas 
makes it the interest of each man to conceal as far as possible the cultivated 
area,” while a scheme, such as Mr. ^Yhite^va 3 ’■ proposed which 
provides for the lowering of the rates 'with the increase of cultivation, gives 
some slight incentive both to its spread and to its correct record. 

106. The first of these objections has perhaps some force in Mer- 
wara where Colonel Dixon’s system of high assessment, though tempered 
by heavy remissions, was designed to some extent with the object of com- 
pelling the Merp to be industrious, but the force it has now is, I think, 
very slight. Even the Mers have settled down now to agriculture as a 


* III these calculations everything lia*? been included as assessable ; but if ciops of less than four 
annas standard Yi ero exomiitcd finni asscssniont, the annual average demand 'vioiild not exceed Rs. 445» 
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primary means of subsistence. They have not still, as in Colonel Dixon’s 
time, to be weaned from habits of depending on less reputable methods of 
livelihood. 

And anyhow, both in regard to this and the second objection stated 
in the last paragraph, they would be by no means peculiar to the system 
now proposed for Ajmer-Merwara. They are common to all similar sys- 
tems of fluctuating assessments which have been set in working elsewhere, 
and responsibility lor which has been fulljr accepted. The Government of 
India themselves dispose of a.similar objection to the fluctuating system 
(which they themselves recommend) on tank lands vide paragraph 7 (i) 
of their present letter. They say that “ in view of the experience gained in 
other parts of India, the Government of India are unable to accept the 
argument that a fluctuating assessment would tempt the proprietors 
to let the tanks go out of use, as a sufficient ground for maintaining an 
irrigated assessment on unirrigated areas.” 

107. This statement of the position applies with equal force to wells 
and well lands. It is possible that the system proposed would here and 
there tempt some cultivators to content themselves with dry crops, to let 
the chahi area down purposely, and to shirk using their wells to their lull 
capacity. But even if the}^ did, the remedy under modern conceptions is 
not to •‘maintain an irrigated assessment on iinirrigated areas.” 

Asa matter of fact, however, the contingency, viz., designed reduc- 
tion oi' chahi area merely to escape the higher crop-rates, is not one 
which, I think, need be seriously feared. If a man has a well and there 
is water in it sufficient for irrigation, the Ajmer-Merwara cultivator will 
use it all right, Self-intei est will drive him to do so. And as regards “dry” 
cultivation, the determining factor here will always be the rainfall. If this 
is or promises to be favourable, a large area will be put under seed, whatever 
bo the method of assessment, provided that the expected demand be not 
too heavy. Lastly, the building of “new” wells for the exten-sion of “ wet” 
cultivation will not be checked if every cultivator building a new well is 
made, by’’ a protective lease or otherwise, to realise that this new well will, 
under the rules already in force, be exempted from the full increased 
assessment for twenty years. 

108. The third objection, viz., the temptation to concealment, relates 
to a mechanical matter, the remedy of which lies in our own hands, The 
admission of successful concealment even would be a confession of failure 
which is at least premature. So long as the superior revenue staff see that 
the Girdawars are doing their checking work properly and are effectively 
supervising the patwaris’ work, it should not be possible for cultivated 
areas to be concealed to any serious extent, or for a patwai’i to understate 
out-turn for long without being detected ; and if such a case of understat- 
ing or concealment should occur, the punishment should be prompt and 
detex’rent. 

109. There remain to be considered several subsidiary questions of 
Importance in connection with this proposed system of assessment. 
These are : — 

(1) The assessment of lands the value of whose out-turn is 

enhanced by (o) new wells, (6) other improvements and 
(c) the breaking-up or reclamation of waste. 

(2) The fixing of rates for special waterings from tanks required 

for any j)urpose other than the production of a fully-matured 
crop (vide rule 4 (a) of the irrigation rules on page 436 
of the j^^ jmer Regulations). 

(3) The assessment of lucerne grass and fodder crops. 
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(4) The question of rates for hhwn and muafi lands, both those 

entitled to tank water at privileged rates and those at 
ordinary rates (vide rule 13 of the irrigation rules on 
page 438 of Volume H to L, Ajmer Regulations). 

(5) The assessment of lands irrigated from tanks by ‘ lift.’ 

110, Questions two and three may be first dealt with. 

(i) As regards matter No. 2, I propose that the present rule four 

(a) referred to be retained unchanged. The cases of 
special single waterings have been and will be very few in 
number: and the rates given in that rule, which are based 
on the present crop-rates for the Rahi harvest, are already 
high enough. If any change were required to be made, it 
would be to fix rates lower than this. Rut in the circum- 
stances the present rates ma 3 ’- well be retained. 

(ii) And as regards question 3, here also the provisions of the pre- 

sent rules, vis., rule 14 of the irrigation rules on page 438, 
and rule 18 (vi) on page 520 of the Ajmer Regula- 
tions, ma^? be retained unchanged. I have therefore ro- 
pi’oduced the substance of these two rules in rule S of the 
proposed draft rules in Appendix TV. 

111. In regard to question 4 of the last but one paragraph, from 
the point of view of tank water-rate or revenue, there are two kinds of 
muafi. and Lhum, one kind paying privileged rates on certain tanks, 
the other paying the ordinary Khalsa rates. 

Under the jn'esent rule 13 referred to, the first, jn’ivileged, class pay 
a uniform fixed rate of Re. 1-4-0 per harvest, on the conditions stated in 
the rule. The rule applies to the present second class tanks only (vide 
paragraph 93 of Mr. Whiteway’s final Settlement Report). 

As regards this rate of Re. 1-4-0 per acre, I have not been able to 
discover with reference to what exactly this particular figure was originally 
fixed. But at anj’- rate it is a very old one : in fact, it seems to be an old 
traditional rate — eight annas a higha — found existing by former genera- 
tions of officers, who have been concerned with the drafting of the Ii’riga- 
tion Rules into their present form, and adopted bj'^ them without change — 
perhaps an arbitrary rate, at which, probably from the first construction 
of the tank, the hhumia.^ and muafidars concerned were allowed to take 
water. Or, if it did at one time represent any exact proportion of the 
ordinary Khalsa rates, all trace of this proportion seems since to have 
been lost. 

If it is open to hazard the supposition that it represented one-fourth 
of a maximum rate of Rs. 5 per acre of ordina.ry crops on the better tanks, 
then on present figures even there is no reason for enhancement (rnde 
paragraph 18 of Api^endix 1. to this report). One-sixth of the average 
annual value of an average acre of talahi soil under all second-class and 
fixed tanks is roughly Rs. 4 only, one-fourth of which is Re. 1, and these 
figures include land revenue also. On the better tanks the average would 
be somewhat higher, but Re, 1-4, as one-fourth of the ordinary Khalsa 
water-rate alone, may still be taken as a maximum. On the other hand, 
there is no question of reducing this old rate. It is now very well known 
and the people concerned are accustomed to it. 

I therefore propose for the present, at any rate — for if, on further 
enquirjT, there should appear any ground for re-considering this proposal, 
I will re-submit the matter— that this rate of Re. 1-4-0 be adopted for the 
new' term of Settlement also for these privileged hhum and mitafi lands. 



This rate will, of course, apply onty to irrigation taken by these 
pT'ivileofed plots from those tanks in respect of irrigation from whieh 
they have hitherto been paying this rate. 

All other hlinm and muafi lands will of course pay the same water- 
rates as the ordinary Khalsa lands. The crop-rates, however, now 
proposed in this report are composite rates, including charges for both 
land and water revenue. 

As already indicated, the third-class of crops represent primarily the 
crops sown on harani soil without irrigation ; that is. their rates represent 
practically the revenue rate on the land in the village in its dry aspect 
apart from the irrigation factor. 

Bhum and muafi lands, being la,nd-revenue free, must of course not 
he changed with this. They may, therefore, he assessed at the ordinary 
Khaim crop-rates after deduction of the third-class crop-rates of the village 
in which they lie : — e.y., the first-class crop-rate for irrigated crops in a 
village is Rs. 3, the third-class crop-rate is Re. 0-8-0 per acre. The 
water- rate, therefore, for bhum and muafi lands taking irrigation from 
a tank will be Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. 

112. There is, however, another question as to these rates on these 
hhurn and muafi lands, viz., whether they, or rather the revenue given by 
them, should, or should not, be made subject to proportionate reductions 
for dimini.shed, under average, out-turms in the same way as the revenue 
on ordin.ary Khaha lands is intended to fluctuate ? 

Under the present rules, the two kinds of hhurn and muafi lands are 
treated differently. Thus, the privileged hhurn and muafi lands which 
pay the fixed reduced rate of Re. 1-4-0 under the rule IS quoted do so on 
the exprsss condition that, if they begin taking the water in any harvest, 
this rate as payable in full (a) no matter how much or how little water 
they get, and (h) irrespective of whether they give a crop or not. 

Ordinary hih/m and muafi, on the other band, Avhich are irrigated 
from first-class crop-rate tanks receive the benefit of rule 9 of the irriga- 
tion rules w'hen applied; or if irrigated from second-class tanks, and the crop 
is less than a four-anna one, they wmuld in the same way as similarly failed 
Khalsa crops under rule IG (2) not be required to pay any water-rate. 

That is, for non-privileged hhurn and muafi lands paying the 
ordinary hhalsa water-rates the principle has been already admitted 
that whatever concessions, under the rules for the time being in force, 
the hhalsa lands get, the hlnim and muafi lands paying the same rates 
also get. This principle should beffollowed under the new system now 
proposed, proportionate reductions of the water revenue on these non- 
privileged blnim and muafi lands being given according to actual out- 
turn. 

But what is to be done in this respect in the case of the first kind of 
himm and m.uafii lands paying privileged rates on certain second-class 
tanks under rule 13 ? 

The present position must, I presume, be allowed to continue. It 
wdll seem, perhaps, somewhat anomalous to allorv fluctuating water revenue 
on other hhurn, and muafi lands and to refuse this on these privileged 
lands ; but the question as to why the latt(3r should not pay the full 
ordinary rates was raised at last Settlement, and it was apparently 
decided that as the.se privileged Lands got their avater-supply so cheaply, 
no further concessions were necessary. On the same ground, therefore, 
I propose that the rate of Re. 1-4-0 for these privileged hhurn and muafi 
lands be again made conditional on full p,ayment in all circumstances, as in 
the present Rule No. 1 3 referred to. The one exception only that might 
possibly be made in its rigidity is to remit altogether even this rate in 
cases where the crop irrigated turns out to he a complete failure, giving 
no grain out-turn. But even this I do not advocate ; it would increase 
the work of the patwari and of the asse.ssing officer and might lead to 
abuses for a comparatively small gain. 
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ll3. ' With, regard to tlie question of “lift” irrigation from tanks 
(question 5 of para. 109), it is true that an acre of lift irrigated land 
will not, if the cultivator take sufficient trouble with it, give less produce 
than one irrigated by “ flow. ” JBnt there will ordinarily be a sensible 
difference in the cost of production, to the extent of the cost of the 
labour and other expenditure involved iii working the lift, as compared 
with the flow irrigation 

This question of “lift” irrigation, however, I have already discussed 
in my Note on tanks in Appendix J. As there indicated, on other tank 
systems and on most canals the “lift” rate is usually one-half of the 
rate for the “ flow ” iri'igation. 

I propose, that in Ajmer-Merwara also on crops grown by “lift” 
irrigation from tanks only half the rates be charged that are lixed for 
those irrigated by “flow.” 

114 With regard to the subject of new wells and other improvements 
(question 1 of para. 109), as the whole quo.stion of the existing Kulcs of 
Ajmer-Merwara relating to agricultural improvement still awaits exami- 
nation, and there are certain points connected Avith them on which the 
ultimate orders may possibly modify the.se rule.s, I liavo put what 1 have 
to say for the present purposes into the form of a Note attached to this 
report as Appendix V., to which I Avould now request reference. 

1 then need only state here, in summary of the conclusions there 
given, the course which it is proposed to folloAV for the present in regard 
to the several classes of local improvements, pending the settlement of the 
whole general question of these improvement rules, and the final orders 
thereon : — 

(1) A new well built within the last twenty years will bo dealt with 
by the lands irrigated from it being assessed at “ dry ” rates I'or a period of 
twenty years from the beginning of the harvest first irrigated from it, in 
strict literal adherence with the existing rules. 

(2) New wells Avill be understood for present purposes to include : 

(а) An entirely new well conA’erting “ dry ” to “wet" 

cultivation, or creating new “wet” cultivation alto- 
gether. 

(б) A new well built AA'here another well already exists, 

and irrigating only areas already irrigated and 
assessed at “wet” rate.s. 

(c) A ncAV well built to replace an old one going, or gone, 
out of use from causes beyond the well owner’s 
control. 

(3) I propose also ; — 

(f) In the case of an existing well or of an existing 'rap- 
pat ’ (which is not already enjoying exemption under 
the current improvement rules), which has been fairly 
recently repaired and of which the repairs haA'e in- 
volved the owner in serious expenditure, 

(u) In the case of new distributaries, including odhs, 
and new nddis and rappats, built within the ten 
years or so, 

to consider each case on its merits without reference to an}’' rigid periods, 
e.g., five or ten years, such as arc prescribed by the present rules, and to 
grant exemption from increased assessment on increased value thereby 
created to such extent or for such period as may be necessary to recoup 
the capital expenditure incurred in each case, and to give interest thereon 
at the rate of, say, eight per cent, during the period of recoupment, 
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(4) A regards reclamation of waste, the existing rule will be 
followed. 

(5) Unsuccessful new wells of the class referred to in paragraph 9 
of the Note in Appendix V., I do not propose to deal with for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, pending orders on the general reference on the whole 
subject of the Improvement Rules : nor with repairs to existing distri- 
butaries and nadis. 

(6) For each village, in the course of the current preparation of 
new records, two separate lists are being compiled in the village itself, 
one showing nil its wells, and the second showing all its other improve 
ments of all kinds. When the time comes for each village’s assessment 
crop-rates to be fixed and its standard nominal jama to be worked out, 
its lists will also be gone through, and all wells and other improvements 
which are found to be entitled to exemption or reduced rates on the 
grounds stated above, will be registered in a “ register of improvements 
entitled to concessions,” in which will be recorded all necessary details, 
and an extract therefrom relating to his well or other improvement will 
be given to the owner concerned, by way of aannd or protective lease 
{vide para. 10 of the Government of India’s Resolution No. 6-193-2, 
dated the 24th May 1906). Thereafter, when a new well is built or 
other improvement made, the Collector will, under rules (which will be 
submitted in dralt tor orders in connection with the general reference 
already referred to) prescribing all necessary procedure, have the well or 
other improvement after due enquiry registered in tlie register of 
improvements, and have a similar extract therefrom granted to the 
riglitful recipient. It will then be one of the duties of the Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commi.'>sioner and of the Collector to watch the entries 
in the registers and, as the period of each registered concession expires, 
to take the necessary action to enforce the Government’s full demand. 

11,5. In the draft proposed rules in Appendix IV., I have inserted 
provisions relating to the assessment of new and repaired wells. But a 
re-draft to give effect to whatever orders are passed upon the present 
report will be submitted for separate consideration. 

I may remark here, however, that if the system of assessment now 
proposed in this report be approved, at any rate on its broad lines, these 
rules are meant to take the place of (i) present rules 1 to ] 1, except 4 (a) 
and 4 {b) and 14 to 24 inclusive, of the present tank irrigation rules on 
pages 435 to 440, and (u) all the present vaiiable village assessment rules, 
12 to 25 on pages 518 to 522 of the Ajmer Regulations, all of whicli rules 
maj" now be abolished. The remaining Irrigation rules 12, 13 and 25 to 
68, together with Appendix A to these and its Forms may then be revised 
as executive and administrative rules, accoiding to what is indispensably 
required. 

116. The fluctuation system proposed is intended in general to 
apjil}’ to all the villages of Ajmer-Merwara. But there are a few villages 
in which, owing to exceptional circumstances, a fixed assessment may be 
allowed to be retained if the proprietors so desire it and there are guar- 
.antees that a fixed assessment will work successfully. 

For instance, the village of Ashapura, near Nasirabad, belongs to the 
PrcMliijterinn Mission SocifLy, and is worked by it in direct connection 
with the purposes of the Mission. The present Jama is a light one, and the 
Society can and does finance the village through all seasons. Kitanipura, 
also, has some exceptional circumstances ; it adjoins Ajmer itself, and its 
population are either malis or market gardeners, who grow fruits and 
flowers largely, for which there is a ready and lucrative market in the 
Ajmer City, or are of other castes who find ready employment there. 
Neither of these two villages, therefore, are dependent merely on agricul- 
tural conditions. 

For such villages, if a’fixed assessment were pressed for, that is, now 
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before the new arrangements are put into force, I think it miglit bo grant- 
ed on the express condition that, if the villagers ever applied for a 
suspension and remission of the revenue on the ground of adverse seasons, 
or allowed the revenue to fall into arrears at any time, the village svould 
be brought at once under fluctuatini; assessment like the rest of the 
district. 

If a general fluctuating system for all villages is now sanctioned, at 
the same time, therefore, power may be reserved for me to propose, by way 
of exceptions, fixed assessments for the villages indicated. This authority 
would, of course, be only very sparingl}” used, only where there is reli- 
able ground for belief that a fixed assessment would work successfully 
without risk of suspensions, remissions or arears of revenue. 

T;n: Gross Produce and Net Assets. 

117. In this section of the I’eport the figures now given relate 
only to the Ajmer district 

The extraction work of the Beawar and Todgarh tahsils of IMorwara 
is not yet finished, and their net assets and proposed rates will bo report- 
ed separatelj’’ as soon as the whole materials are complete. 

The estimate of the total gross produce and the net as.sets for 
district Ajmer have been worked out as averages of the actual figures of 
five years — 1,304 Pa.?/?, 1305 Pa.<-7i, 1308Pa.v/j, 1.311 J^ash' and ISil Fa.sli. 
These are, it will ho seen from the statement of harvests given in [Xira- 
graph 36 of this report, the better years of the last decade. These can be 
tuken, us we are proposing a fluctnating .assessment which allows reduction 
for years under this standard, .and are not proposing a fixed assessment 
for which an average of ordinarily good and poor years would be required. 
Owing to the area under cash rents being very small and, in fact under 
real competition cash rents, insignificant, no valuation of the as«cssable 
net assets of the district could be attempted by rates given bj- these 
cash rents. 

There are, however, certain preliminary matters which require notice. 
These are those relating to: — 

(1) Prices. 

(2) The nature of the cultivating holdings, rents and the rental 

sj'stem, and the landlord’s share of the divisible produce. 

(3) Customary deductions from the divisible produce. 

(4) Bhusa and straw. 

(5) Yields of crops and standards of yields. 

Prices. 

118. I deal with prices first. I h.ave liad to work out the valuations 
of all the average crop out-turns applying the retail prices, to begin 
with. These are for the main, and by far the most important, staples grown 
comp<aratively readily obtainable from the lists of retail prices koiifup 
regularly in the tahsili registers, supplemented in a few cases by the Gaze- 
ttes and the volume of “Prices and Wages” publislicd by the Government 
of India, and, for a few of the earlier years after last Settlement, from the 
District Annual Administration Beports. These sources give the actual 
prices recorded at the time, year by year or month bj’^ month, for some 
twenty-one of the most largely-grown staples out of the forty-one different 
articles shown in the village Jinswara statements; and for these articles 
these prices cannot be questioned as the safest, most certeiti, prices to work 
on obtainable in the circumstances. And in the case of the remaining 
articles for which such recorded prices do not exist, or for which 
no series of prices over a number of years could anywhere be obtained, such 
as vegetables, melons, gw.ar, kulath, etc., I have, on the basis of actual 
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recent prices ascertained as obtaining in as many centres as possible all over 
the tahsil, or on estimates of the ordinary cash values of the average out- 
turn on an average acre of the crop in question, worked out for each an 
average cash price per nniund or per average acre of produce, according 
to the nature of the crop, which is, I think, reasonably correct and safe. 
The statement of these prices is given in Appendix XITI. attached to this 
report. 

119. A complete list of harvest prices, on the other hand, for fnrty- 
onc articles over a term of years it has been impossible to obtain. No official 
lists of any of these prices arc kept up anywhere in the district ; and, 
although endeavour has been made to obtain these prices from private 
sources, and statements have been collected from mahajans, zamindars 
and others of all the larger or representative villages over all portions 
of the district, I have not been able to obtain a complete satisfactory list, 
for all the forty-one articles, of the ordinarj^average p7’ices which the cultiva- 
tors inny be supposed to get for the produce of their several crops, on which 
one could rely with any confidence. At any rate, a satisfactory list of 
harvest prices obtained by the cultivators for even the majority ot the 
ordinary crops over a term of years of any length it is practically impos- 
sible to obtain, 'fhe prices forthcoming are practicalljr wholly those of 
recent years, which cannot be apjdied simply to the more distant years : 
while the prices given for the rarer crops seemed to be mere estimates in 
nianj’ cases ratber than actual prices. Moreover, a set of actual prices of 
somo sort or other, for as man}' years back as pos>ible, was desirable as a 
definite basis to work on for several purposes connected with this report. 

T 20. A valuation of the avcrn<ge gross produce and the assets at the 
retjiil prices alone which are paid by the con.sumers in petty transactions 
in the bazar would, of course, be entirely fallacious ; a valuation repre- 
senting values ifeceived by the cultivators from the grain-dealers on 
wholesale transactions is, of course, ab.solutoly es.-;ontinl. 

But it was really wasting time to try and guess out more or less 
fictitious, certainly assumed and not real, prices over a term of years for 
eacl) individual article of the large number, forty-one, for which prices are 
required. It is obviously safer and is, in fact, the only practical course in 
the oircum.stnncos to take the retail prices and to apply them for the 
valuations required, and then to suitably i educe the latter to allow for 
the excess of retail prices over those at which the cultivators have to 
soil — as was done by Mr. LaTouche at the last Settlement (viWc para- 
graphs 20!) and 21 G of his report). 

With reference to the statement of retail prices given in Appendix 
XI 11., it may be remarked that, ns the tahsili registers give monthly prices, 
the figures shown in that statement aie, for the articles taken from those 
registers, in each case the average of the prices recorded for the three 
months at and succeeding each harvc.st time {viz., October, November and 
December for Kharit crops, and April, May and June for crops), these 
aveiages being taken as probably not so far removed from the level of 
harvest prices as a half-yearly, or a yearly, average would be. Never- 
theless, these prices ate still the retail pi ices of these months, and their 
eflect still requires further reduction. 

The question now is, to wliat extent the vnlimtions at the retail 
prices which we have taken must bo reduced to bring them down as imar 
as we can judge to the level of the real assets of the cultivatons. 

121. At the last valuation of the district’s assessable assets, made in 
1874 by Mr. LaTouche, who also apparently found retail prices only avail- 
able, he estimaterl [vide para, 21G of his final report) that the cultivator’s 
selling price was about ton per cent. lower than the retail prices taken by 
him. A reduction of ten percent, from the present retail prices, however, 
would not be sufficient. I have the village statements, already referred to, 
of the prices said to be obtained by the cultivators for their crops in those 



villages or their neighbourhood, and by the courtesy of- the local agents 
of the firm of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, I have been supplied with a list of 
their w'holesale prices which they have paid for certain articles for a 
number of years past at their two agencies at Beawar and Kekri. Examin- 
ing all these lists, I find that, for the articles given, these wholesale and 
village 23rices range roughly from 10 to 25 per cent, below their retail 
prices. The estimates of the Tah.sildars and other revenue officials who 
have also been consulted in this matter put the price to the cultivator at 
some 10 per cent, to 12'5 per cent, and 15 jier cent, below their retail 
price. 

Personally, taking all considerations into account, I think we must as- 
sume a reduction of twenty per cent, all round from the stated I'etail prices 
before we can get down to a reasonably safe level of harvest prices. The 
Ajmer city bazar is fairly central for the whole of the Khalsa villages, but, 
on the other hand, the cultivator’s produce changes hands at once in his 
village, and he will only get the village price which the Bunnia will give, 
and the Bunnia will naturally take care to pitch that price so as to cover 
at least the cost of any transporting of the grain that may be necessary. 
As the villages recede into the farther-removed outlying portions of the 
district, the selling prices to the cultivator must correspondingly fall 
lower and lower from the retail prices governed by the rates in the Ajmer 
market, on entering which, again, all articles will have paid an octroi tax. 

Lastly, in respect of a large portion of the out-turn pure economic 
considerations do not apply. Even before it is sown, the crop is in many 
instances alread}'' hypothecated to the -Bunnia who advances the seed, 
finanoe.s and feeds the cultivator during the period of cultivation, and at 
the last steps in to take the matured crop at his own price. If attention 
were concentrated solely on this factor, it would be very difficult to make 
any acceptable estimate at all of what the value was to the cultivators of 
the yearly crop out-turns. 

But at any rate the reduction of ten per cent, from the retail prices, 
except possibly for a comparatively few villages m the vicinity of Ajmer, 
would, on general grounds, be too little. The reduction of twenty’- per cent, 
which I propose to make is not, I think, too much ; on the contrary, if 
anything, when the village circumstances and the distances of out] 3 nng 
villages and all factors are considered, it might even be increased some- 
what, up'to twenty-five per cent, or so. 

122. As regards the question of how present prices compare with 
those of last Settlement, I attach the two following statements, which 
explain themselves. The first includes the figures of all years during the 
last thirty for the six principal grain staples ; the second excludes six 
jmars of iamines or exceptionallv’ high prices. 
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Statement Yll. 

Average prices for certain staples since 1874 to 190C-07, Ajmer District. 


Staples. 

1S74. 

1877 

to 

I8S2. 

1SS2-S3 

to 

IS8C-87. 

ISS7-SS 

to 

1891-92 

1892-93 

■to 

1896-97 

1S97-9S 

to 

IGOl-02. 


Average 
prices 
for the 
20 years 
1887- 
190G-07. 

Increase 
of prices 
of last 
20 years 
over 
those of 
1S74, 

Incicase 
of pi ices 
of last 
10 ycais 
over 
those of 
2874. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Wheat 

16-0 

13’9 

15-13 

1-2-6 

12-2 

10-9 

mm 




Barley 

24 0 

19-11 

2G-1 

18-7 

21-11 

16-13 

17-11 




Oram 

23-0 

18-5 

27-0 

18-10 

21-11 

C.5-7 

lG-11 




Maizo 

22-0 

19-14 

25-14 

17-11 

21-10 

lG-5 

20-10 




Jowar 

23-8 

19-13 

24-11 

180 

21-12 

15-15 

21-2 




Bajra 

19-12 

lG-3 

19-15 

17-3 

17-5 

14 -.7 

17-4 




Wheat 

lG-0 

14-11 

12-4 

Jl-G 

11-13 

•1-3C p.o 

-t-41_p.c. 


24-0 

22-U 



18-.1 1 

•1-29 „ 

-439 „ 

Gram 

23-0 

22-11 



1S*2 

+ 27- „ 

+ 43 „ 

Maize 

220 

22-14 

19-11 


19-2 

+ 15 „ 

+ 19 „ 

Jowar 

23 8 

22-4 

19-14 


19-4 

+ 22 „ 

+ “h , , 

Bajra 

19-12 

18-1 

17 

-4 

■■ 

16-9 

+ 19 

+ 25 „ 










-s 

Incieas* 

Wheat 

ICO 



12-12 




■t20 p.o. 

of avcrc 

Barley 

24-0 



20-1 




+•20 „ 

age pn 

tiram 

2.3-0 



19-10 




+ 17 „ 

CCS rJ 

Maize 

22-0 



20-6 




■f 8 ,, 

tlio 30 

Jowar 

2.3-8 



20-4 




■1 10 „ 

3 -cars to 

Biijru 

19-12 




17-1 




+ 17 „ 

those of 
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Note — A ll years onclude'J. 


Statement VUE. 


Staples. 

Average 
pi 1003 of 
1874.- 

1877 

to 

1881-82. 

18S-2.83 

to 

188G-S7. 

1887-88 
• to 
1891-92. 

1892-93 

to 

1800-97. 

1897-98 

to 

1901-02. 

1902.03 

to 

190G-07. 

I’ercontage 
of inc rcase 
of prices 
1897-1907 
to 1874. 

All roviiid 
iiioi ease 
1S87-I907 
to 1871. 

1 

o 

3 


5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Wheat 

16-0 

l.)-I 

1.7-13 

12-12 

I2H 

11-0 ; 

.12-2 



Bailey 

24-0 

22-8 

26-1 

1810 

2t 1 

18-3 

18-15 



Oram 

23-0 

22-0 

27-0 

■I»nl 

24- H 

16 9 

17-16 



Maizo 


•23-12 

25-14 

18-4 

24-4 

17-15 1 

-22-5 



.Ton-ar 

23-8 

23-1 1 

24-11 

187 

24-1.3 

1 7-8, 

•22 1 1 



B.ijra 

19-12 

18-13 

19-15 

15 8' 

19-4 

1.7 14 

18-10 



Wheait 

■Bl 

|H 


T2-I2 

Jl-9 

-4 39 p.c 


Barley 




210 

IS-9 

+ 30 


Gram 


24-8 

2l’H 

172 



Maize 

2-2-0 

24-13 

21-4 

■302 



Jo^\ar 

2.3-8 


21-10 

20 

•2 

+ 17 „ 


Bajra 

29*12 

mm 

I 

7-6 

1.7*4 

+ 15 „ 








20 years average 

1877-1907 


Wheat 

IG-O 


13-4 


1887 to 1907. 

ito 1874. 



24*0 


21-7 






Gram 

23-0 


21-2 


12 

•-7 

-^21 p.c. 

- 31 p. e. 

Maize 

22-0 


2-2-1 


20-0 

+ T2 „ 

•1 -20 ' ,. 

Jowar 

23 -S 


22 0 


19 7 

+ 10 „ 

+ 18 

Bajra 

19-12 


18-0 


20-H 

4 • • ) , 

+ 7 M 







20-14 

+ 7 ,, 








17*0 

+ 10 „ 

+ f4 ,, 


XoTK — U’ho years 1877*78, 1878*79, 1891-*92, 1896-97, 1899-1900 and J90o*0G have been emitted aa 
years of abnormally high pricf’h_ 
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Statement YII. shows that the average prices over the whole thirty 
years are in general some seventeen per cent, above the average prices taken 
by ]\rr. LaTouehe in 1874 for his valuation ; while for the last twenty 
years they are all-round twenty-five per cent, higher. For the past ten 
years the prices which have ruled are all-round some thirty- two per cent, 
higher. Wheat has consistently risen higher than the other five commo- 
dities. But barlej'^ which is the jarincipal staple of food in the district 
shows rises of twenty per cent, twenty-nine per cent, and thirty-nine 
per cent, in the above three periods. 

Omitting the six abnormal years, however {vide Statement VIII) we 
find that over the thirty years as a whole barley has risen twelve per cent., 
whileoverthe last twent}' years it is twenty per cent, above that of 1874, ■ 
and the average price of the last ten years is as much as thirty per cent, 
over that of 1874. All other articles exhibit a rise, though, except in the 
case of wheat, the rises are in general more modfiied. Taken all together 
the six articles indicate that all-round average prices over the whole thirty 
years are ten per cent., those over the last twenty years are seventeen per 
cent., and those over the last ten years are some twenty to twenty-four 
per cent, above the prices of 1874. 

123. For the last eighteen years ending 1314 Fnsli the district has 
compiled each year an annual district aggregate Jinswara statement 
showing the total areas and produce out-turns These eighteen years are 
just short of a full two decades ; but as they represent closely enough the 
latter, I have taken these statements and valued their aggregate produce 
for each crop 3 ^ear by year at the prices shown in the statement in 
Appendix XIII., and worked out the annual average valuation. This 
comes to Bs. 13,54,110, without any account taken of bhusa and straw. 

Valueing these average out-turns for the whole eighteen years of these 
statements, however, at the prices taken b}"^ Mr, LaTouehe in 1874 
(paragraph 209 of his repot t), we find that the ftresent aggregate average 
pn'duee would be ■worth Rs. 11,01,787. Rs, 13,54,1 10 is in excess of 
Rs. 1 1,01,787 by some twenty-two per cent. 

That is, these figures indicate that prices over the last twenty jmars 
have averaged all-round some twenty-two per cent, higher than those at 
the last valuation in 1874. 

With the value of bhusa and straw added in each case, the corres- 
ponding figures are Rs. 14,35,852 and Rs. 11,65,952, again a difference 
of twenty-three per cent. 

The detailed figures of these valuations are given in the statement 
attached as Appendix XIV. to this report. 

Again, taking areas into account, both of Mr. LaTouche’s statement 
and of the present eighteen years’ average we find {vnie Appendix XIV.) 
that his all-round average price for the produce of all crops combined was 
Rs. 2 09; while the corresponding price of the eighteen j'-ears’ average 
total annual valuation is Rs. 2'83— the individual valuations at both 
periods being made, of course, at retail pi’ices. Mr. LaTouehe reduced his 
retail prices bj’’ ten per cent ; we reduce ours by twenty per cent. 

Rs, 2-09 reduced bj"^ ten per cent, gives Rs. 1-88. 

„ 2-83 reduced by twenty per cent, gives Rs. 2‘26. 

„ 2’26 is twenty per cent, in excess of Rs 1‘88 ; 

that is, over the tahsil as a whole and its total produce, a rise of twenty 
per cent, in the general value of agricultural produce over the last 
twent}’ j’ears from the level of thirty years ago is indicated. 

Lastlj^, allowing for the difference in the average yields per acre for 
the six chief staples of paragraph 122, as assumed in Mr. LaTouche’s 
statement (page 94 of his report) and of the average actual out-turn of 
the last eighteen years (Appendix XIV) we get the following figures: — 


rSTATEJIENT.l 
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-Statexjent IX. 


1 


.T 

4 


e 

7 

8 

STAri.K. 

Mb. LaTouchk’s StrtxLEMENT. 

Peesent, 

Difference 
of Column 

7 and 
Column 4. 

Out- turn 
per Aero 
assumed. 

Price 
assumed. 
(Rupees 
per Md). 

Valuo per 
Aero, 

Average 
actual 
out-turn 
per Acre. 

Average 
price 
(Rupees 
per Mcl). 

Value 
per Aero. 



Mns. 

Rs, 

Es. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Barley 

... 

10-00 

1-6G 

16-66 

10-31 

2-31 

23-82 

-1- 43 p. c. 

Maize 

... 

10-00 

1-82 

18-20 

7-68 

2-14 

16-44 

-10 

.To war 


2-50 

1-71 

4-25 

2-36 

1-97 

4-65 

+ 10 

Bajr.a 


2-50 

2-03 

5-10 

2-85 

2-33 

6-66 

30 

Gram 


2-SO 

1-74 

4-35 

3-54 

2-35 

S-32 

+ 91 

Wheat 


7-50 

2-50 

18-75 

7-34 

3-19 

23-42 

+ 25 

Tot.vl 

... 


... 

67-31 

... 



+ 23 


. That is, again an all-round incx-ease of values of some tweuty-tliree 
per cent, is indicated. 

There is thus ample evidence that thei-e has been an increase of 
values of produce ot some twenty per cent., or a little over twenty per cent, 
all round. Taking the round figure, we may assume for the purposes of 
this report an increase of twenty per cent , that is, primarily in retail 
pi'iees; but we may assume also that, with the undoubted improvements 
of communications by road and railways and the greater movements of 
the population, the harvest values or prices have followed this rise of 
retail prices in an approximately cox-responding degree. 


The Holdings and Tenants, Rents and the Rental Ststeji, and the 

Landlord’s Share. 

124. The distribution of the total areas in holdings between the 
khewatdars and their tenants is indicated for tahsil Ajmer in the follow- 
ing statement: — 


[Statement.] 
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Statemest X. 




CmCLra. j 



Details. 

1311 r.isu. 

Total of 
District 
Ajmer. 


1 

Ajmer. 

Gang* 

waiiii. 

Pu'ihknr, 

D.ijgarli. 

Kamsar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0, 

7 

1. 

1 

Cultivated Area 

23,100 

20,007 

5,534 ! 

25,150 

40,043 

1, -20, 501 

2. 

i\re.a eel/*cultivatcfl by tho | 
Proprietors ; 

11,939 

18,119 

2,944 

12,130 

22,711 

C7|S7i> 

3. 

rcrccntago ot 2 to 1 | 

51 -07 

69-51 

53-20 

4S-23 

55-95 

50-33 

4. 

Area ouUivatod by Tenants — 








(a) Faying A'lVirf rents— 




i 




(i) Ordinary 

3,781 

0,342 

2,674 

3,010 

6,0-20 

; 21,330 


(ii) Tlicka and Gngri 

233 

20 

1 

5 

119 

35 

412 

1 


(ti) Faying Cash rents — 


i 






(i) Ordinary 

240 

: 379 

3 

SCO 

1,43S 

2,9-20 


(ii) Gngri and Tiickn 

CIS 

146 

8 

21S 

Ml 

1,130 


(iii) Halsara and low-rented 
liirani 

6,292 

1,002 


8,213 

11,20S 

* 

20,S.3.5 

S. 

Fcrccntnge of 4 (n) (i) to J 

IC'33 

24-33 

40-5) 

H-35 

12-35 

ir-70 

(>. 

Do. ot 1 (o) (ii) to 1 

i 1-01 

-03 

•00 


-00 

•34 

7* 

Do. of 4 (fc) (i) to 1 

1'03 

1-45 

•0,'. 

3-42 

3-31 

0'.|2 


Do, ot 1 ((/) (ii) to 1 

2-OS 

•50 

•15 

•B7 

•35 

•94 

0 . 

Do. of 4 (6) (iii) to 1 

27-23 

4-07 

... 

32-GO 

27-72 

•2''27 



100-00 

lOOfXJ 

100 OC' 

101) -00 

100-00 

100 00 

10, 

Percentage of 4 (n) + 4 (li) 

4S-33 

.30-49 

4C-S0 

51-77 

41-05 

43-07 





1311 F.\sli. 



1. Coltivated Area 

22,811 

23.OC0 

7,934 

25,104 


1,18,500 

2. Area fcUcultivatcd hy <iljo 
Proprietors 

11,878 

15,G73 

4,220 j 

12,680 

2-2, 4S3 

00,940 

3. Percentage of -2 to 1 j 

4. Area onltiiated by Tenants — j 

r.->-07 

07 ’9C 

] 

1 

53-27 

50-11 

5G‘S7 

j 

50-49 

(o) Paying Kind rents— - 


1 





(i) Ordinary 

4,009 

5,790 

3,CSG 

3,732 

0,431 

21,2,55 

(ii) Theka and Gvigri 

24 

17 

5 

140 

59 

45-2 

(6) Paying Caeh rents— 







(i) Ordinaiy 

281 

594 

25 

913 

1,075 

3,;t98 

(ii) Gngri and Theka ... 

089 

7G 

*2 

171 

170 

1,148 

(iii) Halsara and low-rent- 
ed Baram 

5,270 

1,000 


7.5-22 

S.719 

•2-2,511 

5. Percentage of 4 (o) (j) to 1 

20-47 

25-11 

45-83 

14-83 

10-27 

20-47 

0- Do. of 4 (a) (ii) to 1 ~ 

•11 

•07 

•00 

*50 

•10 


7. Do. of 4 (6) (a) lo 1 

1 23 

2-19 

•31 

3-G3 { 

4-23 

2-87 

8. Do, of 4 (6) (ii) to 1 

3-02 

•33 

•53 

•GS 

•43 

•97 

9. Do, of 4 (6) (iii) to 1 

23-10 

. 4-34 

... 1 

29-89 

22-05 

lS-99 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

10. Percentage of 4 (a) 4 (6) 

47-9.3 

3204 

1 

•10-73 

49-59 

43-13 

1 

43*51 

1 
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The year 1311 2fasli was taken, as in that year the last usual local 
six-yearly Jamabandi was draw’n up. The figures for 1314 jRasli I have 
had specially compiled a.s showing the facts nearer to the present date. 

This statement shows that of the total area annually taken into 
holdings ; — ' 

(1) 56 per cent, is self-cultivated by the proprietors. 

(2) -Some 19 per cent, to 22 per cent, is made up of halsara, 

and of stretches of course barani land, akin to the 
halsara. 

r3) 21 ‘o per cent, to 25 percent, only are what for the time 

being inay be called ordinary rented lands. 

With regard to halsara lands, paragraph 31 of Mr. Whiteway’s 
Final Settlement Keport may be referred to, I need only add that the 
rates paid for them are still old traditional rates as entered in the records 
of past Settlements, and in no way represent anything approaching real 
or competition rents. 

And as regards the stretches of course barani areas which, on simi- 
larity of conditions, have been included under this head halsara, the rents 
practically invariably represent merely the barani revenue rate on the 
village. These areas are, indeed, khewat land, but are those which the 
khcwatdar allows another to cultivate on the payment by the latter of 
the revenue only on it. 

As, however, these barani areas are distinguishable from the halsara 
proper, and if we are to presume that Mr. LaTouche, in the state- 
ment in paragraph 217 of his report, included these revenue-rate-pay- 
ing barani areas in, while excluding the halsara lands from the so- 
called tenants’ area, we may, in order to establish a nearer comparison of 
past and present conditions, remove these khaksa areas again from the 
Ichalsa. Roughly they occupy, I estimate, some three per cent, of the 
whole holdings area. 

125. Including these revenue-rate-payiug barani areas, then, the 
rented area now is some 24 to 28 per cent, of the holdings’ area, as 
compared with the twenty percent, of roughly at Mr. LaTouche’s time — 
an increase, in fact, is apparent. And an increase of course would natur- 
ally be looked for from a probable rise in population and the growth in the 
number of mortgaged holdings. But while the latter is no doubt I’eal from 
the series of years of famines and distress since last Settlement, the 
increase in agricultural population has been very slight. The total figures 
for the whole Ajmer district, including urban and non-agricultural 
population, were in 1876, 3,09,914, and in 1901, 3,67,453, — ostensibly an 
increase of 18'56 per cent. But the bulk of this rise is claimed by the 
city of Ajmer, and the very large railway communities which have been 
attracted since the opening of the railwaj’- and the location of its huge 
workshops here : the increase outside the city in the rural areas is pro- 
bably very slight. In the 1881 Census the recorded population was 
3,59,288, so that the rise in the last twenty years up to 1901 has been, 
for city and all, only two per cent. 

But, on the v'hole, if even it be presumed that Mr. LaTouchcs’ 
figures refer to the same areas as those now given in the above statement, 
all that can be safely said is that, on the figures available, the rented 
area shows the natui’al tendencj’^ to increase, without having actually in- 
creased to any marked extent. It would seem to average now about one- 
fourth of -the total holdings’ area as compared with one-fifth in 1874 
hide the opening portion of paragraph 6 of the Government of India’s 
otter No. 417-42-2 of 26th February 1907, under reference. 

126, Futher analysis of the tenants’ area in the above statemeirt 
exhibits also the relative unimportance of the cash rents. Eliminating 

rents, witli which have been cla.ssed a few so-called leases (ihekaf). 
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only some two-and-a-Iialf to three per cent, of the wliole hokling.s’ area is 
under real cash rents. Guf/ri payments include other consideration.s, .such 
as interest on debt besides the cnltivatory rent for the land, and it is not 
possible to sejjarate the rent from the total pa^’^ment. The thekas are 
often more genuine rents, hut the^' are in the first place practically all 
lump rents over mixed soils, and. apart from these rents themselves, there 
are practically no other areas for deducing the soil proportions b}” which 
to resolve these lump rents into soil rates. Secondly, even when analysed, 
they are usually found to cxpres.s no more than the znhli rates which we 
know already under the heads “ cash rents-ordinary ” of the statement 
above. 

These “ ordinary ” cash rents are, in fact, largely zabti or jinsphcr 
rents only’’ — far maize and cotton only, nearly nil ranging roughly round 
Ks. 2 per bigha or a little over. These rates are, liowevor, with a few 
exceptions, old traditional rates only, and in some places they are alleged 
to be now much too low. On the other hand, in a few cases where higher 
rates have been impo.sed in recent years, tlie struggle is still going on, on 
the one side to collect, and on the other to resist, these rates. 

In the circumstances, therefore, such cash rents as exist, apart from 
their covering only so minute an area, are, from either being obviou.sl}’’ low 
or from not baAung yet reached that stereotyped stage at Avhich they 
could be taken as established fair competition rents, not capable of being 
taken as the basis of rental values for the vast remaining area. 

127. We are thus thrown back entirely to the kind rents. These I 
have had also separated into (1) those taken by mortgagee.? {gugri), and 
those in which the rent is paid in a xed numbers olf maunds of grain 
without any relation to the actual total out-turn and (2) “ordinary” kind 
rents. 

It is in these “ ordinary” kind rents alone that wo must find our guide 
to the prevailing accepted rates of rent. They cover some eighteen per 
cent, to twenty per cent, of the total holdings area. 

The areas covered by these “ ordinary ” kind rents are now analysed 
futher in the following statement, so as to indicate the actual percentage 
of the produce taken by’ the landlords ; — 


[Statement. 



STATEMENT IX. 


Shoioing Analysis of the Average Rent Rates in Kind^ District Ajmer 



No. of Villages, 
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Bates in Kind, Distnint Ajmer. 
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Over the tahsil as a whole, on the area let, the laudlorrl’s share 
amounts, it will thus ho seen, to rougJily orw-third of the out-iurn. 'i’he 
share in the khnlsn is higher in the aggregate tlmn in the Jagir Estates — 
a natural phenomenon explained by the fact that the Jagirdars are for 
the most part non-residents, and have no further concern with tlic land 
01 ’ their tenants than the collecting of the rents from them, while in the 
hhaha villages the reverse is the case — the landlords are in the main resi- 
dents, the tields lot change from \’^ear to year, and the landlords are in 
many cases very directly concerned with llic lands lot. either from having 
themselves previously manured (hem, or from supplying manure or .seed, 
or lending the use of a well or implements, or from giving some othei- 
assi.stance. 

For these latter considerations the half produce rales taken do not. 
generally represent the true rents alone. They rcpiesent the latter 
varying amounts for materials supplied or help given. These latter 
considerations tmi.st liierefero he eliminated. 'J'liey ahsoi'h, as a fair all- 
round average, about one sixth of the ])roduco ; ami the laudlord’.s ae.tual 
true rent in these cases is therefore more correefiy one-third .share only. 
Over the khatsa villages, therefore, tlie landlords’ .sliarcas rent proper 'Ui 
the aicas lot may be taken as now given in the next statement ; — 


Statkmk.nt XIJ, 



l.'lll Fafm. 

1311 I- 

i 


Totai. 





Aiv.i. l^liiii'c. 

1 1 

Pci rout !i CO. 



Port ciitaoc. 

Ajniur 

j 


.‘iJ'7l 

i.GG'.) 1 

1 :Vo on 

!S,15:) 

2,75 1 

32-93 

Gnngw.nna, . 

t;,ni2 i 

1 

d.o.si ' 

:!l-25 

r..7!)0 1 1,7S1 

1 

.'10-7G 

12,132 

3,702 

31-51 

Pushknr . 

2,S7.1 1 

750 

■ 29-M 

3,G5C jl.O.n 

25 (.'{ 

G,210 

i,7Sl 

25-72 

Eajgarh . 

0,0 in 

1,171 

n-j i.T 

i 1,210 

1 

.12 58 

7.312 

2,387 

32-51 

Rnnis.nv 

5,020 

1 1,GGS 

3.! 22 

G,I3I j2,n0 

I 

27 

11,151 


33-25 

Total .. 



■i 

2 1,25S j 7,7 IG j 

:il-sl 

15,558 

1 1,525 

31-5G 


Thus, in the gross, the landlord’s share indicated is between thirty 
and thirty-three per cent, of the gioss produce. 

The above results can, however, bo regarded as very approximate oul\’. 
As the figures rocpiired for this statement liave not been previously re- 
corded in these districts, it has been necessary to compile them field by 
field from the khasras, in which again, unfortunately, in many instances 
the entry as to the rate of balai taken had not been recorded. ' For those' 
fields we have supplied the missing entries by taking what seemed to be 
the more prevalent rate in the village, but, of coui'sc, this process leaves 
room for error. 


128. Over the tahsil {khalsa villages) as a whole, however, it is true 
as a general proposition, indicated and confirmed both by actual enquiries 
in the villages at inspection and by the village rent and area statements ex- 
tracted for the purpose of the above three tables, that iu tlic kharif harvest 
the barani ci’ops pay generally one-fouith slmre of the produce, while tlie 
rabi crops under Aairn pay oue-lhiid. Audit is in fact fairer to take these 
percentages, la'z., twenty-five per cent, and thirty- thiee per cent, ns all-round 
ataiidaids for calculating the owner’s share in fair-rented fields according 


















to the prevfiiling rates over the tahsil as a whole. This I hare (lone in 
paraejraph 145, etc., in estimating the half net assets of the several soil 
areas. 


Cus'iojfAUY Dcnucrioifs. 

129. The tacyVivim-i; of practically every village still contains pro- 
visions relating to the payments to the village servants and menials. But 
in practice, except perhaps as regards the village Unlaid, those provisions 
are now very largely a dead letter. Either the villagers pay when they 
think they can aftord to, and then onl 5 ’ the least that they think that the 
others will take and remain disposed to do their work and not boycott 
them in future; or, as the .still resident village carpenter, Idacksmith and 
other skilled workers will not work for nothing, the tendency i.s to pay 
these by the job, to fix the remuneration according to the labour involved 
in the particular piece of work in hand. That i.s, the village servants — and 
even the menials — have become or arc fast becoming, mere occasional 
employes, no longer paid by fixed percentages on the harvest’s out-turn 
or supported entirely? by the general village community to pursue their 
own particular profession exciusively. 

In short, “customary deductions” as such are disappearing, and 
occasional payments, or wages, are taking their place. 

130. For these developments there are two main causes : — 

(1) The recent series of bad years, and 

(2) The opening of the vast railway workshops at Ajmer since 

Mr. LaTouche’s time. 

'fho harvests have been poor on and off for many years past and the 
cultivators have not had the surplus, over their bare needs to keep them- 
selves alive, to ]Day over the old customary deductions in full : they have 
paid, or owed, for only just the pieces of work absolutely necessary for 
them to continue the agricultural operations, a)id, with the village menials 
and the village skilled servants still resident in the villuge.s, have tbein- 
selves sought support on the famine relief works. And the still-growing 
railway worksliops with their thousands of employes and good constant 
•wages in Ajmer have attracted to themselves very large numbers of 
operatives of all crafts and trades, so that the old skilled village servants 
are no'w as a class not dependent solely on the ordinary village work. 

131. The dataloY estimating the proportion of the total produce 
paid to these village servants are very confusing. The payments are, of 
course, still generally made in kind, but the amounts stated vary very 
considerably. Often a cultivator would tell me one figure, while the 
village blackmith or other servant would, with an eye to establishing or 
forcing a precedent for future use, tell me another, and the new wajibulavz 
has not yet been diwvn up oud attested. However, the commonest 
method (1) in which village dues arc paid here is so much per plough to 
each person entitled to them, 3Iut (2) it is paid also by so many sheaves 
ot grain and stiaw from the fields, or (3) at so many seers per maund of 
grain produced, or (4) at so manj'^ raaunds or seers at each harvest irres- 
pective of the actual amount of grain out-turn, while (5) in many villages a 
simple fixed cash payment is made ; lastly (6), in many villages it is 
boldly stated that there is no fixed custom ; payments are made according 
to the character of the harvest, the resources of the payer and the amount 
of work clone. 

Working on the data available, however, I find that my village-to- 
village notes made during inspection .-how calculations giving proportions, 
where it is possible to work them out matheraeticallj', ranging from 2-o 
per cent, up to 12-5 jier cent, of the total out-turn pm- harvest paid as 
these village dues. The lower limit, however, is rare; the more frequent 
estimates are 7'5 per cent., 10 per cent and 12'5 per cent. On the whole 
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some lOpev cent, of the total out-turn may hetalcen aa the total expendi- 
ture by the villages upon village servants and menials in return for their 
ploughs, implements, etc., beiii" kept in repair and order, for vessels 
supplied and for all other services rendered. 

132. The whole of the above, however, is not paid from the thresh-- 
ing floor. The ordinarv recipients of village dues are tl) the halai, 
(21 the l-umliar, (3) the nm\ (4) thn lohrtr. or blaclcmith and (.Ol jhe 
hliati or carpenter — the ^th and 5th being more often than not combined 
in one person. But, except in a few vill.ai^es. it is only the hnlnis now to 
whom payment i.s made from the common he.ap before the remainder is 
divided between the tenant and his landlord. And in many villages a’so 
even the halais are not jiaid from the common heap but by a cash pay- 
ment once or twice a year from the villa<re fnnd. 

. The rest of the servants are, except in the few village.s referred to, 
now generally paid o/tcr the produce division whore this takes place. The 
landlord pays his own quotum from his .share and the cultivator pays hi.s 
dues from his share. 

As regards the amount paid from the common heap, where this prac- 
tice obtains I estimate this to range from 2’5 per cent, to 5 per cent of the 
total out-turn And prosumincr that it is paid regularl v — which is. however, 
not .always the case — T have taken thehigher limitof .5 per cent, ns the safe 
figure to lake all round in connection with the calculation of the not half 
assets. 

At the same time, it has to be remembered that a.s the vi'lage ser- 
vants have not been piid alreadv before the landlord receives his share; 
they have still to bn paid bv him out of the actu.al share which ho doe.s 
receive. This payment, therefore, reduces pro /onto the amount from 
which he has to .pay his land revenue. Tn any case wo might well allow, 
for these after-payment also, a deduction from the gross produce or its 
valuation before calculating the net assets. 

But in Aimer-Morwara the income of the proprietors in I'hnls'i 
villages from their tenants is, after all, a minor item in the total account: 
"we have, in fact, to deal not with a body of middlemen landlords living 
on their tenant.s’ rents, but with largo bodies of indigent petty peasant 
proprietors who, a few exceptions apart, depend wholly for livelihood 
on cultivation in a very ])recarious tract. Tn the circumstances we m.ay. 
I think, without undnlv favouring them, concede to these cultivating 
proprietory brotherhoods a deduction for each and every village and for 
the whole of it, of the full 10 per cent. (vir7e end of the last p.arngr,aph). 
from the gross produce on account of the total expenditure upon 
village menials and servants, before deducing the net assets on which to 
base our asse.ssments. And this 1 0 per cent, deduction I have, in fact, 
made in calculating the net assets in paragraph 14.5 below. 

Bhusa. anp Sthaw. 

133. The custom as to bhusa and straw is. in general, that the 
cultivating tenant retains the whole of it. Here and there the landlord 
will take some part of it — .and in some c.ases whore half hntai is t-nlcen, half 
of the bhusa, etc., also is taken, the landlord supplying seed, manure and 
the like, — but as a general rule it is not regarded as a part of the produce 
to bo shared. 

In Oudh and the portions of the United Provinces where, owing to 
the want of sufficient grazing land.s, the staple diet for cattle is the 
bhusa and .stalks of wwar and the like, the bhusa and straw and st.alks 
have an acknowledged value of anything up to one-thu’d of the price of the 
grain. In Ajmer-Merwara, on the other hand, as Mr. LaTouche remarked 
(paragraph 215 of his final report), “The value of sti'aw and bhusa is’* 
(still) “almost nominal.” The majority of the villages have large grazing 
areas, which grows good enough grass, which is cut and stocked and the 
cattle are regularly fed on it. It is usually only the proximity of the 
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villages to large centres such as Ajmer and Nasirabncl, where there are 
numbers of animals kf'pt which cannot be supported by grazing or grass, 
that gives the bhusa, etc., any real value. From such villages the bhusa 
and straw is carried in small quantities, usually head loads, and its sale 
proceeds are a useful asset in helping to keep the villagers going throuyh 
the seasons. But as Mr. La Touche further remarks, the sale proceeds in 
the main “ do not more than cover the w’ages of the carriers.” 

At the .‘-ame time there are evidences that the value of the bhusa, 
straw and stalks is being more and more appreciated. In my inspections 
I came across villages quite removed from tlie bigger centres, in which the 
straw and bhusa wei-e evidently a distinct asset to the people, as they in 
some instances complained that the Hunnias attached their stocks of 
stalks, and by depriving them of this supply of fodder made it difficult 
for them to feed their cattle. And in many villages this fodder is to be 
seen carefully stacked after each harvest time. 

134. . Examining the statistics of the crop-cutting experiments, 
and collating the returns of ninety-five experiments conducted in twenty- 
nine diflerent villages in the last ten yearc- or so, I find that crops of 
which the grain out-turn was valued at Rs. 2,124 produced also bhusa, 
straw, etc., which was valued at Rs. 480. These figures put the 
value of the latter as 22 6 per cent, of the value of the grain — that 
is, roughly one-fifth. But 1 regard this percentage as much too high. 
The value of the straw and bhusa, etc., was, no doubt, in each case esti- 
mated at a price which it was assumed would be obtained for it if it 
Avas sold under conditions in which there was a demand for it. But as 
already indicated, the proportion sold to the total is very small ; there 
is no market for the vast remainder ; it is only used to supplement the grass, 
and only reall}'^ acquires a value Avhen thegra'-s supply fails. At the most, 
therefore, I would estimate the value of the straw and bhusa as some ten 
per cent, only of the grain value as an all-round general average — and this 
amount may be taken into account in estimating the total value of the 
gross produce of the whole tahsil. But no account caii be taken of this 
straw and bhusa in deducing the net as.sessable assets, as they do not 
enter into the landlords’ assets. 

YiEtns OF Cnop.s, and Standards of Yields. 

135. Crop experiments have been conducted in the districts since 
1894, in the following crops : maize, cotton, barley, gram, gujai, gulchani, 
bejhar, wheat, and jowar. Their results I have had collated, and those 
for the Ajmer tahsil I now deal with. 

In the first place they are considerably discrepant. 

Thus for maize the experiments show yields per acre varying from 10 
maunds up to 32 maunds for chain lands, and from 3 maunds up to 30 maunds 
for iaiahi lands, per acre. Similarly, cotton varies from 6 to 14 maunds 
per acre for well lands and from 6 to 13 maunds for lalabi lands ; barley 
from 5 to 30 maunds on well lands and from 4 to 21 maunds on talah, 
while it ranges round 5 to 6 maunds in lands ; gujai shows yields of 12, 
15 and 20 maunds on well lands and 4 to 11 maunds on iaHahilands, For 
bejhar the records of only two experiments exist, one showing 6 maunds 
out-turn on iaiahi land, and one 4^ maunds on ahi soil, in two moderate 
villages of the Gangw'ana Circle, 

Similarly, only one experiment for gulchani is recorded, showing 4-J 
maunds of produce on tank soil in one of the above two moderate villages. 

For wheat, I have the figures of two experiments only, one showing 
12 maunds and the other 14 maunds of produce, in well lands. 

For gram only one experiment exists, showing 2 muands of produce 
per acre on ahi soil. 

For jowar the experiments are fairly numerous, but show yields of 
6, 8 and 10 maunds on well lands and of 2 to 5 maunds on barani soil. 
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A-iid even when the nature of each harvest, as recorded, is looked 
at, these crop experiments bj’’ themselves, with their discrepant results, do 
not enable one to determine with any confidence what may be taken as nor- 
mal yields for crops. There is no doubt that the higher yields shown above 
are much too high to be taken as safe estimates of normal yields, while, on 
the other hand, the lowest yields are for several reasons much too low. 
Moreover, in the case of most of the crops listed above, the experimental 
instances are few only, and in none are they, I consider, sufidciently numer- 
ous to be depended on alone. We must, therefore, seek for additional data 
to supplement the indications given by these crop experiments. 

136. The additional data available are ( 1 ) estimates furnished by the 
villagers themselves to me or mj' camp-clerk at the time of my inspecting 
the villages, and tabulated village by village for the majority of the villages 
throughout the tahsil, (2) certain estimates, or opinions, of a number of 
the more intelligent land-holders with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject, and (3) estimates furnished to me by certain revenue officials who, 
I thought, from their powers of observation and practical experience of 
agricultural conditions in the tract, would be able to give a helpful 
opinion. The whole of course is supplemented by my own impressions 
formed by continued observations and enquiries. 

With regard to these several data, in general the estimates furnished 
to me by the revenue officials were, in my opinion, pitched on the high 
level, and were in fact too high to take as safe all-round average normal 
jnelds ,* while on the contrar^^ those given to me bj^ the landholders 
tended for the most part to be on the low level, being cautious statements 
made to a Settlement Officer. 

The first set of data, on the other hand, provide in the circumstances 
a reasonably acceptable set of estimates or opinions of real average capa- 
bilities. At any rate, they represent the opinions taken on the spot of a 
large number of cultivators, than whom no one else can have a more in- 
timate knowledge at first hand of what out-turn them fields and crops 
usually give, and these figures were, in most cases at any rate, not hastily 
given, but in the end the figures recorded were those which the villagers 
were agreed upon after discussion. 

In a few cases I have since rejected these estimates as too low where 
I found no adequate explanation for what, on comparison with neighbour- 
ing similar villages, seemed unduly low figures ; but these oases are few, 
as I have in general preferred to let these actual estimates of the villagers 
themselves stand exactly as they weri^. These estimates have now been 
tabulated by circles, and form a most important material, corrected where 
necessary with the guide of the crop experiment results and the other 
data referred to, for the figures of normal yields now given. 

137. Thus, taking maize by the several circles, we find, in Ajmer 
circle, that two crop experiments gave yields of 10|- maunds on one field 
and 14i- maunds on another, both irrigated from w*ells. 

The official estimates put the normal average yield on well lands at 
20 maunds, and on tank lands at 15 to 20 maunds; on ahi lands at 5 to 
10 maunds and on barani soil at 2^ to 4 maunds. 

On the other hand, two villages being eliminated, the collated figures 
recorded in my inspection note books give the following results, for 
average yield per average field per acre, for the remaining villages of this 
circle, viz., one village — a good one — records 17 maunds; two villages 
record 15 maunds; three villages record 12 maunds, and 4 villages re- 
cord 10 maunds of maize. 

Thus, from all factors we may assume the figure of 12 to 13 maunds 
per acre of maize as an average normal yield for this circle. 

In the Gangwana Circle, one village being rejected as too low and 
two others as too high, the general all-round normal yield indicated of 
maize per acre on average fields is 13 maunds on irrigated soil, while on, 
abi or good harani soil in a favourable year it is 4 maunds. 
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In Puslikar Circle the indicated normal yield on average fields is 
some 14 maunds : in Rajgarh Circle it is a little under 14 maunds. In the 
Ramsar Circle, which is a large one, the all-round yield is 12 maunds : 
and in the better villages some 14 to 15 maunds. 

Thus, for the district as a whole, some 13 maunds to 14 maunds 
may be assumed as a general “normal” yield per acre of maize on average 
fields. 

In like maimer on average fields, a “normal” for wheat is 12 maunds in 
AjmerCircle, 13^ inCangwana Circle, 14 in Pushkar Circle, 13.^ in Rajgarh 
Circle and 12 in the Ramsar Circle. For the district as a whole, that is, 
the normal yield of wheat per acre of average fields may be assumed to 
be some 13 maunds. 

For certain other principal staple crops (abnormally high and low 
figures being eliminated), the similarly-deduced estimates of assumed 
normal yields per acre of average fields are as given, in the following 
general statement ; — 


Siatements XIII, sliotving assumed “normal” yields, in maunds yer acre. 


Crop 

1 

1 Ajnior. 


Pushkar. 

Rajgarh. 

Ramsar. 

j Crop K.Tpriincnts. 

1 

Average for 

1 District, * 

approximate. 

1 

i “ 

3 

1 4 

5 

(i 

7 

1 ® 
i 

Maize ... 

12-50 

13-00 

14-00 

13-50 

12-00 

Chnhi 10 to 32-00 
Talabi 3 to 30-00 

) 13-20 

Cotton ... 

S-00 

10-00 

8-50 

8-50 

9-00 

Chain 6 to 14-00 
Tnlabi 6 to 13-00 

8-80 

Jowar ... 

•2-50 

4-25 

3-75 

4-00 

2-75 

Chain 6 to 10-00 
Barani 2 to 5-00 

3-35 - 

Til 

1-75 

3-00 

... 

1-75 

1-00 


1-76 

Bajra ... 

2-50 

4-25 

4-00 

4-00 

2-75 


3-60 

Mimg ... 

2-50 

3-25 

4-33 

3-20 

3-50 


3-50 

Kulath... 

2-50 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...... 

2-60 

Moth ... 

2-30 

3-30 

5-00 

3-20 

3-10 


3-50 

Urd ... 

2-DO 

3-50 





3-00 

Wh.-at... 

12-00 

13 50 

14-00 

13-50 

12-00 

Chnhi 12 to 14-00 

13-20 

Bul k-}' . . . 

10-00 

18-50 

20-00 

15-00 

14-00 

Chain 5 to 30 00 
Tnlabi 4 to 21-00 

16-70 

Gi.uii ... 

.4-75 

5-25 

500 

5-00 

5-50 

Abi 2-00 

4-90 

Gujai ... 

10-00 

17-00 

20-00 

13-50 

14 -.50 

Chnhi 12 to 20-00 
Talabi 4 to 11-00 

16-60 * 

Bejliiir...! 


5-00 


5-00 


Tnlabi 6-00 

Abi 4-50 

5-00 

Ziia ..., 


4-00 





4-00 

Gal•don^, 

... 


25-00 

1 




25-00 


These yields, it must be remarked, do not express what produce may 
be given by special fields, heavily manured and extra-carefully tilled ; 
they are intended to relate to average fields only. But, on the other hand, 
they do assume that these average fields are producing a fullj’^-matured 
crop over the whole area, and giving the largest crop out-turn that they 
are capable of. This point is of great importance in connection with the 
question of the revenue rates to be adopted. 

. 138.' In the past, however, in Ajmer-Merwara (1) it has not been- 
the custom to note the degree of maturity of each field or crop, or whether 
the whole area, or only part of it, has matured — the only distinction that 
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lias been made has been in the case of a field on which the crop totally 
failed, in which case it was recorded as nahlld, all others giving a crop, 
however’ little, being recotded as hiid, without further specifications, (2) 
nor has it ever been the practice to refer the actual out-turn of a field or 
crop to a prescribed normal yield per crop per unit area. In the irriga- 
tion rules a “ full average yield ” of crops is referred to, and in the variable 
village assessment rules, J and ^ crops are talked about; but there is 
nowhere any definition of what is a full crop, or what is a full average 
yield of each crop a fact which has caused recurring difiiculty in the 
matter of suspensions and remissions, and led to varying, more or less 
rough-and-ready, expedients for getting over it. 

Thus, though the Khasra in use does record, in addition to areas, 
the estimated out-turn of each field and crop area, from which, referred 
to any prescribed standard yield, the degree of maturity of any particular 
crop in any particular area could, of course, be worked out, yet the fact 
remains that the system at present in force has never worked on these lines 
and no “crop standard yields” yet exist. 

139. Had the past practice here been different in these two respects 
.we might now at once accept the normal yields arrived at in paragraph 
137 as “ standard normal yields,” and proceed to seek for revenue rates to 
fit these. But for such revenue rates to be really reliable we ought to have 
as a basis the real fully-matured areas for the several soils and crops of 
the 3 mars from the figures of which the net assets are to be deduced, and 
the rates ought then to be evolved from these net assets. And to deter- 
mine these fully matured areas we must know the exact proportions of the 
total sown areas which year in and year out give crops that are up to the 
fully- matured standards — that is, the exact fully-matured areas. 

But, in local circumstances as they are, the only available material 
that the past record system of Ajmer-Merwara gives, furnishes no guide 
to these exact proportions or exact fully-matured areas. The only mate- 
rial that does exist consists merely of the figures of the nabdd and 
Md areas and of the out-turns on the latter. And in the endeavour to 
extract some further information from these figures we may make a com- 
parison of these areas over a series of years, and elicit that the proportions 
of the nahild or totally -failed areas to the total sown areas have been, 
so far as recorded, 1 per cent, to 3 per cent, for the chahi and talahi soils, 
5 per cent, to 16 per cent, for the abt soils, and ] 8 per cent, to 30 per cent, 
for the harani soils in the several assessment circles. But this after all 
carries us no distance towards these “ fully-matured areas, ” 

For, of course, all the remaining areas have certainly not given 
always fully-matured crops — nor have they all given equally-matured 
crops. A system of estimating Tcharaha, such as exists in the Panjab, 
for instance, would most certainly show an appreciable percentage of these 
remaining areas as also “ failed, ” and indicate what percentage in each 
case, so that “fully-matured” areas could be worked out. It is just 
at this point, however, that the necessary information for Ajmer-Merwara 
is not forthcoming. In fact, there is nothing on record in the past to 
guide one to any estimate of the true “ matured ” areas on any soil. 

And even if we were to attempt to make estimates of these, of the 
percentage of the total area sown on any soil that will ordinarily be fully- 
matured, over a series of years, so as to set up “ standard matured areas, ” 
necessary for the evolution of rates to suit fully matured areas — yet, while 
the process of educing these would be difficult and lengthy, the accuracy 
of the results in the end could hardly be guaranteed, They would, in the 
absence of reliable materials, be little more than rough guesses. A nd 
“standard rates” based on these thus roughly estimated standard matured 
areas would necessarily be vitiated at their source. 

140. As we thus have to give up this method — the only one directly 
based on the actual figures of the actual years from which are taken our 
half net assets which are to determine the pitch hf the assessment — the 
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only other possible method is to take the “ standard normal yield ” of a 
fully matured acre of each crop, apply an average price, then to make 
the usual adjustments in the valuation thus obtained, and from the 
resultant left to strike a rate for the crop in question. This method is 
however, necessarily of the nature of jiu-allei’, and though with care 
reasonably reliable rates could thus be worked out, the same confidence 
could not be had in regard to their future actual effects and working, as 
in respect of rates based on the averages of large and extensive areas 
actully recorded for a number of years. 

141. On the other hand, the actual material that is available will, 
its limitations admitted, give results that are at any rate certain. 

The existing Khasras for the past seventeen years (during which 
the present form of Khasra here has been in existence) give figures of 
“ hud ” areas and of the outturns thereon, which — as the revenue demand 
has not depended on these except to a very partial extent in the few 
variably assessed village.s, and the patwaris have therefore had no motive 
for any general manipulation of them — may be taken as reasonably correct. 
At most, the recorded estimates of the produce outturn may in some 
cases have been pitched too low, or too high, by inexperienced patwaris. 
This latter possibility, however, need not be considered as having vitiated 
the figures to any serious extent. 

Now, from these recorded figures over so long a period over the 
broad areas of the circles, the average outturns per “ bud " acre for all 
crops separately can be easily and certainly worked out. 

Further as these “ hud ” areas in the aggregate include both fully 
matured, and partially matured areas of all degree of maturity and 
as their aggregate outturns similarly express the produce outturns of 
both fully and partiall 5 '' matured areas, averages deduced from these, 
therefore, already within themselves make allowance for the “ partially 
matured” or “partially failed” areas included in the aggregate figures. 
If now a period of years be taken sufficiently long or sufficiently typical 
of ordinarily prevailing conditions, the average outturns deduced from the 
figures of this period will also contain within themselves allowance for all 
the ordinary degrees of partial maturity or partial failure that usually 
occur in the cultivated areas — at least, they do this for the period selected, 
and, it may be inferred, for the past generally if the period is sufficiently 
long or typical enough, — and it may then be reasonably assumed that the 
conditions of the future in Ajmer will over a similarly long or typical 
period resemble closely enough those of the past. 

Next, rates based on these average outturns will similarly also 
already contain within themselves allowance for all the ordinary degrees 
of partial maturity or partial failure that usually occur in the cultivated 
areas over a similar period ; that is, in a year typical of the period, such 
rates may be excepted to express at once over broad areas the full just 
revenue based on the outturn conditions and to require little or no 
adjust.ment. 

And, equally with the averages of the aggregate “ bud " areas and 
their outturns, such rates can he easily and certainly worked out. It is 
merely a question of selecting the period from which the materials are to 
be taken. 

1 42 For obvious considerations, I have taken a period of five years 
from which to work out the gross produce and net assets estimates, 
{vide paragraph 145 below) selecting five years in the last ten, viz. : 1304 
Fasli, 1305 FasU, 1308 Fasli, 1311 Fa.di, and 1314 Fasli, which were, 
so far us one can judge from all the information available, reasonably 
typical fairly good years, or would give an average, as it were, reasonably 
typical of a fairly good jmar for the tract. 

For these years the actual average “ bud” areas have been worked 
out and have then been taken to divide the half net assets to give 
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half net assets rates per acre of “ hud ” area. At the same time, the 
average out-turns of these “bud” areas per acre per crop have been 
worked out. 

Desiring, however, to test the figures both of the average out-turns 
and of the half net asset’s rates given by these five years’ figures, and to 
supplement those of the average out-turns in several cases of the rarer 
crops of which the five years’ figures furnished either few instances or very 
small areas only, I have, as a matter of fact, gone also to the wider period 
of the sixteen years from 1299 FasH to 1314 Fasli, and taking its 
jinswara statements for each of these years and eliminating all obviously 
abnormal entries, have had the average out-turns of all crops, for this 
period also worked out. 

These actual average out-turns of the five years’ period supplemented 
or corrected by the figures of the sixteen y^ears’ period, are as now given 
in the following statement : — 


[Statement. 
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STATEMENT XIV. 


Shoiuing proposed “ Standard Average Yields ” of Crops in onaunds per 


biid" 


acre. 



Actual Average Outturns for five j'ears 
per acre of JSitd area (rirfe Gross Produce 
and Net Assets Statements 
(Appendix XV), ) 


Proposed Standard Average Yields per acre 
of Bud area. 


Crop. 

Ajmer. 

Gangwana. 


Rajgarh, 

s 

B 

<3 

Whole District. 

Ajmer. 

rt 

a 

eS 

& 

to 

c 

cS 

o 

u 

ei 

S 


1Z 

CS 

to 

«* 

u 

e3 

CR 

g 

ej 

X 


u 

tfc 

5 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


Srs. 




Srs. 


Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 

n 

S 

Srs. 

Make 

7-50 

9-45 

10-24 

8-44 

9-43 

8-95 

8 

I 

9 

20 

10 

10 

8 

20 

9 

20 

9 


Cotton 

C-70 

.5 -82 

6-93 

6-74 

6-89 

6-69 



6 

n 

7 

... 

7 


7 

... 

6 

.30 

Jowar 

2-80 

2-31 

2-48 

1-90 

2-85 

2-53 

3 


mi 

in 

2 

20 

o 


3 

... 

2 

.^0 

Bajra 

3-82 

4-11 

3-34 

3-13 

2-10 

3-42 

3 

35 

H 

... 

3 

10 

3 

5 

2 

20 

3 


Til 

1-48 


2-96 

1-26 

2-04 

1-59 

1 

20 

1 

15 

2 


1 


2 


I 

•20 

MnnR 

3T5 

2-31 

1-.34 

2-15 

2-01 

2-36 

3 

6 

o 

10 

1 

20 

2 


2 


2 

10 

Kulath 

2-41 

1-83 

2-27 

1-15 

1-76 

1-7S 

2 

20 

2 


2 

10 

1 


I 

.30 

1 

30 

Moth 

1-53 

1-49 

1-92 


1-5-2 

1-68 

1 

20 

1 


2 

... 

1 


1 


1 

25 

Urd 

G-C7 


3-86 

2-45 

3 -.33 

.3-94 

3 

20 

2 

20 

3 

20 

2 

20 

3 

10 

3 

10 

Wheat 

12-13 

13-17 

8-93 


8-27 

9-48 

12 

5 

13 


9 

... 

10 

20 

9 

... 

10 


Barley 

13-61 

13-29 

ESQ 

11-62 

10-95 

12-00 

13 

25 

13 

io 

10 

... 

11 

30 

11 

io 

12 

... 

Gram 

4-41 

8-62 

4-22 

.3-79 

4-46 

4-07 

4 

15 

3 

26 

4 

10 

3 

30 

4 

4 


Gujai 

Jo 83 

13-11 


13-06 

12-.5S 

13-23 

15 

m 

23 

5 

10 

... 

13 

5 

12 

25 

13 

JO 

Bojhar 

7-75 

6-79 

4-40 

6-90 

7-53 

7-02 

7 

ial 

6 

30 

6 



B 


Kjjl 

7 


Rico 

18-50 

4-68 


8-44 

10-18 

7-63 

10 

M 

5 


7 

... 


H 



7 

20 

Zira 

1-52 

3-45 


6-88 

3-56 

3-67 

1 

20 

1 


1 

20 


20 


1 

Gardens 

25-95 

5-00 

11-92 

2-58 

5-64 

24-16 

25 

m 

5 

M 

12 



B 



24 


Sugar-cane 

8-10 


8-04 

... 

... 

8-00 

8 

m 

8 

IM 

8 

... 

8 



... 

8 


Melons 

57-27 

17-40 


16-94 

S2-44 

48-06 

55 

m 

17 


40 

... 

40 

... 

3-2 

... 

45 


Hajha 


10-29 


12-10 

9-88 

16-31 


H 

10 

H 

14 

... 

12 


10 


15 


Red popper 

10-40 


12-67 

16-81 

25-78 

18-10 


20 

11 

25 

12 

25 

17 

... 

25 


18 


Tobacco 

IpEu 



2-00 

4-78 

18-01 

19 


5 

... 

5 

... 



5 

... 

10 


Roses 

7-17 




2-00 

6-30 

7 

... 

2 

... 

2 

... 



2 

20 

5 

20 

Linseed 


7-80 

2-77 

1-41 

2-10 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

•20 

1 

1 

Gulchani 

10-21 

7-75 

2-25 

12-78 

5-37 

8-86 

in 

10 

7 

30 

G 


12 

SO 

6 

... 

9 


Indifio plant 

7-24 


1 ■ • 

4-94 

-50 

0-38 

7 


6 

... 

5 


5 

... 

6 

m 

0 

30 

Poppy and Tijara... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

3 

30 

3 

Bill 

3 

30 

3 

20 

30 

3 

3 

Vegetables 

22-40 

19-51 

11-22 

22-05 

18-43 

20-49 


... 

19 

... 

12 


... 

18 

... 

18 

... 

Dhaniya 




... 



6 


5 

m 

5 

... 

5 


5 

i 

5 

... 

Motlii 

17-83 

2-04 

■ t - 

12-44 

4-65 

5-20 

5 

... 

4 

5 


5 

... 

4: 

5 


Onions 



... 



in 

... 

10 

... 

10 


■El 


10 

... 

I** 


Lahsan 

20-27 

21-01 

... 

SO’OO 

82-70 

38-01 

15 

... 

15 

... 

15 


15 


16 

- 

15 


Singhara ... 

4-00 




4-67 

4-50 

4 

... 

4 


4 


4 

... 

4 

20 

4 

20 

San (Hemp) 


8-42 

1-87 


3-40 

2-47 

2 

... 

2 


2 



m 

2 


2 

•20 

Sarson 

13-20 

•85 

6-17 

2-24 

4-00 

2-76 

it 

... 

2 

Biil 

3 


2 

3 


B 

Gajar 

17-83 

15-52 

24-50 

8-74 

15-74 

15-21 

18 

... 

16 

... 

24 


10 

... 

16 

B 


... 

Kangni 

12-88 





12-88 

3 


3 


3 


3 

25 

3 

m 

3 

26 

Gwar ... 

2-75 

8-85 

3 -76 

2-55 

2-10 

2-60 

2 

30 

2 

Eli 

2 

30 

2 

2 


Chanaula 

1-33 

2-67 

-72 

1-54 

1-79 

1-49 

1 

POl 

2 


1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

30 

1 

25 

Mania 

7-47 

3-75 

18-82 

0-71 


8-39 

4 


3 

20 

4 

... 

4 

i'6 

4 


4 

i'6 

Others 

6-68 

7-27 

11-97 

3*30 

12-10 

7-23 

5 

20 

7 

10 

11 

10 

3 

12 


7 

1. Bcjhar when grown with Irrigation .. 

... 

... 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

12 

... 

2. Gram when grown with Irrigation .„ 

... 

... 

10 

... 

10 

... 

10 

... 

10 

... 

10 

... 

10 

... 

3. Jowar, Bajra, 
Irrigation 

Motli 

Mung, 4:0., 

when 

grown 

with 

9 

... 

9 

... 

9 

... 

9 


9 

... 

9 


4, Til, when grown 

with Irrigation 


... 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 

6 

... 
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143. These figures, ai any rate, represent averages of actual figures 
■which, as already indicated, may be taken as reasonably reliable. They 
relate admittedly to the local bM areas only ; but for this very reason 
they already closely reflect the actual conditions of cultivation that pre- 
vail in an ordinarily averagely good year. Further, the bM areas from 
which they are worked out allow of definitely reliable rates being worked 
out also, to fit in at once with these average out-turns. 

For working out the “ standard normal yields,” on the other hand, 
(paragraph 137) the materials are neither so full nor so certain while they 
leave much more room for error — the crop experiments that already exist, 
relate to very few crops only, and, with the whole two districts to survey, 
to prepare new maps and records for, and to inspect and assess, apart 
from reallocating its patwaris’ p.nd Girdawars’ circles and drafting 
sundry sets of new rules, within the time sanctioned for the current 
operations, we cannot delay matters further in order ourselves to carry 
out a series of experiments in regard to the rather large number of remain- 
ing crops. And even the estimates taken from the villagers of the crop 
outturns are not so certain as are the above average outturns of the bud 
areas, the individual estimates of which were recorded at the time wdth 
the actual field and crop in front of the pawari. 

J3ut even when worked out, these “ standard normal yields” are of 
no practical use unless we have rates to fit them. Such rates, however, 
owing to the impossibility of getting the real matured areas, it is 
impossible to work out here in the same reliable method as that by w^hich 
we can work out rates for the hud areas. And even if worked out in any 
other way — e g., b}' the method indicated in paragraph 140, there still 
remains the fact that these “standard normal yields” and their high 
correlative rates would fit the actual conditions of perhaps never a single 
year or, at most, of one now and again only. 

On the whole, therefore, I propose to cake these actual average out- 
turns given in paragraph 142 as “standard average yields” and to use, in 
conjunction with them, rates which have direct reference to them, in 
making the assessments— instead of the “standard normal yields” of 
paragraph 137, with higher rates relating to ‘fully-matured' areas. 
These “ standard average yields” and their rates relating to the hud areas 
will require no manipulation of the areas such as the higher “ standard 
normal yields” and higher rates might require, — the ordinary bfid areas and 
their outturns as recorded will be taken direct as they are, no adjustment 
is needed ; and they should reduce the calculation wmrk otherwise to some 
extent also over the large number of assessments that will have to be 
worked out at every har\'est under the general fluctuating system proposed; 
they will, in fact, help very largely to put that system on its simplest 
basis. 

144. This is, of coui’se, the possible objection to these “standard 
average yields " end their rates, from the Government-point of view that 
these, being fixed Avith reference to aggregate bM areas only, which 
include in themselves many areas which were only partially matured, are 
unduly moderated for good years and Avill in such good years eause a loss 
of some revenue as compared with liigher rates fixed with reference to 
“ fully-matured ” areas and “ standard normal yields.” And the objection 
is certainly true. But in the first place these “ standard average yields ” 
and their rates on the bM areas have not been fixed merely with reference 
to an aggregate average of good and bad "years alike — vide paragraph 
142 — they themselves represent the figures of fairly good years. Good 
years better than these are com paratively very fe\V in Ajmer-Merwara, vide 
again the statement of harvests given in para. 36 above of this report, so 
that the loss w'ould not be very serious over a long period. ■ But some 
slight loss even being admitted, it is not a dear price to pay, I think, for 
the practical advantage of the all-roun.d greater simplicity of the sy.stem 
proposed wdth its “ standard average yields ” and rates Avorki ng on the 
ordinary hM areas and causing no disturbance in the existing practice as 
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regards the Khasra, as compared with a system of higher standards 
working on more concentrnteci area's, requiring further and novel adjust- ■ 
meats, and complicating the work of assessment. 

The Gross Produce and Net Assets. 


] 45. To come now to the Gross Produce and Net Assets Estimate ’ 
{vide paragraph 117) — the character of the harvests of the five selected 
years were as follows : — 


Year. 

1304 Fasli 

1305 „ 

1308 „ 

1311 „ 

1314 „ 


Kharif. 

Pair 

Good average, 
Good 

Moderate ... 
Good 


Babi. 

Good average. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Pair. 


As reference to Ihe statement in paragraph 86 of this report will 
show, there was very little room for choice in view of the fact that w'e are 
proposing an all-round fluctuating system of assessment. 

The detailed gross produce and net assets estimate statements, for 
the circles and for the district, being bulky, are attached ns an Appendix 
XV, A to P. For the present purpose of I'cndy reference, I extract 
therefrom the following main figures ; — 

Statemest XV. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

CircLE. 

Annu.il Aver- 
aK« G ni«» 

I’l-OtillCC, 

1 (Maantlf). 

1 

Vnlimtion at 
Retail Price*. 

1 Valuation at 
Retail Price* 
rcdiicetl 20 
per cent, 
■tviili furtlier 
10 per cent. 

(lc<luction 
for Menials 
etc. 

I-antl. 
lord’s 
Share 
= Net 
Assets. 

Half 

Kct 

Assets. 

Incidence of 
Half Net 
Assets on the 
“JJud” cropped 
areas. 

Incidence 
otnnlfXct 
Assets on 
cultivated 
area. 


r*H, 

Ra, 

Rs. 

Kfl. 

Rs. 

Us. 1 

Ks. A. 

r. 

Ks. 

Ajmer 

1,31,473 

3,84,500 

2,70,844 

80,704 

43,382 


2 1 

6 

204 

Giingwnim,.. i 

1,. 30, 322 

3,06,321 

2.03,752 

82,582 

41,291 

1 

1*75 

1 12 


1-08 

Puslikar ... 

29,149 

92,020 

60,254 

20,721 

10,300 

1-91 

1 14 

6 

1-84 

Itajgnrh ... 

1,24,600 

3,88,782 

2,79,923 

89,705 

44,853 

2’05 

2 1 

I 

2-02 

llnrri.'Kir ... j 

2,53,079 

8,23,012 

5,92,569 

1,91,207 

95,003 

2-39 

1 

2 0 

I 

2-54 

Total IJistt. j 

C, 68,629 

20,54,6 ( I 

14,79,342 

1,70,979 

2,35.480^2'1I 

2 2 

0 

2-11 


The reductions in column 4 of this statement, of 20 per cent, for the 
excess of retail prices over harvest prices, and of 10 per cent, for customary 
deductions are in accordance with the proposals in paragraphs 121 and 132 
respectively. And the landlord’s share, that is, the value of the hypothe- 
tical amount of the divisible gross produce which would represent the 
landlord’s income if the whole cultivated area were let out to tenants is 
calculated in accordance with what has been said in paragraph 128. 

A full 50 per cent, of this landlord's share for the whole Ajmer 
Khalsa area is Hs. 2,35,489 : and on the assumption that the landlord’s 
share, i.c., the net assets, had been completely accurately estimated and 
that we were dealing with solvent large-landed proprietors, the Govern- 
ment might insist on this sum of Rs, 2,35,489 as the total annual State 
Demand for a year whose conditions approximated closely to the average 
prevailing conditions of the above five selected yeans. 
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146. We cannot, however, contemplate, even for these years, so 
high a revenue demand as Rs. 2,35,489 for Ajmer-Merwara. I he net 
assets of Rs. 4,70,979 have been calculated with all the care, in the exami- 
nation of the statistics in the several steps of the process, that was pos- 
sible in the circumstances. Nevertheless, the process necessarily 
proceeds on a series of assumptions which still leave room here and 
there for error. In the matter of the prices applied for the valua- 
tion, for instance, great caution is necessary, and in view of the compara- 
tively high figure given by the deduced net assets, it is only prudent to 
leave some further margin here for safety. Further, owing to the want 
of their systematic record in the past, the kind- rent rates wliich have had 
to be assumed for estimating the landlord’s share, are not necessarily 
absolutely certain. Moreover, the total aggregate area under these kind- 
rents amount only tosomo 18 per cent, to 20 per cent., less than one-fifth, 
of the whole area to be asse.ssed, and we have to apply the inferences 
from this small area to the whole of the large remainder, some eighty per 
cent, of the whole area; which is not area from which capitalist proprie- 
tors derive their income from the rents of tenants, but is, nearly all, 
area under the self cultivation of large bodies of indigent petty peasant 
farmers struggling along from year to year; for whom in the United 
Provinces at least (c.gr., rule 26 of the Board’s Circulars I — XV) an 
allowance is usually conceded of a deduction up to twenty-five per cent, 
from the valuation of their lands actually self-cultivated when valued at 
the rates of their tenants’ rents. 

The incidence indicated by these half net assets on the cultivated 
area is also somewhat high, viz., Rs. 2Tl for such a tract, as noted 
bji- Mr. LaTouche at last Settlement in paragraph 277 of his report, 
even in the good years selected. The present average tohil culti- 
vated area of these five years, os taken from the yearly Milan- 
K-hasras is 1,11,326 acres, of which only 25,302 acres are chahi and 
talahi : that is, the present percent.-ige of irrigated to cultivated area is 
mow even less, viz., 22‘73 per cent. only. And in some tracts of the 
Mainpuri district which I personally assessed just before coming to Ajmer, 
I see that in one, with over thirty-three per cent, of the cultivated area 
Tinder irrigation, the incidence of the new revenue imposed was Rs. 1'70 
onl3^ while in another with over sixty-seven per cent, under irrigation, the 
incidence was only Rs. 1‘82. These new revenues were, of course, fixed 
assessments for a period based on average conditions, but the bulk of the 
irrigation is supplied from the comparatively certain source of the 
Ganges Canal, and conditions are in the latter tract at least fairly stable, 
so that a high average is maintained. 

On general considerations, therefore, this strict half net assets figure 
of Rs. 2,35,489 must be obviously lightened before we can fix a standard 
of assessment. 

147. The current revenue, exclusive of a small amount for Sayar 
profits, and of the cesses, is in round figures, Rs. 1,65,000. This was, how- 
ever, assessed Tvith reference to a fixed system for an average of good and 
poor years over a period. But taking its revenue rates, village by village 
and circle by circle, and raising them by twenty per cent. — the measure, 
roughly, of the general rise in the value of agricultural produce since last 
Settlement, ride peragraph 123 — and applying the resultant enhanced 
rates to the pre-ent average cultivated area of the five selected year.s 
(Appendix XVIl), we obtain the figure of Rs. 1,81,861 (roughly 
Rs. 1,82,000), as the revenue that would be given by present average 
cultivated areas at the last settlement rates enhanced by twenty per cent. 

Now, it being presumed that the last assessment rates were fair ones 
at the time, and that we have now correctly estimated the real rise of 
prices of produce at some twenty per cent, or a little over, a fair revenue in 
a year which has detailed soil areas under cultivation of the same kind and 
extent as the averages of our five selected years, would be this figure of 
Rs. 1,82,000 or thereabouts, with better years than the average of our five 



selected years giving a higher sum than this, and poorer years giving a 
lower sum. 

This figure of Rs. 1,82,000 is roughly fort}’^ per cent, of the full neb 
assets of paragraph 145 — to be exact, this forty per cent, of Rs. 4,70,979 
is ."Rs. 1,88,391. 

Distributing the net assets according to the several classes of holdings 
in Statement Xnf paragraph 1 24, and making an allowance on the proprie- 
tors’ self-cultivated or unrented areas by taking only three-fourths of their 
full half assets we get the following figures ; — 


Area. 

Percentages. 

Proportion of Net Assets. 

Assessable. 

(1) Tenants’ area under or- 
dinary kind rents. 

20 per cent. 

Rs. 94,19fi 50 per cent.) 

Rs. 47,09S 

(2) Proprietor’s self-culti- 
vated and unvented 
areas. 

7-5 „ 

„ .3,-53,234 (@ 50perccnt.-i) 

„ 1,32,463 

(3) Other areas 

5 „ 

„ 23,549 (@ 50 per cent). 

11,774 

Total ... 

100 „ 

4,70,979. 

1,91,336 


That is, making a liberal reduction, on behalf of the petty peasant pro- 
prietory communities of the district, fiom what we might otherwise take, 
if we were assessing only ordinary single or joint zammdari Estates, but 
making no allowance for any margin ot safety such as is referred to in para- 
graph 146 above, we obtain the figures of a little over Rs. 1,90,000, as the 
revenue indicated. 

148. In 1312 FasJi (vp/c Statement IV, in paragraph 37) a total 
sum of Rs. 1,97,241 was collected as revenue and in 1.301 Frsh’, the large 
sum of Rs 2,09,908. Tlie latter year was for the tract a good one : 1312 
Fns/i was not particularly favourable. As compared with these figures of 
actual c 'llections, a Jama of Rs. 1,82,000 to Rs. 1 ,88,000 majr perhaps 
seem morlerate for years of the character of the five selected years. Rut in 
the first place, the collections noted were made under the pressure of large 
outstanding arrears to be recovered, and do not profess to have been based 
on the actual out-turns of tho.se particular years, and were possibljr entirely 
out of any real relation to them. Further, 1301 Fuili was a year of very 
large areas, while 1312 Fa^li was also above the average in this respect.- 

And the areas of the present five selected years, though above the re- 
cent averages, still leave room It.r e.xpansion. The average chrth/ area, for 
instance, of this five-years period is still 17,084 acres onl3f as against 18,263 
assessed at last Settlement for a fixed assessment, while the talabi axea. 
is similarly low, 8,218 as compared with 9,153 ; and generally the present 
average total area is 1,11,326 only as compared with 1,20,760 acres which 
Mr. White way took as his directly assessable n,rea. 1301 Fasli, with a 
recorded cultivated area of 1,21,465 exceeded even this. 

But lastly the total actual collections for the' five years, 1304, 1305, 
1.308, 1311 and 1314 Fosli {vide paragraph 37) averaged only Rs. 1,34,000; 
while, in addition to all else, there are always fairly large Taccavi Ad- 
vances to be recovered over and aboAm the current revenue, and also a 
considerable anjount of interest on debt to be met by these petty pro- 
prietors. 

In all the circumstances of the tract, therefore, a standard of forty per 
cent, of the present calculated net assets will be certainly sufficiently 
high to take, and in fixing the actual crop rates which are now proposed 
for sanction, I propose ordinarily not to exceed this general standard. 

149. For working out the rates, the various crops have first been 
arranged in Appendix XV, according to the crop- class now proposed; 














and, then, in each case the residue of the 'valuation of the gross produce, 
after all adjustments made to give the average half net assets of the crop 
in question, has been divided by the so-called matured, i.e., the local bM, 
firea. This area we have had to take for the reason already explained, vjz,, 
that it was not possible to find the figures of the more concentrated fully- 
matured areas. 

In order to test the results given by these five years in Appendix XV, 
I have taken also the detailed Jinswara entries selected for each Khalsa- 
village over the whole district for each of the sixteen years 1299 to 1314 
Fasli /referred to in paragraph 142), and have had their half net assets, as 
it were, and their hnd area incidences worked out in exactly the same way. 
Lastly, I have also taken the aggregate dinswai'a statements of the fifty 
Jaghir villages for the past twelve years for which these statements exist, 
and similarly worked out from their actual figures their half net assets and 
incidences.* I append therefore all three sets of incidences for com- 
parison : — 

Statement XVI. 


Terlod and De^* 
cnption. 

'Ajmer Clrtlu. 

QangTT.Ana Circle. 

i 

1 Puslikar Circle. 

Rajgarh Circle. 

Raniisar Circle, 

Total District. 

1 CROP CLASSES. 
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Allowance being made for my having evidently assumed too high a 
standard of out-turn in selecting the entries from the Jinswara statements 
for the sixteen years, more especially in respect of the dry crops on harani 
soils, and for having deducted only five per cent, for “customary deductions” 
for the Jaghir villages, these three sets of incidences agree very closely ; 
and the tw’o checks, viz., the sixteen years’ selected Jinswara entries and 
those of the Jaghir villages confirm, I think, the correctness of the net 
half assets and their incidences in Appendix XV. 

150. Appendices XV and XIV have, apart from the rates, another 
interest also in shewing the crop developments w'hich have taken place 
since 1874; these though small j'et exhibit a real tendency towards sub- 
stitution of the more valuable and irrigated crops for the less lucrative 
crops. Thus, cotton and maiz.e have increased largely in the kharif har- 
vest, Nvhile wheat, both alone and in combination, and gujai and bcjhar 
have increased in the rabi ; while hojra, joivar, mung, moth, etc., h'ave all 
declined. And the average total rabi area is also now over thirty per 
cent, as compared with twenty-seven per cent. then. 

The percentages of the total area held by the several crops are as now 
given in the following statement : — 


[Statement, 
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i>vxii:}irss XVil. 

SJiov'ivfi ParmiafjCi of Fit-/’ A-vntijc of the Crop'> grov'it. hu Our!'"’, 
in Di^lriri Ajmer (oil mntur/'ci o X’lx}. 
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Poppy seeds and heads 

... 


... 


... 

... 

•06, 

•01 

Total of Class !. B 

37-0.1 

33-08 

»»t) 0») 

44-53 

51-01 

4 3 '03 

29-72 

43-')3 

Grand Total of Class T ... 

3.S-01 

3.3-22 

37-23 

11 -01 

5 M3 

■n-on 

30-35| 

11-20 

Cii.Ass TI.— 

Bejlmv ... 

•71 

3-92 

2--41 

”•08 

”•52 


I-.34> 

2-09 

Gram 

4 -IS 

8*2?^ 

2-82 

0-lfi 

0-12 

fl-is 

7-29 

0-97 

Hemp 


... 

•07, ... 

... 

... 


... 

Mustard 

•03 

•02 

•02 

vl 


•11 

•01 

■02 

Carrots 

•10 

•0.') 

..e-. 

•12 

•01 

•07 



Others 

•80 

•03 

•21 

•3! 

•28 

. 

•33 


M9 

Total of Class JI 

0-12 

12-30 


10*11 

8-93 

9-20 

9-15, 

10.87 

Cmss in.— 

Jowar 

18- IS 

30*98 


18-16 

21-03 

21-12 

i 

23-42! 

21-50 

Bajra 

19-92 

M-.37 

3(i-.39 

12--2 

0-00 

12-82 

10 SO 

11-41 

I'lrmi" 

•9.J 

-9(1 

•(»8 

■iio 

■08 

•S3 

I -os! 

-.89 

Moth 

CrW 

1-8'. 

23-00 

3-13 

1-30 

3-.=3 

9-58' 

3 25 

Kaneui 

*•21 

... 

-7rj 

... 

... 

0-88 

•on 

•03' 

4)3 

Tit 

8-16 

G-03 


9-84 

7-23 

12-29' 

7-13 

Gw.ar 

•77| ... 

•(12 

•32 

•10 

•2G 

•50' 


Cli.anola ... 

•2.3 

•03 

■05 

•17 

•02 

■09 

-3fi, 

.no 

Mama 


... 

... 

•01 

... 


•01' 


Kulath 

•1! 

•01 

■03 

•10 

•20 

■25 

l-2l' 

. J_0 

Uixl 



•10 

•(‘1 

■01 

•01 

•24 

•n” 

Total of Class III 

' 

05-81 

.91-lJ 

‘ 

57-02 

45-25 

3G-9! 

40 '77 

0O-50. 

4 4-87 

Total district ... ... ... ' lOffOQ 

5 

100 Oo' lOO-Oo' lOO-i P 

lOO-i'O' lOirOO 100-00* 100 Of' 

1 

PitnrrA-T.tci; or. — 

(ttj Khaiif Crops ... 

72-.38 

70 21' 

1 

00-JG' 

09-80 

t7?-llj 

09 0 i 

72-19 

G«I7 

('//) B.abi Crops 

27-42^ 

29-79 


3i)l 1 


30-30 

27-5T 

.3 !•«.'; 

Total ... lOO-Off HiO-(l Ifift OO' lOO-OO 

1 . 1 

100-00 loo-oo'ioooo lOO-O’i 
i t 
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Soil. 

Areas assessed. 

Revenue. 

Average Rales. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Chahi 

5,173 

23,.583 

4 8 11 (4-56) 

Talabi 

166 

660 

3 10 6 (3-97) 

Abi 

1,226 

1,606 

j 15 0 (1-31) 

Barani 

16,000 

7,022 

0 7 0 (-44) 

Total 

23,064 

32,870 

1 7 4 (1-46) 


152. In the actual rates for each individual village there must be 
some appreciable diversity’’. But for the present purpose of a set of general 
average rates for the circle, I tbinlc that for it as a wliole the proposed 
general standard of forty per cent, of the net assets (paragraph 148) 
will leave a sufficiently adequate margin, and, in fact, in view of the 
quality of its better villages and its exceptional position, even a some- 
whao fuller percentage of the assets may be taken. 


The half net assets of the circle 


Crops. 

60% Net Assets. 

Incidence. 

I 

Rs. 33,066 

Rs. 4-19 

n 

2,041 

1-61 

Ill 

8,275 

•71 

Total Rs.... 

43,382 

2-09 


amount to Ks. 43,382, as 
shown on the margin in 
detail, with their crop 
class incidences on the 
average matured {hud) 
cropped areas. 


On the average cultivated area (21,295 acres) of the five selected 
years, the incidence of these halt net assets is Bs. 2'U4, as compared with 
IIs. I'-JG of the current fixed revenue, and with Rs. rG9 which would bo 
the incidence of the revenue (Rs. 3G,l83) on the present cultivated 
areas (21,295) given by the last Settlement rates raised by twenty per 
cent, {ride Appendix XVII). 

This sum of Rs. 3G, 183 represents some forty-two per cent, of the 
total net assets (Rs. 86,7G1). Forty per cent, e.xactly of the latter is 
Rs. 34,706, the incidence of which on the present average total cultivated 
area is Rs. 1'64. 

Taking forty per cent, only of the net assets, we get the following 
figures : — 


Cuor Class. 

Half Net Assets 
Incidence. 

b Oin v PKR CENT. ! 

Net Assets 
Rates in — 

Bud I 

Revenue. 

Decimals. 

Rupees 
annas and 
pies. 

cropped 

areas. 

i 

I 

■g 

^ C 

Rs. 

=3-3.5 

Ks. 

3 

A. 

.5 

o! 

7,89.5 

Rs. 

■ 26,522 

11 


<v 

■ § 

=1-29 

1 

5 


1.2G9 

1,666 

Ill 

H 

P5 CM 

= *57 

i 

1 ”• 

9 

0 

11,587 

i 

6,-518 

i 

Total 

2-09 

i 

L— 


l-b7 

1 

10 

1 

1 

' 9 

i 

20,751 

34,706 


Or, taking the rates in round figures, tuz,, Rs 3-6-0, I -5-0 and 0-9-0, 
we get a standard revenue of Rs. 34,830. 
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These ci op-rates give the following soil rates (in round figures) on 
the net cultivated areas ' 


Soil. 

1 

Arons in 
ncres. 

1 

.Soil ha 

Deciiiiiils 

•ITS IN' — 

Rupees, 

.innaband 

pics, 

j 

Revenue. 

Last Settle- 
ment rates -f 
20 percent. 


1 

Its. 

Rs, 

[ 

A. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Chahi 


5*31 

5 

1 o 

\ 

\ 0 

24,303 

1 j 

5-47 

Talabi 

2.‘U 

4 -70 

4 ’ 

! 

11 

hi 

1,083 

4-77 

Abi 

1,214 

1-.50 

1 

^1 

I 

1,821 ! 

T.57 

Barani 

1.5 2<:4 

•50 

0 

1 

1 

' 0' 

i 

7,C32 

•53 

Total 

1 

21,29.5 

! i 

]-(:4 

1 

■ 



34,899 

1-69 


At the end of this set of figures the last Settlement rates enhanced 
twenty per cent, are shewn for comparison with these soil rates. 

Taking, however, some eighty-four per cent, of the net assets, thao is 
reducing these bj’’ one-sixth only instead of bj’’ one-fifth, we get the follow- 
f.ing figures: — 


Cnop CLASS. 


Half net a«.sets incidence 
reduced by Iv in — 

Areas. 

i 

1 

1 

Revenue. 

1 

1 

i 

assets 

Incidence. 

Decimals. 

Rupees, 
annas and 
pics. 


R-. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1 

r' 

1 1 

r. 1 

Rs. 

Its. 

I 

4-19 

3 49 

3 j 

8 

0 

1 7.805 

1 27,033 

• II 

1-Cl 

1 3J. 

1 

1 

J 

5 


1,209 

1 ,000 

Ill 

! 

•00 

[ 

0 

lo: 

1 

1 ! 

' i 

11, .587 

7,211 

Total 

1 i 

1 2 00 1 1-74 

, ! 

j 

1 

! 

1 ' 

20,751 

30,540 


and these rates of Rs. 3-8-0, i-5-0 and 0-10-0 give the following soil 
rates ; — 


Soil. 

Area 
in nci’C'i. 

Soil Ratls i.\ — 

Revenue. 

Decim.als. 

Rupees annas 
and pics. 


■■ 

Its. 

1 

Bj 

B 

Rs. 

Chnbi ... 

Hi 

5-51 

■1 


H 

25,269 

Talabi 


4-80 

4 

Ri 

Bl 

1,109 

Abi 


1-60 

1 

■nl 

Bl 

' 1,912 

Barani 

BmI 

•54 


8 

9 

8,242 

Total 

21,295 

1-71 

B 

■ 

■ 

36,562 
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These soil rates are slightly higher than those of last Settlement 
raised by twenty per cent., but this fact is not impottant as our rates are 
intended for a fluctuating asse.ssuient with reductions for deficiency of area 
or out-turn. 

On the whole, for the present, byway of provisional standards in fixing 
the rates for the individual villages of the circle, I propose to take for 
this circle the following average crop rates, per acre : — 

Rs. 3 8 0 for Class I crops (ordinary). 

„ 1 5 0 for „ II „ 

„ 0 9 0 for „ III „ 

with the following special rates (average) for certain of the crops of 
Class I (A) : — 

Rs. 6 0 0 for sugarcane, 

„ 7 0 0 for melons, red pepper, tobacco, garden produce 

and roses and lucerne, 

I include lucerne here among the higher-rated crops as in this 
circle it is largely grown for sale as a source of profit and not merely for 
the cultivator’s own cattle. These special rates are based on the high 
actual incidences on these crops (vide Appendix XV). 

These rates will give, in a round sum, some Rs. 36,000 per annum 
in fairly good years on present areas of cultivation and irrigation ; but 
this sum will be liable to reductions for exemptions for new wells which 
I am not yet able to estimate. 


153. The GuHijioana Circle . — The principal figures of this circle 
are : — 


Soil. 

Average 
area of 

5 years. 

Average 
area of 

15 years. 

1 Assessed at 
Settlement. 

1 

Present 

Revenue. 

Average 

Rates. 


* 1 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Chahi 


3,069 

2,857 

3,549 

13,096 

» 

3-69 

Talabi 



7S4 

512 

815 

2,537 

3-12 

Abi ... 



1,209 

893 

1,438 

2,172 

1-51 

Barani 



19,454 

18,205 

21,233 

10,620 

•50 


Total 

24,516 

22,466 

27,025 

28,425 

1-05 


(2) Average “ Md” cropped area, and principal crops : — 


Crop. 

1 

Areas. 

1 

Percentage. 

(a) Kharif, I 

(i) Raw. 

j Crop. 

Percentage. 

Crop. 

Poroentage. 

I {A) ... 

32 

14 

Maize ... 

7-98 

Wheat 

1-22 

r(A) ... 

7,810 

33-08 

Cotton ... 

7-55 

Barley 

13-97 




Jowar ... 

30-98 

Gujai 

1-67 

Total I 

7,842 

33-22 

Bajra ... 

14-57 

Bejhar 

3-92 



i 

1 

Til ... 

6-05 

Gram 

8-28 

II 

2,905 

12-30 








Moth ... 

1-85 

Others 

•73 

III ... 

12.865 

54-48 

Others ... 

1-23 

... 

... 

Total ... 

23,612 

100-00 

Total ... 

70-21 

Total 

29-79 
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This is a rather poor circle with very scanty and feeble irrigation; 
hitherto lightly assessed. Its present irrigated area is nearly 12 per cent, 
below that of last Settlement, and its present proportion, even in years 
such as the five selected, of its total cultivated area under irrigation 
is now less than 16 per cent. The present cultivated area of the 
selected years is also 10 per cent, below that of the last assessment. 
The usual dofasli area is now 24-5 per cent, of the average irrigated 
sown area; but the circle’s percentage of rahi crops grown is below 
the district average, and its pi-oportion of first class crops grown 
is the lowest of a)J the circles, while practically no Class I (A) or 
kachhiana crops are grown. Barley and gram with a little bojhar com- 
prise the rahi cx’ops; jo war and bajra occupy two-thirds of the average 
kharif area. Owing to the falling off of percolation along the big nalas 
through mauza Gangwana northwards, the wells in a number of the 
villages have been long useless, and these villages have greatly suffered 
and deteriorated in the recent series of dry and uncertain years. Good 
tanks and water courses are not plentiful in the circle, and no great 
improvement, or permanent protection, seems possible unless the once 
projected tank in mauza Untra can be constructed. To its construction, 
however, there are objections on behalf of the Sambhar Salt Lakes. The 
big new tank made in mauza Kair since last Settlement has unfortunately 
so far benefitted only this one Jaghir village, through its wells, without 
bringing any water revenue to Government. 


154. The net assets of this circle are Rs. 82,582, and the half net 

assets with their detail and crop 
class incidences are as given on 
the margin. The incidence of 
these half net assets on the 
average total cultivated area of 
the five selected years (24,516 
acres) is Rs. I ‘68, as compared 
with Rs. r05 of the current 
revenue, and with Rs. 127 
which would be the incidence 
of the revenue (Rs. 30,388) on the 
present cultivated areas (24,516 
acres) given by last Settlement rates raised by 20 per cent, (vide Appen- 
dix XVII). 

Forty per cent, of the net assets here is Rs. 33,033 and there is no 
question of going above 40 per cent, for this poor and precarious circle. 
Rs. 30,388 above represents only 37 per cent, of the net assets, i.e., roughly 
75 per cent, of the half net assets, or the latter reduced by one-fourth. 

Taking 40 per cent, of the net assets, that is, four-fifths only of the 
half net assets and reducing their incidences in the same proportion, we 
get the following figures ; — 


Crops. 

50% 7ie( Assets. 

Incide^iccs. 

I 

29,498 

3-76 

II 

3,790 

1-31 

III 

8,003 

•62 

Total ... 

41,291 

1-75 


CropCi.asb. 

Half Net Asse-to Hate 
nCDUCED BY -Jlh IN — 

Areas. 

Revenue. 

1 

1 

Decimals. 

Kupees, annas 
and pies. | 


- 

1 

I I 

1 

Hs. 

3-01 

Ks. 

3 

A. 

0 


p. 

0 

Rs. 

7,842 

23,526 

11 


1 

1 


0 

2,905 

2,905 

TIT 

•52 

0 

i 

6 


3 

12,865 

6,633 

Total 

1-40 

1 

■ 


5 

1 

■■ 

33,064 


wliich give the following soil rates ; — 

















Soil. 

Aiea 
in acres. 

Kates is — 

Rovemie. 

Last Settle- 
ment rates 
+ 20 
per cent. 

Decimals. 

Rupees, annas 
and pics. 



Rs 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 


Chahi ... 

3,069 

4'75 

j 

4 

12 

I 

14,578 

4-43 

Talabi ... 

784 

406 

4 

1 


3,185 

3'75 

Abi... 

1,209 

2-20 

2 

3 


2,645 

1-81 

Barani 

19,464 

■ -63 

0 


3 

12,643 

•60 

Total 

24,516 

1-34 


i 

• 

33,051 

1-26 


The soil rate of harnni here is relatively high for the reason that 
much of it contains Class I crops grown on harani lands for want of 
sufficient irrigation. This area does not appear in the third-crop class area 
which contains only the harani soil growing the third-class crops. 

Taking only 75 per cent, of the half net assets, we get rates of 
Rs. 2-13-0, 1-0-0 and 0-7-6 respectively which give a revenue of 
Rs. 31,067 and the following soil rates : — 








Soil R.wr, in — 


Cnop Class. 

Crop Rato. 

Revenue. 

SoiL 

Decimals. 

Rupees, annas 
j and pics. 

Revenue. 


Rs. 

[a. 

A. 

Rs. 

m/m 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

I ... 

2 

13 

0 

22,115 


4-43 

4 

7 

0 

13,619 

II ... 

1 

0 

i 

2,905 
’ 1 


3-90 

3 

14 

6 

3,063 

in 

0 

7 

o! 

6,047 

Abi ... ' 

1-88 

1 

14 


2,267 





1 

Barani... 

•62 

0 

10 


12,169 

Total ... 

1-31 

31,067 

Total ... I 

j 

1-27 

... 

... 

... 

31,103 


As these soil rates here indicated seem to me sufficiently high for 
this circle, representing as they do a full 20 per cent, rise upon the soil 
rates of last Settlement, I propose as a present all-round standard to take 
as the average crop-rates lor this poor circle, Rs, 2-13-0, 1-0-0 and 0-7-6. 

Ror red pepper, garden produce including roses, and for sugarcane 
when grown, I propose to take double the first-class rate here, but for 
melons, tobacco and lucerne grass, only the ordinary first-class crop-rate. 

155, The Pushkar Circle. — The principal figures of this circle are : — 


Soil. 

Average area 
of 5 years. 

Average area 
of 15 years. 

Assessed area 
at Settlement. 

Present 

Revenue. 

Average Rate. 

Chain 

945 

915 

681 

2,950 

4-34 

Talabi 

78 

61 

96 

296 

3-08 

Abi 

770 

802 

977 

2,286 

2'34 

Barani 

8,844 

3,480 

3,565 

1,369 

•38 

Total t.. 

5,637 

0,258 

1 

5,319 

6,901 

1-29 
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{2) Average hud cropped areas and principal crops : — 


Crop. 

AreaB. 

Percentage. 

{a) ICii.iitir. 

{h) Kadi. 

Crop. 

Percentage. 

Crop. 

Percentage. 

1(2) 

118 ' 

2-18 

Maize 

4-30 

Wheat 

2-07 

1{B) 

1,901 

35-05 

Cotton 

3-84 

Barley 

20-07 




Joivar 

2-53 

Gnjai 

2-89 

I ... 

2,010 

37-23 

1 

Bajra 

30-39 

Bojhar 

2-41 





23-00 



11 ... 

312 

5-75 

Til 

•76 

Sugar-cane ... 

1-90 

Ill ... 

3,093 

57-02 

Others 

1-58 

OtllCl-8 

•78 

Total ... 

C,424 

100-00 

Total ... 

G0-4C 

Total ... 

33*54 

i 


This is a very small circle of only nine villages, none of them of any 
great size, shut in a narrow valley of their own and as a circle dissimilar 
from the rest of the district. The sloping harani soils lining the sides 
of the valley are practically all sheer sand — the Icharif crops are thus 
nearly all the lower crops, bajra and moth, which, however, grow here 
well enough in favourable seasons. These heaps of sand, however, act as 
reservoirs for moisture for the central plain (down which, moreover, runs 
the Sarsuti Nadi), and this central plain is largely a sketch of good allu- 
vial soil in which the sub-soil usually contains water fit an ea.sy depth, or 
in the surface soil of which there is more often than not enough moisture 
to grow crops without artificial irrigation. This circle suffers much less 
in a dry period than the rest of the district ; it does best in a year of light 
rainfall; its central alluvial soils are liable to get quickly water-logged 
and swampj' in jmars of heavy rainfall ; and at fill times there is a good 
deal of saline effervescence on the soil surface from over-saturation, which 
reduces the crop yield and counterbalances the effect of the usually easj’' 
water supply. 

The circle is thus unique in showing nu increase in the cultivated 
area over the settlement area of 6 per cent., and in the chain area of over 
38 per cent. The total irrigated area is thus now over 18 per cent, of the 
total cultivated as compared with only 14'6 per cent. then. The circle 
grows, for the district, a good deal of sugar-cane, and the cane grows 
ordinarily thickly and without much trouble in its alluvial hollows — while 
its barley also grows largely in the alluvial soils along the Sarsuti without 
irrigation. 

On the Avhole, therefore, conditions are somewhat easier here for 
agriculture : and the percentage of rabi crops grown is well above the 
district average. Nevertheless, the total percentage of the first-class crops 
is still well below the district average, and the circle grows less of maize 
and cotton and of the finer kharif crops generally in proportion than any 
other ; the percentage of dofasH [viz,, 21 per cent., only) also is the lowest of 
all circles, while the increased figures of irrigation do not really mean very 
much. What has happened is that in the recent cycle of dryer years and 
sinkage of the water level, water has had to be hauled up from the low'er 
levels by wells, more or less temporary^, to irrigate alluvial soil that 
would formerly not have required this irrigation, as containing sufficient 
moisture in itself. This explains the decrease of the abi soils in the 
area figures; and these changes can only be regarded as seasonal varia- 
tions, not as evidences of permanently established improvement. 

Thus any increase of revenue here must after all be based only on 
the general increase in the cultivated area, taken in connection, of course, 
with the rise in values. 
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156. The net assets of the circle are Rs. 20,721 and the half net 

assets and their crop-class incidences are 
as shown on the margin. The incidence 
of these half net assest on the average 
total cultivated area of the five selected 
years (5,637) is Rs. 1 '84, as compared with 
Rs. 1*29 of the last assessed revenue 
and with Rs 1*67 which would be the 
incidence of the revenue (Rs. 9,144) on 
the present cultivated areas ( 5G37 acres) 
given by the last Settlement rates raised 
by 20 per cent, (vide, Appendix XVII). 

Forty per cent, of the net assets is Rs. 8,288, which Avould give crop 
rates of Rs. 3-2-0, 1-2-6 and 0-8-3 per acre. Rs. 9,144 are 44 per cent, 
of the assets, but this would give rather too heavy an enhancement of the 
revenue. On the whole, I propose to take the rates of Rs. 3-4-6, 
Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 0-7-6, representing 41 per cent, of the assets. These 
rates give the following figures and soil rates : — 


Crops. 

50 por centJ 
net assets i 

Tncideiiee. 


Rs. ! 

R.S. 

I ... 

7,875 

3-90 

11 ... 

4.39 

1-41 

‘ III ... 

2,016 1 

1 

•GG 

Total ... 

10,360 1 

1 

1-91 


Crop Cl'iss. j 






Soil Ratb is: 

— 




Cl op Rate, 

Revenue. 

Soil. 

Decimals. 

Rupee*?, annas 
and pies. 

Revenue, 


Rs. 

a. 

P 



Rs. 

1 

1 1 



I 

3 

4 

G 

G,625 


5-00 

I 5 

fi 


4,725 

11 

i 

4 

0 

390 


3-56 

•"1 

9 


278 

III 


7 

6 

1,450 

Abi 

2*50 

2 

1 

0 

1,926 






! Barani 

1 

•41 

! 

0 

fi 

g: 

1,562 

Total ... 

i.5G 

8,465 

Total ... 

1-50 




8,490 


Last Settlement soil rates plus 20 per cent, are Rs. 5*21, 3*70, 
2*81, and *46 respectively. 

These rates of Rs. 3*4-6, 1-4-0 and 0-7-6 will be quite high enough 
as an average standard. They will give (vide Appendix XVII.) on 
present areas an enhancement of nearly 23 per cent, on the current 
revenue. 

For sugar-cane, melons, red pepper and garden produce, including 
roses, I propose to take in this circle double the first-class crop rates : 
but for lucerne grass and tobacco only the ordinary first-class crop 
rates. 

157. The Rajgarh Circle . — The principal figures of the circle are ; — 


Soil. 

Avei'age area 
of 

0 years. 

Average .area j 
of 

15 ye<ars. 

Assessed area 
at ’ 

Settlement. ' 

1 

Present j 

Revenue. j 

1 

Average 

Rates. 

Obahi ... 

j 

4,077 

3,974 

4,258 

t 

Rs. 

966 

3-75 

Talabi ... 

1,208 

978 

1,839 

147 

3-88 

Abi 

1,428 

1,229 

1,903 

2,792 j 

1-47 

Bai-ani... 

15,515 

15,245 

17,827 

8,205 ] 

•46 

Total ... 

22,228 

21,426 

25,827 

34,109 

1-32 
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(2). Average “ bud” cropped areas and the principal crops 


Crop Class. 

Areas. 

Percentage. 

I (a) Kiiarii-. 

1 

(b) Bahi. 

1 

Crop. 

1 Percen- 
tage. 

Crop. 

Percen- 

tage. 

I (A) 

47 

[ -n 

Maize ... 

1.3-08 

Wheat... 

2-48 

I (B) 

9,704 

44-43 

Cotton 

11-02 

Bfirley... 

i 

H-21- 

! 




T 

L^'K) 


1 

i 

r 

9,751 

44-(!4 

Bajra ... 

12-12 

Bejhar ... 

2-68 




Afoth 


Gram‘ ... 

6-46 

n 

2, -208 

10-11 

Til 

9-84 

Others ... 

1-33 

Ill 

9,885 

46-25 

Others... 

2-51 



Total ... 

21,844 

i 

i 100-00 

i 

1 Total ... 

G9-S6 

Total ... 

30-14 


This is an average-sized circle of twenty-six villages, a few of which, 
e.g., Bhaonta along the Sagarmati, are of very good quality; but there 
are many that are poor only. 23‘8 per cent, of its cultivated area is, on 
present figures, irrigable, in which respect it is much better off than the 
Gangwana Circle and about on the same level as the Ajmer Circle. But 
its villages have not the same natural moisture ns those of the Pushkar 
Circle, while the percolation influence of the Anasagar tank does not now, 
since the building of the Foysagar tank above the latter, reach down so 
far into the villages of this circle ordinarily as it used to, and the propor- 
tion of the total cultivated area now irrigated is, even on the average of 
the five selected years, fourteen per cent, below the standard of last 
Settlement, when 27'5 per cent, of the cultivated area was irrigated. 
The present cultivated area is similarly still fourteen per cent, below that 
assessed at last Settlement. 

The circle as a Avhole grows no- sugar-cane ordinarily and very 
little of class I [A) crops; but, on the other hand, its percentage of the 
ordinary Ist-class crops grown is above the distiict average, its percen- 
tage of rabi crop is up to the average and of the poorer third-class crop is 
less than the average. Its dofasli percentage, twenty-four per cent, is 
average. 

On the whole, it is a fair average circle pulled down by a number of 
poorer villages with poor sandy soil or scanty and feeble irrigation. There 
is a good deal of good rich soil in the circle, but there are also large, sandy 
and stony stretches of poor quality. 

158. The net assets of the circle are Rs. 89,705, and the detailed 

crop-class half net assets 
with their incidences are as 
given on the margin. The 
incidence of these half 
net assets on the average' 
total cultivated area of 
the five selected years 
(22,228 acres) is Rs. 2f02,- 
as compared with Rs. 1-32 
of the last assessed revenue 
and with Rs. 1-5 8 -which 
would be the incidence of 


Crop Class. 

50 per cent, 
net assets. 

Incidence. 


Es. A. p. 

Es. 

I 

36,496 0 0 

3-71 

n ... 

3,254 0 0 

1-47 

Ill 

5,403 0 0 

•55 

Total ... 

44,853 0 0 

2-05 
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the revenue (Rs. 35,021) on the present cultivated areas (22,228 acres) 
given by the last Settlement rates raised by twenty per cent, {vide' 
Appendix XVII). 


Rs. 35,021 is roughly equal to forty per cent, of the net assets 
(Rs. 35,882), which standard I 'propose to take here. Thus: — 


Crop Class. 

Half not Assets 

PnoPosED Rates in — 


Reventie. 

Eates. 

Decimals. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

I 

Rs. 

3-71 


Rs. 

= 2-97 

2 

15 

c 

Rs. A. P. 

289,49 0 0 

II 

1A7 

'S" 

f ZJ u 

= 1-18 

1 

2 

9 

2,588 0 0 

ni 

•55, 

a cj 
'3 P-t 

f-H 

= •44 

0 

7 

0 

4,325 0 0 

Total ... 

2-05 


1-G4 

•• 



35,862 0 0 


and these crop rates give the following soil rates : — 


Soil. 

Areas 
in acres. 

Soil Rate in — 

Revemie, 

1 

Last Settlement 
rates -1-20 
per cent. 

Decimals. 

Rs. 

i 

A. 

P. 



Rs. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. ! 

Rs. 

Chain... 

4,077 

4-G3 

4 

10 

0 

18, S5G 

0 

0 

4-50 

Talabi 

1,208 

4 •75 

4 

12 

0 

5,738 

0 

0 

4-66 

Ahi ... 

1,428 

1-78 

1 

12 

6 

2,544 

0 

0 

1-76 

Barani 

15,515 

•56 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

8,727 

0 

0 

•55 

Total ... 

22,228 

I’Gl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

35,865 

0 

0 

1-69 


That is, the rates for this circle will avei’age round Rs. 3, 1-2-9 and 
0-7-0 ; will sink to Rs. 2-4-0 or even 2-0-0, and 0-5-0 for the bad villa- 
ges and rise up to Rs. 3-12-0 and 0-8-0 or 0-9-0 for the good. I propose 
to take double of these first-class rates here for red pepper and for garden 
produce, including roses, and for sugar-cane when grown, also for melons 
in one or two villages; but for melons in other villages, and for tobacco 
and lucerne grass in all villages, only the ordinary first-class crop rate. 


159. The Ramsa/r Circle — The principal figures of this circle are: — 


SOIL. 

Average 
area of 

5 years. 

Average 
area of 

16 years. 

Area 
assessed 
at Settle- 
ment. 

Present 

Revenue. 

Average 
Rates. ' 

Chahi 

Talabi 

Abi .-. 

Barani ... 

Acres. 

4,407 

6,917 

2,089 

25,237 

1 Acres. 

, 3,646 

4,304 
1,538 
20,076 

Acres. 
4,603 
6,237 
2,014 
- 27,171 

Rs. 

18,540 

24,203 

3,085 

16,387 

Rs. 

4-03 

3-88 

1-53' 

•61 

Total 

37,650 

29,563 

40,026 

62,215 

1'65 
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(2) Average bM cropped areas and principal crops 


Cioj) Class. 

Aren. 

Per- 

centage. 

(n) ICiuniP. 

(6) Rahi. 

Crop. 

Per- 

centage. 

Crop. 

Pci- 

coutago. 

I (.1) ... 

■19 

•12 

Ulixiye ... 

15-70 

Wheat... 

5-82 

T(71) ... 

21, CM 

.91 -01 

Cotton... 

15'1S 

Barley... 

13-8 

i 

1 


j 

.lowni ... ... i 

21 -03 

Gujai ... ... 

1-91 

I 

2i,r.f..T 

5 MO 

Pnjni ' 

G-OG 

Bojhar 

2-52 


! 


Til 1 

G-8,S 


G-12 

11 

i 

0,57 J 1 

1 

8-93 

Others... 

2 GO 

Mfithi 

1-02 

Ill 

M.7SI 

.IG-Ol 


t 

1 - 
! 

Others... 

■GI 

Total .. 

■10,018 

100-00 ; 

! 

Total 

\ 

! 08-n 
\ 

1 

Total 

31-89 


This is n large circle and is ])re-enjinGntly the circle of largo and 
good tanks, The percentage of the cultivated area irrigated is the same 
now as at last Settlement, roughly, 27*5 per cent : tliis is the highest per- 
centage in the district. Cultivation has dropped, but only by six nor cent, 
and probably loss, as the Khasras here are defective, and !)7,()50 acres are 
probably under the real figures. 'J'iie circle grow.s only a very small 
amount of Clas.s I (A) crops, but, on the otiier hand, the general suporiori- 
tj’ of its soils i.s shown by the unique tact that it'j crops are much more 
largely those of the ordinary fir.'^t clas< crops than of the jroorer third-class 
crops, the percentage of the former being a‘- liigh as 54 [lOr cent., wliile its 
percentage of rabi crops is also above the district average. It grows the 
largest percentage of maize and cotton, especially of the latter, a lucra- 
tive crop, aud its wheat area i.s also high, almost doulile the average. 
Of the 3rd-cluss crops, jowar and til are the chief. In point of crops, 
it is in general tl;e best of all Iho live circle.s. Its dofhsii percentage is 
roughly 24 per cent. 

But, comprising 57 villages, the circle naturally varies in quality. 
There are no specially good villages standing out from the rest, ami the 
hulk of the villages arc of a fairly consistent average, witl\ some fair loam 
soil. But many of them have large stretches of shallow stony soil, and 
most of them have suffered severely in the recent cycle of dry years. 
And there are also many villages with a thin sandy soil, wliicb runs in 
places to absolute sheer sand, oi' poor productive power ; while over large 
areas the well-water is brackish. 

For these poor soils and wells easy rates will be required, and this 
must lower the general average and seem to pitch it below what the 
comparatively good crop aud irrigation statistics might otherwise appear 
to warrant. 

160. Over the circle as a whole we certainlj^ cannot exceed forty 

per cent, of the net 
assets. The latter are 
Rs. f,91,207,and the half 
net assets with their de- 
tail and incidences are 
as shown on the u)ar- 
gin. The incidence of 
these half net assets on 
the average total cul- 
tivated area of the five 


Crop Class.- 

j net Assets. 

Incidences. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

I 

79,435 

3-67 

II 

6,695 

1-88 

Ill 

9,473 

•64 

Total 

95,G03 

2-39 
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selected years (37,650 acres is Rs. 2’54, as compared with Rs. 1‘55) of the 
current revenue and with Rs. I ‘8 6, which would be the incidence of the 
revenue (Rs. 71,126) on the present cultivated areas given by tlie 
last Settlement rates raised by twenty per cent, {vide Appendix XVII). 

Forty per cent of the net assets is Rs. 76,482, which give rates of 
Rs. 2'94, r51 and ’51, or, adapted to convenient multiples of bighas, 
Rs. 2-15-6, 1-6-6 and 0-7-6, a revenue of Rs. 76,267, a total circle inci- 
dence on the average cropped area of Rs. 1*95 and on the cultivated 
Rs. 2’03, or over Rs. 2-0-0 and an increase of revenue of nearly twenty- 
three per cent. These figures are still somewhat high, and on behalf of the 
poorer villages the first-class crop rates should perhaps be slightly lowered 
further to Rs. 2-13-0, which reduction would give a revenue of Rs. 72,881, 
a cropped incidence of 1'82, a cultivated incidence of 1*93, and an increase 
of seventeen per cent. However, I let the higher rate stand for the pre- 
sent, but in the poorer villages and soils the rates applied will be freely 
marked down from this level. 


Crop Class. 

Rates proposed. 

Revenue. 

Soil. 

Soil Rai 

Decimals. 

?E Ilf — ! 

Rupees, 
annas 
and pics 

Revenue. 

Liust- 
Sottle 
ment 
rate + 
20% 



B 

p. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


1 

! 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

2 

15 

G 

64,313 . 


5-31 

5 

5' 

0 

23,412 

4-83 

II 

1 1 

6 

0 

5,026 


5'00 

5 

0 

0 

29,585 

4-66 

III 


B 

6 

0,928 

Abi 

2-06 

Q 

1 

1 

G 

4,307 

1-84 



1 



Barani 

•75 


12 

1 

0 

18,927 

•73 

Total ... 

y 


1 

76,267 

Total ... 

2-03 


r 


76,231 

1'8G 


The soil rates thus indicated by the.se proposed crop rates are high 
above those of last Settlement enhanced by twenty per cent, but in reality 
they would not be so high, as the cultivated areas aggregating 37,650 
are probably under somewhat owing to some defective Khasras, while 
the actual crop rates will, as indicated, probably work out lower than the 
above standard. 

Ill this circle for red pepper, garden produce, including roses, and 
sugar-cane when grown, I propose to charge double the first-class rates, 
but for melons, lucerne grass and tobacco, the ordinary first-class crop 
rate only. 

161. The above rates and revenues are shown together in Appendix 
XVII., but I bring the proposed rates together here for ready reference 
and comparison : — 


[Statement. 
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Statement XVIII. 


Circle. 

Crop 

Class. 

Half net 
Assets In- 
cidence. 

Average 
circle 
irop rates 
proposed. 

Result- 

ant 

Revenue 

Per- 
centage 
of Assets. 

Corres- 

ponding 

Soil 

Bates. 

i 

Last 
Settle- 
ment 
Soil ! 
Rates. 

Last 
Settle- 
ment 
oil rales 
-20%. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S i 

9 

[ 

Ajmer ... -t 

I 

II 

III 

Rs. 

4 10 
1-Gl 
•71 

Its. 

3'SO 

1*31 

•66 

Rs. 

27,G33 

1,G0G 

C,5I8 

— 

Rs. 

5-50 
4-75 
1-56 
■53 • 

Rs. 

4'5G 

3-97 

1-31 

•44 

Rs. 

5-17 

4-77 

1-57 

-.53 

Total 


2-09 

1*73 

35,817 

41-28 ■ 

1-G8 

1-46 

1-75 

Gangivana ... | 

I 

11 

111 

3 - 7-6 

I-.!! 

■02 

2-82 

1-00 

•47 

22,115 

2,905 

6,047 

... 

4-44 

3-91 

1-S3 

•63 

3-69 

3-12 

1-51 

•50 

4-43 

3-74 

1-81 

•60 

Total 


1*75 

1-33 

31,0G7 

37-62 

1-27 

1-05 

1-26 

( 

Pushtav ... ^ 

I 

II 

III 

3-90 

1-41 

■GO 

3-28 

1-25 

•47 

6,G25 

390 

1,450 

... 


4-34 

3-08 

2-34 

•38 


Total 


1-91 

1-56 



1-50 

1-29 

LOG 

Eajgarh ... ■ 

1 

3'71 

1-47 

•55 


28,949 

2,588 

4,325 

— 




Total 


2 05 

T64 

35,862 

39-98 

1-61 

1-32 

1-.59 

Bamsar 

I 

II 

in 

3'G7 

1-88 

■G4 

2-97 

1-41 

•47 

64. -31 3 
5,026 
6,928 

... 

5-31 

5-00 

2-06 

•75 

4-03 

3-88 

1-53 

■61 


I'otal 


2-39 

1-95 

76,267 

39-88 

2-03 

1 -55 

1-88 

Total District j 

I 

II 

III 

3-78 

1-58 

•G4 

3-04 

1-22 

•48 

1,49,635 

12,575 

2.5,208 

1 

5-00 

4-81 

1-92 

•62 

4-06 

3-81 

1-58 

•51 

4-87 

4-.57 

1-90 

•61 

Total 


211 

1-68 

1,87,478 

39-81 

1-G8 

■i 

1-63 


In addition to the above it is proposed to charge double tlie ordinary 
first-class crop-rates for sugar-cane, garden-produce including lOses, and 
red pepper, in all circles, for anelons in circle Ajtner and Bushkar, and for 
tobacco and lucerne gruss in circle AJmei’. 

These doubled lates will add about Rs. 1,000 to the above estimated 
revenue, bringing it up to Rs. 188,478, that is, the lev-el of the full 40 per 
cent, of net assets. There will be also some slight income from assessable 
Shvai items, e.g., AzVa grass in the Bushkar Circle, raising the total up to 
roughly Rs. 1,90,000 for the Ajrner District. On the other hand, there 
will be some deductions for new wells, etc., and “lift” irrigation, which I 
cannot estimate at present, but which we may put for the present tit Es. 
10,000, leaving a net sum of Rs. 1,80,000 accruing on present areas 
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Stateoient XIX. 


Period. j 

1 

Chalii. 

j 

Talabi. 

Abi. 

Barani. j 

Total. 

Mr. LaTouclie’s assessed areas 

18,553 

8,365 

7,740 

74,256 j 

1,08,920 

1 

Mr. Wlutoway^s assessed areas 

1 

18.237 j 

9,263 

■Ui 

85,956 

1,24,452 

Actual Milan Khasra of 1885-1886 ... j 

21,822 

8,328 

7,303 

78,987 

1,16,440 

Average last 15 years (1300 to 1314 Fasli) 

1 

15,560- 

6,018 

5,597 

69,994 1 

97,169 

Average of five selected years 

17,084 

1 

8,218 

6,710 

i 

79,314 

1,11,3-26 


Mr. Whiteway, according to his own figures (para. 87 of his report) 
raised the total demand fiom Rs. 1,52,039, as he apparently found it, to 
Rs. 1,65,625 (exclusive of some further revenue on 3,366 acres of variable 
a6iland), though, from the statement in paragraph 277 of Mr. LaTouche’s 
final report it would appear that the latter had assessed a total of 
Rs. 1,42,896 only as revenue, exclusive of cesses. 

But, whether the actual amount added by Mr. Whiteway’s revision 
was Rs 14,000, or Rs. 24,000. the fact remains that his resultant demand 
has, I think, owing to the persistently lower levels at which the actual 
cultivated areas have remained, already discounted, for the purpose of a 
fixed average demand over a period, the subsequent rise in values up to the 
present time, and from this point of view still represents practically a 
maximum average not yet euhanceable. 

Assessmfnt of the Jagir Villages, akd Muafi lands, for Cesses. 

163. There are two questions connected with the nominal assess- 
ments on the Jagir villages, for the purpose of determining the amount 
on which to take the Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, district cess, on which I solicit 
orders. 

These questions relate to (1) the standard, and (2) the system, of 
these assessments. 

As regards the former the existing nominal assessments, which now 
stand in the aggregate at Rs. 65,911, carrying total cesses of Rs 2,060, 
are really still Mr. LaTouche’s, having been raised to their present figure 
in 1889, merely by the assessment of new harani lands at the old rates. 
Mr. LaTouche — vide paragraph 281 of his report — applying the revenue 
assessing rates of the Khnlsa villages, but, as be says “leaning to the side 
of severity, whenever in doubt,” arrived at an actual aggregate Jama of 
Rs. 62,642, a sum which, he said, was “as near as possible one-fourth of 
the estimated value of the gross produce.” 

The question is, presuming that the nominal Jamas again to he 
worked out lor these villages are to be “ fixed ” for a terra of years, am I 
now to maintain this standard of one-fourth of the gross divisible produce, 
or am 1, as in the Khalsa villages, to take one-sixth only of the gross 
divisible produce as ordinarily the maximum standard for the Jama ? 

The second question is, am I to work out for each Jagir village a 
“fixed” Jama, as before, on the ordinary lines of a fixed assessment, or shall 
the fluctuating system be extended to these villages also, a nominal half- 
yearly Jama in each case being worked out at every harvest as in a 
Khalsa village and the amount of its cess thus determined ? 

164. If the assessments are to be “fixed” as before, then completely 
new assessments worked out on the basis of a rigid one-sixth stan- 
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M-ride Appenflix XVIIT, allowing the average 
■NTpf Assets In these Jao-hir villages for the last_ twelve years. 1895-1896 
to 1906-1907— will jrive no increase in their nominal lamas and amount o 
ces IrA hill ore-sSh of the avera^je gross divisible produce there indi- 
cated IS 2 . only, or, ejmn i^^^ 

tlmsfi find siirn.w, Ou ten p ^ 'o„ ntt oi i nnw piirrGnt 

cerned. it is Rs. 65,761, as compared with 

On the other hand, an assessment atone-fomth ot tn^ _ i 

j" •Ml -TM-nrlnno ivnnld cfive an ao-tyrenjate nominal jama of 

.erojv »-;/ 

s’SrTrsr’c'o^pr " -1 

oper.ti,ms;of wliich moreover in ttee^Unffes Py?rrf"^;„ ™ 

“’"VfT^’lVrSm l,arv«t.to-l,nr,eot, fluctantinn syetem proponed for 

Kl.nl”' '«rworo"tVi,: eVen.Iod tj VSTw,: rS'e"' hSf 
Standard, of one-sixth only of the produce, and ^ _r 

tirink 1,0 nppliocl , nod the nominn hnnio 

• twnce a vear for these Ja<rnir viua<ies. • ■ n„+ir,r 

and the’more that they are left alone, I thmlc, the ^o«c ^ 

I propose, therefore, subject toners to the contrary ."iXtinc 
fixed assessment for a period for these nomma ^ < leaves 

these cesses and to make these ce.ss amounts ‘‘ ^ 

^21 r-ldo" a* r 'v™w "o’ the whoi; sunnit. that, for a fixed 

aesenteiSo the Khaloa one-shth standard ^ 

in any case where the unenhanced rate current jama of any 

that now current ; that is, where an increas made on the same 

of these villages is possible, the new on this standard 

.standard of pne^sixth as m the M 

no increase is possible, and where cnere exceed 

deterioration in the village, ^^^rtirthis current jama will not be 
Mr. LaTouche’s standard of oiic-fourth, this curienii jc 

"'“mere Is a coed deal ot }M lands (scattered ^ 

Klialso and Jafrhirl, pnylnsr the same cess, to an »r- = ^ nominal 
ofKs. 827 being 

detornedln the sime way as suggested for the Jaghir ossses. 

' SUPEKVISION AND StAFF, 

,65. Simple ns I have tried to malm the “-“5701^^ 
posed, and simple as it really is, m the e«tances rf a 
flnetnating system, I have no confidence fb< Mmer-Merwara 

and without abuses, unless the existing strength- 

in the matter of supervision are either materially chan^ , 

ened and improved. . „ ri villncrps- it is 

Mr. Whiteway imposed a fluctuating system the 

now prososed to impose a fluctuating sy.stem on 469 vill „ , 

whole Klialsa area of both districts. 



Mr. WJiiteway drew attention to the great and pressing need of 
supervision. lie anticipated (paragraph 69 of his report;) even in regard 
to his OMui restricted scheme “that its annual administration will 
involve considerable difficulties.” As he further remarked, however, the 
chief or “ sole difliculty is one of supervision and admini.stration.” 

This mater is so much nmre iinpoitant now than then, that I quote 
also the following from his same paragraph, in order to emphasize the 
matter. 

“ To put it plainly, the junior executive officers on whom all super- 
vision of details will devolve, are sent here to learn their work first and to 
do it afterwards; and if the rapid change of a.ssistants, which has 
occurred here for some years, goes on, all hope.s of any continuous supervi- 
sion of petty details, on which alone success depend.s, must vanish. Even 
with the stall of Supervisors appointed it is inevitable that without this 
supervision the assessment of the variable I’cvenue will fall more and more 
into the hands of the Patwaris, who would soon .‘-ce the advantages to be 
gained, and l)oththc Government and the zamijidar.s would suffer. Should 
the new appointment 1 have recommended be .sanctioned, and it bo an ap- 
pointment wortli tlio while of a good man to keep, .vome of the difficulties 
would uudoubtedl}' disappear. Even at its liesl, to successfully work it, 
the .scheme requires the careful and intelligent supervision (»i the executive 
staff', a supervision which must, bo exercised over petty and often wcari.“omo 
details. The foundation of the whole i.s the patwari's annual record of 
cultivation, and if this be incorrect the whole super-structure built 
on it will be worthless.” 

The new appointment recommended was made ; an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner for revenue work being appointed. This remedy, however, 
has been at best a partial one only. The appointment ha.s hitherto been 
a backwater only, with no incentive ol future prospects lo maintain any 
enthusiasm i'or the work iii the incumbent, and it has tended lo aggravate 
still further the evil of the di\ orcc of the liead of the district, tlio Collec- 
tor, from real active share in the revenue administration. 

IGG. Connected with the revenue administration of Ajmer-i\Ierwnia 
there are : — 

(1) A Collector in eacli District, 

(2) The Kevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

(3) The Tahbildars and their Nnibs, 

(4) The Girdawars, 

(5) The Patwaris, 

First, as regards the Collector — there is a rule, Eo. 17 of the cur- 
rent rules for the vaiiabl}’^ assessed villages, which reads : — 

“ (17) The assessments shall be made under the supcrintciideuco and 
order of the Collector.” — 

and throughout, of course, the Collector’s ultimate responsibility re- 
mained. And there are, it is true, notable cases when one or two 
Collectors ( c.g., tho present Commissioner ot Ajmer Merwnra, when 
Assistant Commissioner) have taken an active part either in the chock 
of the assessments or in the supervision of the revoimo work generally. 
In general, however, these efforts have been at most fitful and spasmodic, 
and ha\e had no permanent effect in retarding the tendency to leave 
cAmrything to the Itevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner as the sole 
assessing and supervising Officer — a tendency practically inovitablo under 
the local conditions which have obtained. 

Thus — vide the Annual Administration Reports of the districts for 
the twenty years since 1886-1887— the office ot the Collector of district 
Ajmer has changed hands Lweiity-eight times in nineteen years (no 
returns are gh^en for 1900-1901', the office of tho Collector of Mei'Avara 
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has changed hands forty-two times in eighteen years (no returns given 
for 1900-1902), while even the Cominissionership changed hands twenty- 
six times in twenty years. 

Even allowing for Officers returning at subsequent periods to charges 
which thejr had already previously held, there have been at least twenty 
different officers as Collector of Ajmer in the last twenty years, twenty- 
four different Officers as Collector of Merwara, and seventeen different 
Commissioners. 

That is, the average incumbency in the office of Collector has been 
— ever since Mr. Whiteway at last Settlement pointed to the “ rapid 
change of Assistants,” even then noticeable — in Ajmer eight months, and 
in Merwara five months only. 

This means that a now Collector taking over charge can in most 
cases barely have had time to make himself acquainted with the pending 
questions of his office and to keep the routine work there going before he 
has had to make over charge again to a successor. In most cases he can 
have found no time to look round and personally acquaint himself with 
the actual workings of the revenue system, and with the character of the 
work of his subordinate revenue officials, from the Kevenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner downwards. 

Even if we look at the question from the number of actual different 
officers who have held these posts of Collector in Ajmer and Merivara, 
viz., twenty in the former and twenty-four in the latter district, yet 
even the average duration per individual officer in Ajmer is twelve 
months only which was, however, split up into broken periods, and 
loaded with all the disadvantages of temporary and officiating arrange- 
ments and their effects upon the work : 

Moreover, the position is aggravated by the facts: (l) that most of 
the officers who have been Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer-Menvara 
have been officers whose previous service had been sjient, practically all, 
if not exclusively, in Military Service and in Political Appointments, and 
(2) that the remaining officers. Civilians of my own service, come from 
all Provinces of India. The former officers probably become He venue 
Officers for the first time when they come to Ajmer-Merwara. The 
latter, the Civilians, even though experienced in revenue work of their 
own Piovince, have had still to learn the local problems. 

The inevitable consequence has been that the “ superintendence" of 
the Collector of the rule 17 quoted above has been almost throughout 
purely nominal. Instead of being the Collector’s personal Assistant only 
for revenue work, the Kevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner has 
displaced him, as a general rule. 

167. Next, as regards the Revenue Extra Assistant Corauiissioner — 
this post, as at present constituted, is, as already remarked, a backwater 
only, the end of all things to the incumbent. The other Extra Assistant 
Commissioners of Ajmer-Merwara can look for various steps of promotion 
in ordinary course and may be even recommended for appointments with 
even more prestige and emoluments in Native States, In the case of the 
late incumbent of this office circumstances, both at his appointment 
and throughout, were against the question being even raised of the 
possibility of his transfer to any other post. I by no means wish to 
imply that the late incumbent of this office in any way neglected his 
duties : on the contrary, 1 think, that be did his best in difficult circum- 
stances to make the variable system a success. But I consider that (1) 
the absence of all incentive due to the shutting out of all hopes of further 
promotion, (2) the relaxation from above by the Collector of supervision 
over, and interest in, the work, (3) the gradual unconscious devolution of 
all duties connected with the whole revenue work in the whole two 
districts to the one Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, (4) the large, 
and, it must be said, physically unmanageable, size of the tract, some 110 
miles in length and most of it difficult ground,, and (6j the taking up .of 
the time of the Girdawars and Patwaris here in the work of the 
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collection of tlie land revenue, have undouhtedly affected adversely the 
character of the supervision exercised over the Girdawars and generally 
of the whole revenue work in Ajmer-Merwara. The charge has, in fact, 
been too large for one man to carry out its duties really efficiently. 

Thus klerwara has hitherto been able to receive very little atten- 
tion from the Hevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner in the past in the 
way of actual inspections. His visits have been very few and far between 
and, when they did take place, seem to have been of the nature of hurried 
dashes there and back. Some of the consequences of this neglect of 
Merwara, owing to the greater calls of the Ajmer district with its vari- 
able assessments and the work of the head-quarter's office, are that the 
JBeawar and Todgarh tahsils have all this time been keeping up different 
forms of the Jinswara statement, and that the Mutation work generally 
is largely in arrears — while in both districts alike, the important work 
of keeping up to date the village maps, even in accordance with the 
orders that existed, has most certainly not received steady attention. 

168. The Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars are concerned mainly with 
the collection of the revenue, with ease work as Munsifs, and with execu- 
tive matters ; in their duties connected with the check of the revenue re- 
cords they would naturally take their cue from the attitude of the Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner or the Collector. The mutation work of 
their circles depends on whether the patwaris report all changes in the 
proprietary bodies of their villages, though they should be made to see 
that the patwaris strictly observe the rules. 

The Girdawars’ work in the nast has evidently been generally 
j perfunctory and slack. Rut they, with the patwaris, are handicapped in 
, performing their more legitimate dutie.s by being used as the chief agents 
! for getting in the Land Revenue. And there is too much a tendency to 
regard the Girdawar’s land and revenxxe records’ work as not the most 
important part of his duties. Thus, for practically the whole time that 
the current Settlement operations have been going on in Ajmer-Merwara, 
the Girdawars have had no connection with the Settlement work and 
have received no training in the map-making and record work, and may 
perhaps receive none in the system of assessment, and yet the.se are the 
men whom we shall have to leave behind whose primary duty it will be 
at first hand to see that the new maps are kept promptly and correctly 
up to date, that the new khewat is thoroughly understood and kept up 
properly, and that the Khasra, on which the whole sy.stem of assessment 
depends, is correctly and honestly compiled. I mention this, not in any 
carping spirit — the threat of impending famine and continuance of distress 
have been responsible for their absence from the Settlement department — 
but, in order to ensure improvement in the future, the duty must not be 
shirked of setting forth clearly the present position. 

The present Girdawars are some of them bad material only. Better 
pay and prospects should gradually be provided and a better class of men, 
DQore energetic and younger, attracted, preferably candidates holding 
diplomas from some agricultural college. At present, some of these 
Girdawars get only rupees twenty-five pay with no allowances, viz., little 
more than the first grade patwaris, and except the “gentleman ranker” 
as it were, the ordinary Girdawar has no prospects of promotion' beyond 
rupees forty at the end of his service. Rut the Girdawars generally 
must he kept more on the move round and round their circles ; they 
must be made to brush up their survey knowledge and to see that the 
patwaris are correcting their village maps harvest by harvest, and their 
check of the Khasras must be severe and searching, and must he done 
over the fields theniselves. 

As regards the patwaris, these are in general quite good material : 
the pay for patwaris here is good — it ranges from rupees twelve up to 
rupees 'twenty, while in the United Provinces the maximum pay is rupeo.s 
twelve only — and attracts an intelligent and perfectly competent type of 
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man. The very few incompetents should be gradually weeded out ; the rest 
need only competent supervision to keep them up to their work. At 
present, however, their circles are on the average much too big, especially 
in Merwara. Thus, in Todgarh there are circles in which the separate 
cultivated plots, each with a different number in the khasra, aggregate 
some 15,000 or even more, much of this cultivated area consisting of isola- 
ted groups of fields stranded away over hills in places most difficult of 
access. The patwari, even with the assistance of a naib, cannot possibly, 
as a physical feat, get round this vast number of fields at each Girdawari, 
and it is not too much to say that in the past, in many seasons at any 
rate, the khasra of such villages has been to a large extent, if not literally 
“fudged,” at any rate not compiled on the spot. 

Moreover, a lot of the pat wan’s time is taken up with the land 
revenue collections. Apart from explaining the accounts to the indivi- 
dual revenue payers, the patwari is expected to actually collect the money 
and to pay it, or see it paid, in — although lambardars are appointed for 
this work and receive five per cent, of the revenue collected. 


169. Thus, the present position in summary is, briefly that the 
Collector is not able, owing to want of time or want of experience, himself 
to direct the supervision required over the revenue work ; that the one 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner cannot effectively supervise all 
details of the work in both districts, at least he has not done so yet, that 
the supervision over the girdawars has not been as strict or close as it 
should be, that the girdawar’s cheek work over the patwaris has tended 
to he perfunctory only, and that the patwaris, some of them at least, have 
circles even now much bigger than they can properly manage, 

I quote here the following remarks by Mr. E. H. Blakesley, Commis- 
sioner of Ajmer- Merwara, from paragraph 65 of the Annual Adirainistra- 
tion Report for 1900-1901 : — 

“I have not yet had time to form a reliable opinion on the work” 
“of the Land Record and Land Revenue staff' in the very important” 
“ matters of inspection and check of patwaris’ papers and the asse-ssment ” 
“ of variably assessed Land and Water Revenue; but what I have seen,” 
“ especially in the matter of suspensions of revenue, leads me to think ” 
“that there is very much room for improvement in all these respects.” 

But if the basis of the assessment system proposed is the patwaris’ 
khasra work, the pi\-ot for success is equally the check work done by 
the Girdawars. It is proposed now to put in force a fluctuating system 
of assessment in all villages of both districts, and this has most dangerous 
possibilites if supervision is lax. The patwaris will not be human if some 
of their number, taking advantage of any chance provided by insufficient 
checks, do not 3 ncld to the temptation of attempting to make money for 
themselves bj^^ either entering wrong figures of crop areas and out-turns 
in the khasra or manipulating those entered. Further, there is the 
villagers’ point of view. One important reason for dislike on the pare 
of the villagers of a harvest-to-harvest assessment is, as already noticed 
in this report, that they allege that their interests are put thereby too 
much in the hands of tlie patwaris and subordinate staff generallJ^ But 
relaxation of supervision and check over the patwaris and over the 
Girdawars will assuredly lead to the patwari becoming too much the 
dejacio assessing officer, and providing the villagers with a genuine 
cause of complaint, thus adding to the ordinary difficulties of the revenue 
administration the serious political factor of grave discontent among the 
people. Moreover, the work would be augmented, and perhaps seriously 
liainpered br’ the investig.ations into each specific alleged instance of 
abuse, and again the time and attention of the higher staff be diverted 
from supervising the rest of the work, to its detriment. 

The primary essential’ need, therefore, is that the Girdawars shall 
be efficient checking officers over the patwaris. This must be recog- 
nised' as their most important function, and nothing must be allowed to 
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in ter fere w,ith its due iperforinance, at any time but more especially in 
bad years and in famines. 

Next, these Girdawars must be themselves closely supervised _ The 
tendency in the past has been, I think, too much for superior officials to 
devote their attention to the patwaris’ work only, and not to check the 
Girdawar’s check work. Jn the draft rules, however, which I have .under 
contemplation, the duties of all concerned in this matter vyill be made 
clear. 

• I also intend to submit proposals for re-allocating the patwaris’ circles, 

- cutting down their present limits where this seems required, abolishing 
' naib patwaris generally, but providing for these new independent 
i circles, and probably incroa.sing the total number of the circles to some 
i extent. At least two more Girdawars also are really required even to cope 
' with thepiesent work, so that we may allow the registrar Girdawars 
to confine their whole attention to their office work instead of making 
1 them try to do both out-door and in-door work indifferently. Proposals 
'.as regards these matters will also be submitted separately. Pqr the 
-present I confine myself to the question of arrangements for supervision 
' over the Girdawars and the work generally by the superior staff. 

170 . In the first place, for real success, it is the man at the top, 
the Collector, who, being ultimately responsible for the district from a 
revenue point of Adew, must secure and maintain a personal grip on the 
work. Zeal above means efficiency below; at any rate indifference above 
will not produce efficiency below His responsibility ought not to be 
allowed to drift, into the nominal : it should remain real and effective. 
He should know personallj^ his whole staff, down to the Girdawars at . 
any rate, and should be in a position to intervene actively, with knowledge, 
at any moment, and see that every one under him is doing his proper 
work. 

This, for Ajmer district as its circumstances are is perhaps a counsel 
of perfection not really attainable. But if the Assistant Commissioner 
cannot be freed from some other woi’k in order to find some time to 
personally supervise his revenue subordinates, or if the exigencies of 
the political service require that he cannot be usually a revenue-trained 
officer, or even that he cannot be kept in Ajmer long enough to acquire 
the necessary revenue knowledge, then it is inevitable that the bulk of 
the work must be devolved upon some more permanent (officer with the 
requi.site local knowhdge. There are here two possibilities, one is that he 
be given, as at present, a Bevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner ; or, 
second, that as in other parts of India tlie subdivisional system be adopted. 
By the latter I mean in Ajmer that all the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners (Whn are here for a life-time) should be connected witn the 
revenue work, each being given a specific portion of the district for the 
proper control, supervision, and check of the revenue work, for which he 
would be directly responsible. Each could also, under this scheme, be 
made responsible for the correctness for each of his villages of the assess- 
ing khataunis in the form in which they are submitted to the Collector. 
This scheme would involve some distribution of other duties, no doubt, 
among the several Extra Assistant Commissioners, but the result would 
make, I think, for greater efficiency. 

If, however, this suggestion is not feasible, and the Assistant 
Commissioner must be frequently changed, the only other suggestion I 
can make is that all junior officers of the Political Department, if likely' 
thereafter to be ever posted to Ajmer-Merwara, should, on entering this 
department be sent here for six months or a year as joint Assistant 
Commissioner, first to be trained -in the revenue work, the sy'stem of 
records and of the assessment, and in the later stage of their deputation 
to take actual charge of the work in, say, a portion of the district. But 
even then, the special Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner for xVjmer 
must remain, and his powers and functions be exactly defined, and each, 
succeeding Collector must be impressed with the necessity of maldng it 
a matter of personal concern to see, so far as he can, that this .Revenue 
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Tahsildar.s and their imibs, are adequately supervising the Girdawars. 

171. The Collector of jNferwara, on the other hand, is usually not .«o 
overburdened with work that he could not devote a considerable amount 
of his time to doing the revenue work of his district largely himself. Tho 
'difficulty here al.so is, however, that on an average he stays only about five 
months, and is more often than not a very junior officer absolutely un- 
trained to district work, and, if, ns is usually the case, he is a military 
officer, usually completely unfamiliar with tho working of any system of 
revenue. 

If an officer with some revenue ti’aining could be always sent to 
Merwara, or cotdd be kept there long enough to acquire the experience 
and knowledge necessary for the efficient supervision of his revenue staff, 
he should be made directly responsible for the revenue assessments 
and work generally tliere, being .allowed to make his E.xtra Assistant 
Commissioner assist him in this. And nothing further would then, 
I think, be required, beyond of course the unifying agency of tlie Eevenuo 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at Ajmer and the Commissioner in the 
matter of the records and the methods of assessment. 

I am not aware, however, of immediate change being contemplated 
as regards the officering of IMerwara in the future: but unless the phenome- 
non of the past of forty-two junior officers, untrained in the functions of 
a district eolleetor, passing through Beawar within the space of eighteen 
years, is not to repeat itself, some officer other tlmn the district officer 
must bo provided (though he be made only the Collector’s personal assis- 
tant in this matter) to keep the revenue work going on the lines laid down, 
to do the necessaiy inspections, to have the necessary expert knowledge to 
check the work of the subordinate staff and to know whether it is up to 
the mark or not, to deal with the huge bulk of the assessments that will 
require to be made twice a year, to watch the working of tho Improve- 
ment Rules, and generally to conduct that supervision over the hundred 
and one details of the revenue work necessary to ensure that it is proceed- 
ing on the proper lines, and that the heavy expenditure, now being 
incurred by the C4overnmont in providing the new maps and tho new 
records and in initiating a now schome of assessment, is not allowed to 
vanish into thin air owing to inefficiency. 

172. Some such agency is imperative ; the point cannot be evaded 
by the hope (delusive) that the Assistant Commissioner of Merwara under 
the present conditions that obtain will be able himself to do the work 
alone and unguided. The interests at stake not only of the villagers but 
of the Government itself are too important to risk sacrificing, by leaving 
the revenue administration to the Tahsildars only, and leaving the Collec- 
tors, in their learning stages, to their sole guidance. The Tahsildars 
w'ould no doubt labour strenuously and honestly to ensure successful 
working of the assessment system, to maintain scrupulous honesty among 
the patwaris in respect of their khasra work and to protect the villagers’ 
interests, to see that the maps and records generally are kept up, and 
that the Government also is being safeguarded from avoidable loss. But 
the position of leaving the Tahsildars alone in practically sole charge of 
the revenue administration in not to be contemplated. 

In order to give the new .system and the revenue work generally a 
fair chance, therefore, the collector of Merwara also must, in circum- 
slancesasthey are, be given a revenue assistant. Hitherto that assistant 
has been the one Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer-Mer- 
wara charged with the woi’k of both districts. But hitherto the only 
real work that one Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner has had in 
Merwara, apart from general supervision, which has not been exacting, has 
been the assessments on the sixty-four variable tanks, and even in respect 
of these the assessing khataunis have hitherto been submitted to him 
vfith all the necessary details worked out by the Tahsildars who have been 
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responsible for their correctness, it only remaining for the Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner to apply a little amount of aritliinetio to the 
figures to work out the lates and the actual demands. 

But whereas hitheito that one Revenue Extra Assist-uit Commis- 
sioner has had only tliiity-seven variable villages in xVjmcr and the vaiiable 
assessments there of sixty-five tanks, the new fluctuating system now 
proposed will I’cquire the assessment of 140 villages in Ajmer twice ii year 
and of 330 villages in Merwara, scattered over a veiy elongated stretch 
of country, much of which in Merwara is very difficult of access. 

1 73. Will this one man now be able to properly assess twice a year 
all these villages, and also exercise an efficient control and supervision 
over the whole subordinate revenue staff? 

Personally I think the task is ph 3 'sically impossible, and that to 
attempt to cari'y on, if the universal fluctuating system of assessment now 
proposed be sanctioned, with still onty one Revenue Extra Assistant 
Commissioner for both Ajmer and Merwara will be either only to court 
a break-down altogether or at anj’' rate to seriously imperil the chances 
of its success. Tiie requisite supervision over the Girdawar staff from the 
north of the Ajmer District to the southern retreats of Merwara will 
not be exercised, and abuses will arise, leading to either the villagers 
being over-assessed, or to the Government being defrauded. It has to be 
remembered that, in order to convince the staff that the master’s ej^e is upon 
them, actual out-door inspections must be made, more especially and 
liberally, at assessment time, that is, at and round reaping time, that is 
again, in about a fortnight to one month at most. But how far round 
can one man get over 470 villages stretching over 110 miles of country in 
that very short space of time ? He could of course ride through a consi- 
derable number in that time, but of what value would be his inspections? 

And at other times of the year, there are the village maps and the 
village records requiring inspections, and some two hundred patwaris, 
fifteen Girdawars, three Tahsildars, four Naib Tahsildars and other 
gtaff to control. It is most essential to take adequate steps to ensure 
that these new maps and records shall he from the very start of the 
new Settlement period kept year by j^ear completely up to date. We 
have introduced a new khewat also, a simple thing enough in itself hut 
becoming an intricate and quickly-changing document iu a tract where 
the Bhayachura tenure of proprietorship prevails so widespread, with 
its frequent and numerous transfers and changes; a document of this 
character toietain its value must be corrected j^ear by' year at the time 
that proprietoiy changes take place : if the correction is by’^ negligence 
deferred, the document will tend to come into almost inextricable con- 
fusion. A tight control must, therefore, he kept upon the working 
of the mutation rules by all concerned. 

174. In short, it being presumed that the two districts generallj’ 
will now be brought under fluctuating assessments, and that existing 
arrangements for their general administration from the revenue point of 
view cannot be immediately^- inatei-ially changed, the position is this, bey^'cnd 
question (l) that the detailed work of the assessments, their inspections 
and calculations, and of the control and supervision of the revenue staff 
must in both districts be entrusted to some permanent official with the 
requisite local knowledge other than the Collectors ; but (2) that one man 
cannot possibly do this work for both districts. 

For the present, therefore, under existing conditions, there can be 
no question — with reference to the recent latter No. 570-115-3, dated 
the 6th May, 1908 from the Government of India, to the Hon’ble the 
Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara — as regards retaining the 
appointment of the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner at Ajmer. 
If such an official was necessary then, he will be much more necessary 
now, if the proposed all-round fluctuating assessment system is introduced. 
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‘ Not only this, but it must be added that it is imperativeljr necessaiy 
that either this Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner be given an 
Assistant from the beginning of the new Settlement, or that a separate 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner be appointed for Merwara. 

On present circumstances I wish to urge this new appointment with 
all the emphasis that is possible — as a minimum requirement to give the 
new Settlement anything like a fair chance. It will mean increased 
expenditure, of course, hut if the exigences of the public service are such 
that no revenue trained Collectors can be kept here for any length of 
time, with sufficient leisure to devote to keeping the revenue administra- 
tion more in their own hands, the Government must be prepared to face 
the liabilities thereby involved. But, in the long run, the larger item on 
the expenditure side of the balance sheet would, I think, be counter- 
balanced by larger items on the receipt side: an additional Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, carefully conducting the assessments, adequate- 
ly controlling the staff and getting all work properly done, should ordi- 
narily save his own salary, by preventing leakage of the Government’s 
just dues and safeguarding it from unnecessary recurring charges that 
might arise from neglect. But in any case, it is not the truest economy 
to shirk expenditure upon efficient supervision. 

175. If the proposed system of assessment be approved, or if 
Merwara is not to continue as heretofore under fixed assessments, 1 will 
submit formal proposals with proposition statements for the retention of 
the present Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner and for the appoint- 
ment of a second man ; but meantime I would state that ray proposal is 
to continue the present post of Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner 
as one for Ajmer District, on the present pay of Rs. 250 x 30 to Rs. 400 
and to make a new appointment for Merwara on Rs. 200 x 10 to Rs. 250. 
The two appointments should be graded together as senior and junior, 
promotion being ordinarily from one to the other, and the junior post 
being ordinarily reserved for approved candidates from the rank.s of 
the Tahsildars. , The junior Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner 
should be subordinate to the senior Revenue Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who would have a small central office at Ajmer for combining all 
returns for both districts for submission to the Commissioner, and such 
general statistical work in all matters concerning the rules for the main- 
tenance of the system of maps and records, in order to prevent divergence 
in this matter in the two districts — but in the actual work of the asse.ss- 
ments the junior Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner at Merwara 
would be responsible only to tlie Collector of Merw'ara — the senior Re- 
venue Extra Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer being similarly concerned 
with the Ajmer assessments only, and being directly responsible for these 
to the Ajmer Collector. 

The statues and duties, however, of each will be defined in full detail 
when the general orders on this report are received. It is only necessary 
to add here that, although the drudgery of the work will be done in each 
district by these two Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioners, 3fet the 
Collectors must not be divested of all concern with the work. I would 
enforce his complete responsibility in the matter of the assessments. 
The assessing statements may come up to him with the calculations 
already worked out — but the actual assessments should be his and be 
considered as his alone. This is provided by rule 17 of the Draft rules 
of Appendix IV. And I would like to insist also that the Collector be 
required to have actuallj^ inspected a number of villages at each harvest 
time himself, and to have checked their Khasras and Khasra-extracts on 
the spot, and to have examined, at any rate in these villages, the charac- 
ter of the checking work done by the Girdaw'ars. 

Lastly, these two posts of Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner- 
ships must in future be graded as part and parcel of the ordinarj’- cadre of 
the Ajmer-Merwara Commission. It would be an unnecessary mistake 
to keep them outside as special posts. There is an Urdu proverb to the 
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following effect, “ hcdil nauhar, dnshman harnhiiv.” But there is no need 
to run the risk of producing stagnation in these two appointments. If a 
junior Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner exists at Merwara, there 
will alwa^'S be a trained succe.ssor read}’ to take up tlie work of the 
senior post at Ajmer : and for the junior post at Merwara, any ordinarily 
intelligent Tahs'ildar Avho has had 'the tiaining of a Raib Tahsildar 
and Tahsildar should be perfectly conversant with the .system of 
assessments and records and able at once to perform tlie duties of the 
post efficiently. The post of the Ajmer Revenue Extra Assistant 
Commissiorier, therefore, need, and should, not bo regarded as one in 
Avhich a man must be kept for his lifetime: on the contrary, the ordinary 
understanding should be that a man who does good and approved service 
as RoA’cnue Extra Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer should be eligible 
for promotion therefrom to higher grades outside with better pay. And 
such nil n, Avhen promoted, should with their revenue knowledge bo all 
the moio valuable officials in their other posts. 

176. I also sirongly recommend that for each district a superior 
grade officer-, as a Map and Gii'dawar Inspector, should be appointed. 
The primary function of these officials should be to see that the village 
maps are kept thoroughly up to date, but it should also be part of tlieir 
duty to make periodical inspections of the registrar girdawar’s offices, 
while at harvest times the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner should 
use them to heip in the check of the girdawari khasras and the super- 
vision of the ordinal-}’ Girdawars. These posts should be reserved for 
men with good survey knowledge and training and of active habits, and 
these men should be brought in from wherever the best men for these 
posts are obtainable: the choice should not be limited to the local Gii-da- 
wars necessarily, They would be t-equired to tour constantly and to make 
continuous inspections of the maps, to as.sist and insti-uct the patwaris 
in difficult pieces of survey, to see that they make their new traces as 
required ot their maps, when corrections have become thick, and to 
make arrangements for and take charge of any extensive surveying that 
might arise out of the ordinary routine. Within a little more than the 
last tAventy years the two districts have had to be twice surveyed and 
neAv maps made. The necessity for a third elaborate Survey Avith all its 
attendant costs to all concerned and the disturbance that it creates, must 
be avoided. If Avith these Inspectors Ave can ensure, as Ave ought to 
expect, that at any future revision of Settlement nothing more than a 
special check of the ordinary annual map correction Avork Avill be required, 
the expenditure incurred upon their pay Avill have been Avell spent. 

The patAvaris are noAV being provided Avith copies of the new lAAaps — 
Avorking copies on cloth ; and these they Avill be required, as in the United 
Provinces, to correct, Avhere necessary, in red ink at cuch GirdaAvnri; the 
corrections being made directly on to the map itself, not on to separate 
slips which have been she\A’n by exi^erience here to be a snare and a 
delusion. And oidinarily, continuous map inspection by a good set of 
the ordinary Girdatvars and by the Tahsildars, Naibs and the ReA’enue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner should be sufficient to ensure that this 
object Avas being fulfilled. But, on present condition.^, 1 have no feeling 
AA'hatever of confidence in its fulfilment. The Revenue E.xtra Assistant 
Commissioner, however painstaking, could himself check only a very 
limited number comparatively of the 1620 map-sheets from year to year. 
The present Tahsildar and Naibs (Avithout exception, I think) have had 
no training in survey ; and the Avork of yearly map correction directly on 
the maps themselves is a simple art at present quite unfamiliar to the 
patwaris or GirdaAvars. Later on, Avhen harvest-to-harvest map correc- 
tion on^ the right lines has become a matter of settled habit with the 
patAvaris and GirdaAvars, these proposed Map and GirdaAvar-Inspectors 
may be dispensed Avith. Till then, hoAvever, for the opening years of the 
neAV Settlement, at any rate, they are an important necessity. Such 
Inspectors exist, I believe, in the Central Provinces as permanent staff'. 

Hitherto the work and offices of the .registrar-'girdaAvais have 
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practicallj^ never been inspected. These peripatetic Inspectors should 
now remedy this defect. 

I would propose to give these Inspectors, one a pay of Es. 75-0-0 per 
mensem and the other Es. 50-0-0 or 60-0-0 per mensem, with each a horse 
allowance of Es. 20-0-0 per mensen. I would not post them specifically to 
either district but would put them both under the orders of the senior 
Eevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, so that they can both be em- 
ployed at any time where their presence is most needed, but it would be laid 
clown that they should tour and inspect in both districts alike every year. 

177. The present patwari school for Ajmer-Merwara at Ajmer 
must be split up into two branches, one of which must be located in 
iMcrwara. Service in Merwara is not popular with non-Merwara candi- 
dates, while the Merwara-bred candidates will not come, in sufficient 
numbers at least, to Ajmer for training as a patwari. But it is important 
that the almost inaccessible circles of Todgarh should not be left to depend 
on untrained men. The change ivhich I propose here, liowever, involves 
only the insignificant additional expenditure of some Es. 50-0-0 per 
annum. 

I have already referred (in panigraph 169) to the necessity of real- 
locating the patwaris’ circles, and also those of the Girdawars, to meet the 
new situation of fluctuating .assessments. But there is another matter of 
which I mojf make mention here, viz., the question of the future custody 
of the village records —which has direct connection with para. 3 of the 
Government of India’s letter under reference. All village records arc at 
present left with the patwaris. In my opinion, however, the present 
system of Pativurlchanas is vicious, wasteful and dangerous. I intend to 
propose that all village records shall be kept in central record rooms ot 
the tahsili and district Offices (the patwari being left with only one 
ordinary cloth “ basla" — full of papers, viz., these in current u'^e), and that 
the registrar girdawar be made the Eeeord-keeper for these ; but to 
help him with this work, and with some compilation wmrk, of which also 
the patwaris should be relieved and which should be done in the Eegis- 
trar’s office, a muharrir should be given to each of the latter. The pay of 
these rnuharrirs, however, should be largely, if not wholly, met from 
savings upon Patwarkhanas in luture. 

Cost. 

178. The apparent additional expenditure which all these proposals 
just outlined will involve is shown in detail in Appendix XIX; it amounts 
to Es. 8,956, i.e., in a round figure, Es 9,000 per year. This sum, 
however, even if it be not really recouped by increased receipts, or by 
savings elsewhere effected, will be a very morjerate one T it produces the 
results which it is intended to produce ; and in any case the bulk of it 
must be accepted as the direct inevitable consequence of having a fluctua- 
ting systetn of assessment, which necessarily involves increased work, and 
calls for a greater measure of supervision than a fixed assessment. The : 
only item that could possibly be reduced is that of the Hs. 2,388 for the ' 
two Inspectors {vuie the Appendix XIX), only one Inspector on Es. 75 • 
being appointed instead of the two proposed, leaving the increased ' 
expenditure at a little under Es. 8,000. But even this reduction I would 
entirely deprecate. The other items I regard as absolutely irreducible: * 
without the two Eevenue Extra Assistant Commissioners, at any rate, in 
the present circumstances which obtain in Ajmer-Merwara, the idea of 
working a thorough-going system of fluctuating assessments in all villages 
had, I think, better be forthwith given up altogether. 

I may mention, in conclmsion, that tlie present proposal to have two 
Eevenue Extra Assistant Commissionei’s is by no means a new one ; for 
among the papers of Mr. Whiteway’s operations I find that in his original 
liroposals relating to the superior supervising staff, be also contemplated 
that there should be two Eevenue Extra A.ssistant Commissioners, one 
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on Rs. 300 and one on Rs. 250. “In both districts,” he wrote, “I 
consider that a Revenue Deputy Collector, or Extra Commissioner, is 
needed.” 

The part of the proposal for a separate Revenue Extra Assistant 
Commissioner for Merwara was subsequently dropped, apparently in order 
to concentrate all endeavour upon getting at least one Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner appointed. But, if in tbe estimation of my pre- 
decessors two men were really required even then, how much greater is the 
need now, when the experience of the expiring Settlement has, I think, 
demonstrated that, in the conditions of Ajmer-Merwara where the 
Collectors cannot be counted upon to do any effective revenue work 
themseh’es, it has been ph^’sieally impossible for the one Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner to adequately control and supervise in both 
districts the work even of the existing system, and when we are materiallj’- 
adding to that work by instituting a system which will call imperatively 
for the closest and most constant personal supervision on the part of some 
re.=ponsible Officer? 


General. 

179. Apart from general orders upon the actual system of assess- 
ments proposed, as set forth in paragraphs 86, 99, 101, 88 and 143, 90 
and 91, 93. 94, 96 and 97, and in the proposed draft assessment rules in 
Apjjendix IV, specific orders are requested with regard to the proposals 
dealt with in the following paragraphs of this report, viz., 26, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 163 and 164, 174 and 175, 176 and 177, and 
paragraphs (17, 20 and 21) of Appendix I. 

I would also call attention to the questions raised in Appendix II. 

Sanction to the rates set forth in paratjrnph 161 of the report is also 
requested; and I further beg to enquire what term of years will be fixed 
for the new Settlement, 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 

Settlement Officer, 

Aj mcr- Merwara. 


Ajmer, 

22nd August 1908. 



Appendix I. 


Note on the existing 'methods of assessment of Tanfc-lands in Apner-Merwara. 

1. In the matter of the assessment of tank areas in Ajmer-Merwara, there are 
already two fluctuatinor systems in force which are now familiar to the villagers. 
The detailed rules regulating each of these are given in the Irrigation Buies in Volume ^ 
H to L of the Ajmer Regulations : but briefly, the distinguishing features of each 
system is that in the one the water revenue is taken b}' a rate fixed at Settlement, 
according to the crop sown, and is levied only on the area actually irrigated directly 
from the tank, while in the other the rate, within certain limits, is fixed at each 
harvest, and is leviable not merely on the area actuall 3 ' directly irrigated but on an 
area determined at each harvest by several considerations. The first system is very 
simple — the second is considerably complex. 

2. Neither S 3 'stem, however, commands the unqualified approval of the cultiva- 
tors ; in fact, notwithstanding its simplicity and straightforwardness, the first system of 
crop rates, as at present worked, is distinctly rejected by them. 

On the other hand, despite its intricacies and their complaints, the villagers no- 
where really reject the second sy.«tem : on the contrary, they admit the principle of the 
system as sound : their complaints are directed against certain detailed points in its 
working, not against the principle itself. I have, in fact, nowhere found that where 
this fluctuating s 3 'stem is in force, the villagers wish to revert to a system of fixed 
assessment on their tank-irrigated lands. 

3. The complaints about the present crop-rate system are three in number. But 
these again are reall 3 ' concerned only with the working of the system and do not 
affect its essential principle. They are accidents, as it where, which are easily remov- 
able. 

The complaints are (1) that the rates arc too high and arc oppressive, (2) that the 
same rates are taken for “ lift '' irrigation as for “ flow,” and (3) that the cultivators 
have to pay the full assessments at the rates for a four to five-anna crop as for a fully- 
matured Ifj-anna crop. There is, unfortunately, true ground for each of these com- 
plaints. 

4. Under the rules as they now stand, firstly, no distinction is made between 
lift and flow irrigation : an acre "lift” irrigation pays the same rates as an acre of 
" flow ” irrigation : secondly, a crop is to be considered as brought to maturity in which 
the 3 ’ield, as estimated by the Assessing Officers, that is, in practice the patwari only, 
is anything over 25 per cent, of a full average yield ; that is, a four-anna crop is 
considered as not matured : but a crop of 4 to 5 annas is considered a matured crop, 
as fully-matured one as a crop of 12 or 16 annas. 

5. With regard to the question of the rate for lift irrigation — looking up the 
papei-s of the times, I find that under the previous rules in Ajmer-ilerwara prior to 
1884-1885, the ‘ lift ’ rates used to be one-half of the flow rates, and in Mr. Whitew’ay’s 
memoranda submitting the draft of the proposed new rules, he distinctly' states 
that these also contemplate that the " lift ” rates should continue to be one-half of the 
flow rates. 

Unfortunately, however, no definite provision to this effect was inserted under- 
neath the schedule of the proposed revised rales, or at any other place in the rules, and 
in the subsequent discussions and re-draftings of the original draft, the matter seems 
to have been lost sight of. The new rules being finally issued without any definite 
provision as to “ lift ” rates, have since always been interpreted as prescribing the same 
rates for “ lift ” as for “ flow. ” 

In all the canal system of the United Provinces and of the Panjab, so far as I 
have been able to get access in Ajmer to papers relating to them, it is the usual 
custom for the “ lift ” rates to be appreciablw lower than those for ‘ flow ’ — almost 
invariably the proportion obtaining is one-half. The closest parallel is furnished by 
the lakes or tanks of the Jhansi and Hamirpur Districts (Bundhelkhand) of the Uni- 
ted Provinces on which the ‘ lift’ rates are one-half of the ‘ flow' ’ rates. 

The present anomaly in Ajmer-Merw'ara is thus an accident only, but the acci- 
dent has been an unfortunate one, as natunally' the cultivator who can get his irriga- 
tion only bj' lift and yet still has to pay the same water rate as his neighbour w hose 
fields are watered for him at much less labour and expense by simple flow, sees 
injustice only in the contrast. 

6. With regard to the third complaint listed in paragraph 3 above, viz., that a full 
assessment at the full rates is levied on anything above a 4-anna crop, little needs to 
be said as regards the complaint itself. In theory of course, if there is water in the 
tank the area sown and irrigated therefrom should come to maturity, that is, a reason- 
ably' approximately complete maturity'. But in practice this does not always follow, 
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and various influences may supervene which adversely affect the crops — such as 
blight, locusts, winds, frost, hail, or tl)e like. Or the crops may even, tlirough getting 
the 2 >ermissible number of waterings, not get just enough w-ater, or not get it at just 
the right time, whereby the yield of produce is diminished. I mean that the crop 
may result in only an eight-anna one, or a ten-anna one, or a six-anna one even, 
yet the crop is considered to have matuied and has to pay the full rates. 

7. But here another, and a serious, consideration comes in, which gives another 
basis to this complaint. It is thi.s, that inasmuch ns these tank lands are under special 
rules of their own, the oidinary rules for the remissions and suspensions of revenue 
for ordinary lands are not applied to these tank lands. Whereas, if the land were 
not irrigated from a tank, and gave only a 6-anna crop the burden of the revenue for 
that harvest would probably be lightened under these suspension and remission 
rules. These tank lands have not hitherto received the benefit of these, and thus 
the anomaly has been possible of lands other than tank lands getting a suspension or 
remission of revenue, while the tank lands in the same village, which may have equally 
suffered, have been called upon to pay the full ivater revenue because their out-turn 
has been above a four-anna yield. It has thus been an unfortunate icsnlt of these 
special irrigation rules that their application has removed these tank lands from the 
imrview of the more liberal ordinary' rules for the suspension and remission of Land 
Revenue. 

It is not enough to say' that if the cultivators have taken the water from the 
tanks, they must pay for it, no matter what the crop out-turn' may be, provided it is 
above four annas of the normal. 

8. There remains, in regard to these Ist-class tanks, the question of the present 
rates. 

These are as under ; — 

St.vtemekt 7. 


Crops. 

Present Rates. 

Former Rates. 




Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Es. A. 1>, 

1. 

Ordinarv Autumn Crops 


.3 

12 

0 

.3 2 0 

2. 

Cotton 


5 

0 

0 

4 4 0 

3. 

Ordinary Spring Crops ... 


5 

0 

0 

4 11 0 

4. 

Sugar-enne ... 


7 

13 

0 

7 13 0 

5. 

Rice 


10 

15 

0 

10 15 0 

6. 

Gardens 


11 

14 

0 

10 16 0 

7. 

Lucerne 


5 

0 

0 


8. 

Opium 


7 

13 

0 


9. 

Sowing watering for Habi 


1 

4 

0 

0 12 6 

10. 

Double Crops 

... 


... 


6 4 0 


The rates are, of course, per acre and per acre sown only'. 

The areas under crops 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, irrigated from tanks, are very small. The 
bulk of the sugar-cane grown in the dis-trzet is grown in the Pushkar valley of the 
Ajmer tahsil, in the moist alluvial abi soils, therefore without tank irrigation. 

The effect of the revision of the rates and rules at last Settlement was, it will 
he seen, to enhance the rates somewhat on all the more ordinary' staples of cultivation. 

9. Foi comparison I contrast these tank rates of Ajmer-Merwara with the rates 
prevalent on certain canals and tanks elsewhere : — 


[STATi:Mt>iT. 
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Statement II. 


Ajmer-Merwara 1st 
Class Tanks. 

Ganges & other Canals, 
United Provinces. 

Multan (Punjab) 
Inundation 
Canals. 

Jhansi and Hamirpur 
Lakes, Bundelkhand. 
United Provinces. 

Crop. 

Rate. 

Crop. 

Rate. 

Crop. 


Crop. 

Bate. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. p. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Garden.s ... 

Rice 

Sugar-cane 
and Opium, 

11 14 0 

10 15 0 

7 13 0 

Sugar-cane. 

6 10 8 

5 0 0 

Rico "I 

Gardens [• 
Pepper J 

2 4 0 

Sugar-Cane 

3 5 6 

Cotton, ... ] 

Spring- 
Crops ... y 

Lucerne ... J 

5 0 0 

Tobacco 
Opium 
Vegetables 
Orchards 
Gardens 
"Water Nuts 
Rice, and all 
spring Crops 
except Gram, 
Linseed and 
Peas. 

■ i 0 0 

Cotton 

Sugar- 

Cane 

Til. 

1 12 0 

Bice 

Tobacco 

Opium 

Vege- 

tables 

Gardens 

AVater- 

Nuts. 

All Rabi 
Crops. 

2 4 0 



Other 

Kharif 

Crops. 

1 8 0 

1 14 0 

Ordinary 
Kharif 
Crops . . 

3 12 0 

Gram Linseed 
Peas, and 
All Kliaiif 
Crops, other 
than those 
specified 
above. 

•2 0 0 

Wheat. 
Tobacco 
Vegetables 
and all 
other Rabi 
Crops. 

•0 14 0 

J 

All Kharif 
Crops not 
specified 
above. 

1 2 0 

Lift rates 
above. 

same as 

Lift rates 
rates. 

t above 

Lift ratc.s 
rates. 

J above 

Lift rates i above 
rates. 

The land pays a dry 
rate only, additional 
Land Revenue. 

The land pays .a wet 
Land Revenue rate in 
addition. 

The land pays Re. 1 
Land Revenue in 
addition. 

The land pays Land 
Revenue in addition. 


Owing to much dissimilarity of conditions and revenue sj'stcms, the last compara- 
tive statement does not itself prove anything as to the Ajmer-Merwara Ist-class Tank 
rates. Nevertheless it does at least suggest that the rates on gardens, rice, sugar-cane 
and opium are, in the circumstances of the tract, somewhat high. They are at any 
rate considerably higher than those on the Multan Inundation Canals and on the 
United Provinces Bundelkhand Lakes. The rate of Ks. 5 also is similarly high as 
compared with rates on cotton and spring crops, elsewhere than the Ganges Canals 
system. 

10. It is instructive now to compare the r'ates on these Ist-class tanks with those 
on the 2nd-class variable tanks in Ajmer-Mcnvara. As the rates on the latter class 
of Tanks vary very considerably, not only from j-ear to year on each individual tank, 
but from one tank to another, the comparison required is best, and only safely, made 
by observing the effects for a number of years of the application of the actual rates 
irnposed upon the areas on which thev were imposed. This is done in the figures now 
given. 
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Statement UI. 

Shoiuing the area irrigated and v/nirvigated in the rear of tlte^ Variable and 
Crop-rate Tanlcs in the Apner District (Khalsa) together with the demand 
assessed thereon. 



■VAn!Aiir,E Tanks. 

CaoP-nATE Tanks. 


Year (Fasli). 

Area un- 
irrigated 
(in acres). 

Area irri- 
gated (in 
acres). 

Amount 

assessed. 

Area un- 
irrigated 
(in acres). 

Area irri- 
gated (in 
acres.) 

Amount 

assessed. 

REMAnKS. 

I 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

1305 

1,112 

11,750 

Bs. 

34,017 


625 

Bs. 

2,610 


1306 

1,541 

7,148 

24,850 

... 

460 

2,174 


1307 

352 

4,521 

17,472 

... 

272 

1,011 


1308 

3,354 

9,275 

33,584 

... 

976 

3,737 


1309 

249 

6,612 

22,069 

... 

459 

1,951 


1310 

1,425 

7,199 

25,651 

... 

646 

2,591 


1311 

1,726 

7,462 

27,442 

.*• 

369 

2,721 


1312 

1,442 

5,444 

21,855 


269 

1,273 


1313 

106 

1,324 

4,635 

... 

16 

85 

> 

1314 

406 

12,662 

37,197 

... 

963 

4,168 


Total ... 

11,713 

73,397 

2,48,772 

... 

5,055 

22,321 


Average 

1,171 

7,340 

24,877 

... 

606 

2,232 


Average rate per 

8, .5 11 

2-14-9 


506 

4-6G 


acre 









Note. — Tlio rates here shown are for water revenue only, exclusive of any Land Revenue, 

This statement gives only the actual taZabi soil areas which year by year for the 
last ten years have been cultivated as such under the two classes of tanks. The un- 
irrigated is the land demarcated as talahi which was not, however, irrigated from 
tanks in the particular year. But it shows, on the basis of actual facts, that the cul- 
tivator of talahi soil under a first-class tank has been paying very considerably more 
for his acre of irrigation than bis confrere who can draw bis supply from a secoud- 
class tank. 

11. But again the enquiry is still incomplete. It is possible to suppose, for in- 
stance, that the advantages of first-class tank irrigation are greater, or the soil under 
first-class tanks is superior, and that the profits on first-class talahi soil are greater, 
than those on second-class talahi soil, so that the cultivator of the former can afford to 
pay more than the cultivator of the latter, and he is compensated for the higher rate 
by a higher yield, or by more lucrative crops. ' 

Whether this supposition, however, has any basis or not, is shown by a further 
mvcstigation which has been made, the results of which are exhibited in the follow- 
ing comparative statement IV. 
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12. The figures for this stiitemcnt huve been taken from the statements in the 
.Ajmer-Merwara Annual Irrigation Eoports for the eleven years indicated, except that 
the valuations in column 4 of the statement have been re-caloulatcd at the retail 
prices refeiTed to in paragraph 1 18 of the report. Although these retail prices are, of 
course, above the harvest jJrices, yet, inasmuch as the same set of prices is used for 
each of the classes of tanks, this point does not afiect the present comparison. The 
figures for variable and fixed tanks are not available separately in the Annual Irriga- 
tion Reports; the figures for both these classes of tanks are shown lumped together 
only, and their separation now, which would involve a vast amount of labour of 
Khasra e.vtraction, is also not reall}' necessary for tlie present ))urpose. 

It must bo remarked further, in passing, inasmuch ns ihc average figures now 
shown in this statement are much above the average figures shown in the immediate- 
ly preceding Statement III, that in this present Statement IV, the areas shown are 
not merely the areas of talahi soil irrigated or irrigable, but include the actually 
cropped and “ as.sesscd ” areas and the dofadi ureas. And what the “ assessed ” 
area may mean can be seen by a reference to the Indgation Rules, more especially to 
rule 16. 

13. This statement lends no warrant to the supposition that the lands under 
Ist-class tanks give a better yield or give more valuable crops than lands under the 
2nd-c]ass tanks. 

On the contrary, its figures conclusiveU', I think, prove the direct reverse of that 
supposition. And from my own obscrv.-itions at inspections I can add without hesi- 
tation that the talahi soils irrigated from the Ist-class tanks are in general, possible 
exceptions of a few aci’es here and there apart, not superior to the talahi soils in the 
rear of 2nd-olass tanks. 

At any rate, not to press the figures further, the statement shows that, over a 
period of eleven years out of the past thirteen years at least, the out-tum per average 
cropped and assessed acre oitalahx soil has been some 23 per cent, greater in the variable 
and fixed tanks than in the 1st class tanks, while the average crop out-turn value of 
an average cropped and assessed acre of Isb-class tank irrigated soil has been some 
20 per cent, less than that of an average acre of talahi soil of the other tanks. 

14. The enquiry can be carried further with a view to demonstrating what 
should be fixed as fair absolute rates for the talahi soils of the several classes of tanks. 
But even so far as it has gone, the present enquiry proves clearly enough, I think, 
that when the cultivator complains as he docs that the first-class crop rates, ns now 
current, are too high, — that is, high as compared with the average rates levied on 2nd- 
class tanks — he has at least a solid basis for the complaint. 

He says that they are oppressive — at any rate* on an average acre he has to pay 
Rs. 5-0-6 -w'ater-rate and Land Revenue out of his Rs. 18-6-6, which leaves him 
Rs. 13-6-1, while the cultivator of talahi land of other tanks pays only Rs. 3-8-9 out of 
his Rs. 22-2-1, and retains Rs. 18-9-4. 

So long ns this difference remains — ^\vhether for the moment it be that the variable 
and fixed tanks’ present rates are too low and not that the Ist-class tank rates are too 
high, or vice-versa — at any rate the present Ist-class crop-rate system will not 
commend itself to the people. 

15. The present 1 st-class tank crop-rates arc ba.sed, as already indicated in 
paragraphs 5 and 8 above, on previously existing rates. The latter had been fixed 
between 1874 and 1883, on the report of a certain committee which had investigated 
this and other kindred subjects, about 1876, in the course of whose proceedings high 
rates had already been advocated as necessary to secure a fair return to Government 
on its outlay in constructing tanks. In drafting the present Irrigation Regulations 
and Rules, Mr. Whiteway the last Settlement Officer, was of opinion that even these 
previous rates were still too low. His discussion of them and his reasons for propos- 
ing the present higher rates are given in paragraphs 14 to 18 of his letter No. 125, 
dated the 24th April 1885, to the address of the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
(copy of which was forwarded to the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, with the 
Commissioner’s letter No. 520 G, dated the 21st May 1885). But, briefly, his main 
ai’ipiment was that the existing rates on Ist-class tanks were lower than the rates 
paid by the better variably-assessed (Class II) tanks, and should therefore be raised. 

16. The argument, of course, proceeds either on one assumption that all 
Class I. tanks arc equal to the best Class II. tanks, or on another that, although possibly 
not equal, the Ist-class tanks should pay at a higher rate relatively to the 2nd-class 
tanks, for some such reason as that, in addition to the normal water revenue on the 
tanks something more should be taken towards the cost of the greater and more 
recent expenditure by Government in constructing these new tanks. 


{ Vide the figures in para. IS below). 
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17. But, as regards iho first stated assumption, it may be doubted -wbether 
Mr. Whiteway, had he !iad the benefit of the figures which have now been given in 
para. 11 above, would now make thi.s assumption at all, while as regards the second 
assumption, the question should now be settled whether the assessment of 1st- 
class tank lands are to be pitched at the same percentage (one-sixth) of the gross 
produce as that prescribed for all si'ils in the distiict generally, or whether at ahigher 
standard, vide para. 121 below. 

18. The figures given above, in the statements in paras 10 and 11, show the aver- 
age annual value at retail prices of an acre under Ist-class tanks to be Es. 22'99 ; while 
tire water revenue per acre is Rs. 4-6-6. Annas ten (0-10-0) per acre for the land in 
its drj’ aspect being added for Land Revenue, the total charge on the acre cultivated and 
assessed as irrigable is Rs. .5-0-6. Reducing the Rs. 22-99 by 20 joer cent, (vide 
para. 121 of this report, to allow for the excess of retail prices) and obtaining Es. 18-40 
as the value per acre to the cultivator we find that the latter has at present to bear 
a charge of Es. 5-0-6, or 27-3 per cent, of the value of the gross produce. On the 
other hand, the 2nd-class and other tanks bear only 15-6 per cent, of the average 
value of their gross produce, vis., Es. 27-66 reduced by 20 per cent.=Es. 22-13 ; 
water revenue=Rs. 2-14-9, which, pliLS 0-10-0 per acre as Land Revenue on the 
land in its dry aspect, gives Es. 3-8-9 per cropped acre as the impost, and Rs. 3-8-9 
(3-547) is 15-6 per cent, of Es. 22-13. 

On the basis of one-sixth of the gross produce as representing the maximum Govern- 
ment demand, it will be seen that Rs. 3-8-9, the present average land phes tvater 
revenue rate, is, on the recorded figures, just about right for the 2nd-class and other 
tanks, or, a full one-sixth being taken, the average rate per acre of cropped area should 
be about Rs. 3-70, or in round figures Rs. 3-11-0. On the s.ame basis, the average rate 
for land pl-ios water revenue on a similar acre irrigated from a Ist-cIass tank should 
be one-sixth of Es. 18-40, or Rs. 3-1-3 roughlj', s.ay Es. 3-2-0 only. 

19. In sanctioning the i-atos for Ist-class crops as proposed by Mr. Whiteway 
and his Committee, and as still curi-ent, the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner wrote 
as follows (vide para. 11 of his letter No. 1112, dated the 10th October 1885, to the 
Government of India) : — 

“ (11). Annex G . — In paragraphs 14 to 18 of his letter,* Mr. Whitowny discusses 
the proposed rates at full length, and endeavours to show by three distinct methods of 
proof that the new rates, though higher than those hitherto prevailing are still not 
unreasonably high. Although I consider that the premises, from which the Settlement 
Officer starts, are perhaps of somewhat too sanguine a character, I believe that his 
conclusions arc on the whole con-ect, and I propose to sanction the new rates, at all 
events ientaiivcly. Should it he found in the course of a year or two that they press 
with undue severity on the cultivator, the Chief Commissioner will be able at his 
discretion to reduce them ; but I do not anticipate any such necessity.” 

These rates, however, although thus tentatively sanctioned only, -with some 
misgivings apparently, have not since come up again for discussion until now, when 
their reconsideration is forced upon us by the current revisional Settlement operation. 

20. But from all that has been given in the foregoing paragraphs, I think that 
there is no doubt that, relatively to the rates assessed on the other tanks at least, 
these tentative rates on the Ist-cl.ass tank lands have now been shown by actual 
experience, on the assumption of course tliatall tanks of all classes are to be assessed 
ivith reference to a uniform standard of one-sixth of the gross out-turn, to be too high. 

If, however, any standard higher than this is to be fixed for the Ist-class tanks, 
I would solicit that such a standard should be definitely fixed and announced to me, 
so that I may proceed to determine the acreage rates accordingly. 

21. The principle of adding something, to allow' for Government expenditure on 
" new ” tanks (of which description Class I. tanks have hitherto partaken) to the 
amount of revenue otherwise assessable, is certainly not an unfamiliar one in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Thus, in the proceedings of Irrigation Committees on new tanks in the 
Eighties, it is definitely stated as an axiom that " high rates must be charged in 
order to secure a fair return on the outlay on the consti-uction of the tanks,” and 
Mr. LaTouche, in para. 183 of his final Settlement Rejiort, relates how Colonel Dixon, 
tho great tank builder of Ajmer-Merwara, in conducting a revision of assessment in 
1849, added to the sum ivhich he would apparently have otherwise fixed as the jama 
of a village, an amount estimated at 8 per cent, of the sum expended on tanks in that 
village— -that is, presumably comparatively new tanks only. 

But I do not know whether this principle would he acceptable to the higher 
authorities now-. Personally I by no means advocate its adoption. In my opinion, 
all tanks of all classes should be assessed on one and the same basis ; the Govern- 
ment should not take a higher revenue proportionately from the newer Ist-class 

"Ko, 125 cl.ited tUo 2‘lth April 1885, Iromtlio Settlement OlTicor to the Cominitsioncr, Ajmer-Merwara. 
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tanks, as so called at present, but should be content to recoup itself for its expen- 
diture thereon, as it does in the case of new canals, from the receipts accruing_ from the 
ordinary rates on other tanks a])plicd to an expended irrigable area, and indirectly 
fi'om the diminished expenditure on ‘Famine Eelief’ and diminished losses from 
remissions of revenue whicli miglit otherwise bo counted on in the portions of this 
' precarious tract in which the tanks in question did not exist. 

22. To come now to tlio 2(id-class variable tank's, the system under which these 
are now assessed has undoubtedly worked very well .since its institution by Ulr. 
LaTouche, and has secured not only to the cultivators and to the Government in a 
large measure the advantages of a fluctuating assessment, hut has on the whole — an 
excellent test of its efficacy — obtained the firm approval of the people. Neverthe- 
less the system, as now developed in the existing Irrigation Rules, has or leads to 
certain anomalies, and the cultivators have certain complaints against it — most of 
them reasonable coinjlaints, I consider. ' These anonudies and causes of complaints 
should now be removed. Moreover, the system is somewhat intricate in its working 
and, in accordance with more mndern-d.ay conceptions, the revenue as.sessmcnts on 
these tanks should now be simplified to a considerable degree. 

23. As the complaints and anomalies are somewhat numerous, they' may best he 
considered by examining the rules concerned from .-unong the Irrigalion Rules 
applicable. 

24. Rule 5 of the Iirigation Rules (page 43G of Volume H to L of the Ajmer 
Regulations) which contains the c^sentail principle of the assessment of these 2nd-class 
Variable Tanks, jirovides that a standard ialahi area and a standard assessment shall 
be fixed at Settlement, together with a fluctuating rate which may vary between 
certain fixed maxiimim and minimum limits, and that Ibc revenue shall be assessed 
by this varying rate, which sludl rise or fall within its maximum and minimum 
according to the area to he assessed at each harvest and with reference to the stan- 
dard area and standard assessment. When at any harvest the assessable area is small, 
and this, divided into the standai-d assessment, would give a rate higher than the 
fixed maximum i-ate the latter only is imposed and the balance of the rate otherwise 
indicated is remitted. When, on the other li.and, tire assessable area is gi'cater than 
the standard area, and the rate falls consequently below the minimum standard rale, 
the latter only is to be imposed and the surplus collections are credited to the 
Government. 

25. The application of this system is best understood from observing a concrete 
instance of an assessment, and such as one is given in para. 2G4 of Mr. LaTouche’s 
Report. The standard assessment is a lump sura which, by the device of the varying 
rate fluctuating between the maximum and minimnin limits, is to bo secured, or at 
least aimed at, every year. The advantages of the scheme arc slated by Mr. LaTouche 
to be that : — 

“ First . — A certain amount of stability is secured for the water revenue, for in 
all ordinary years there will he neither remissions nor enhancements.” 

“Second . — When water is scarce, it may be safely presumed that those who can 
get it make larger profits out of it than they can when it is plentiful. In such years 
they pay a higher price for the ivater. On the other hand, when wntoi' is cheap ana 
plentiful those who get it pay' less tli.-m i he assumed rate. In no case does any man 
who does not get water pay' anything." 

“ Third — It is the interest of the headmen and of each zainindar within the 
minimum, i.e., in all ordinary yeai-s, to economize and spread the water, for each 
man's revenue is lightened thereby', while for the same reason it is the intercst of 
each to bring within the irrigated area all land actually irrigated and to prevent any 
one of their number from defrauding the Government.” 

26. This system, on which Mr. LaTouche was complimented by' the Govern- 
ment of India for its ingenuity, was most certainly' a great advance on anything that 
had gone before in laying down some -workable method of assessing the revenue on 
tank lands, and has, so far as its scope allowed, worked so successfully' that it is now 
an invidious task to expose its imperfections. But, with reference to the first of 
the three above advantages stated by Mr. LaTouche, the sti-ain after this stability in 
the revenue has, I think, acted to rob the system of much of its efficacy' in solving 
the essential problem of proportioning the revenue to the character of the outturn. 
The first and second advantages stated by' Mr. LaTouche really go together and they 
would no doubt be true, and the sy'stem would act in the manner indicated, in a 
region where pure economics reigned. But it is nob safe to assume that the agricul- 
tural conditions of Ajmer-Merwara are those of such an “economic” region, and that 
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the cultivators here are free to sell in the best market and to compensate themselves 
for a smaller out-turn by a higher jirico on what they have. In the first place, there 
is nearly always the village money-lender between them and the free economic market 
outside. The cultivator does not get past the former into this market with any 
surplus produce he may have. The money-lender takes over this surplus produce, 
and generally the whole crop, which the cultivator and his family have .already eaten 
up in anticipation by loans from the money-lender. In the second place, what produce 
there is in Ajmer-Merwara, in a year of restricted area at any rate, is practically all 
required as food for the cultivating population itself. There is comparatively very 
little only that could be offered for sale and bring the producer the benefit of the high 
prices prevailing. 

27. I mean that ordinarily the cultivator’s produce is not for sale at all in the 
sense in which he can secure any real advantage from high prices. On the other 
hand, the small necessaries of life which he requires, but cannot produce himself, also 
go up in price in tone with other prices — a definite and very real handicap this, as 
opposed to the above at any rate problematic, if not wholly improbable, advantage — 
while ordinarily a ye.ar of scarce water means to the cultivators in general a reduced 
area of fi)od crops, possible insufiioiency of food,, and a probable prospect of want. 
In such times it is of no use to tell a man who requires two loaves to support life and 
now has only one, that this one loaf that he has is now worth double, worth as much 
as the two loaves used to be, in the open market. Even if, in order to reap the ad- 
vantage of the higher price, he promptly sold his one loaf now for the price of two 
loivves of a season before, yet he still wants to eat, and, buying something to eat with 
the price obtained, he could still only buy the equivalent of one loaf back again in the 
present season. Of course, if he had three loaves, and one of these was not required 
for immediate necessities, he could sell this surplus loaf and benefit from the higher 
price. But for the point under consideration — it is exactly in these seasons of scarce 
water and high prices ordinarily that there is no surplus produce — on the contrarj', 
the usual situation is that the grain out-turn is hardly up to, or is decidedly below, 
the ordinary requirements. 

28. Thus, in the eyes of the people this system of a.ssessment on the second 
class tanks has the grave defect that in a bad year when the irrigated area 
is small, and when, even if the out-turn of etich acre of this area is good, the total 
stock of produce for the village is curtailed, the State steps in and e.vacts a higher 
rate of assessment — a rate which may be very much greater than in a good year 
of ample rainfall when a large area is cropped and the village reaps a large stock of 
food. 


29. In a good year, for instance, when the cultivators have had a good harvest 
and food supplies are plentiful, the rate would be the minimum (Rs. 3-12-0, say), on 
their tank lands. 

The next year is a bad one — the area of produce small and the out-turn not suSi- 
cient in the total, though it may be up to the average per individual acre, to reple- 
nish the already-depleted food stocks. The cultivators are already discouraged with 
the unfavourable circumstances of the year and not hopeful of the future. 

It is in these conditions that this present system of assessment on these second- 
class tanks compels the District Officials, in order somehow or other to secure the 
“certain amount of stability in the water revenue” (advantage first of para. 2.5 
above) to step in and impose a rate of Rs. 5-0-0 per acre, 

30. The incubus of the standard demand is upon them and they cannot escape 
it. Their .aim must be to get up to that standard demand as near as possible — getting 
what consolation they may out of the assumption that although the cultivator’s stock 
of grain is small, yet at any rate he could get a good price for it now if he wanted to 
sell it, and could sell it in the open market. 

31. This is not by any means mere a-priori criticism of the system. Far from 
it, it is an actual grievance of the people — in an expanded form perhaps but openly 
stated by them. No amount of reasoning or argument will make them admit even 
the theoretical fairness of the position stated in advantage second of para. 25 
above. The theory of prices, or their effects upon which it is based, they refuse to 
understand. They see only that in a bad year when their cultivated area is much 
curtailed and their resources, on which they have to live till the next season, are 
also, sometimes seriously, diminished, the Government steps in and exacts a heavier 
water-rate. 

They look only at the Rs. 3-12-0 in a good ye.ar, and the Rs. 5-0-0 in a bad year — 
for the same tank, same land and same water, and they simply say that they do not 
appreciate the situation. 

And I do not know that we are right to say, as economists simply, that this 
grievance is merely a fancied one — in the circumstances of Ajmer-Merwara. 
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32. There' is, however, one way in wliich the working of this system does' 
produce at times veiy real inequality which has no argument of economic theory 
of prices to defend it. T))is is as follows: — 

Under rule 17 of the Iirigathm Rules the rate for the Kharif harvest is fixed 
with reference to two con.sideral.ions, (1) the actual area cropped in the Kharif 
harvest, and (2) the amount of water still left in the tank and the prospects of the 
area likely to he iiiigablc for the ensuing rabi h.arvcst. 

If the area irrigated for the rabi harvest is likely to be large the assessment 
rale for the Kharif haiwest is low, the amount collected for the Kharif is thus corres- 
pondingly huv, and the amount remaining to be collected from the rabi harvest, in 
order to realise the balance of the standard demand, w'ill be correspondingly large. 

Now take, what is always possible, and has, I understand, sometimes acttially 
happened, a year in which the Kharif assessment, rate was pitched low, although the 
hari est was a good one, because the prospects for the rabi harvest were at the time 
good, but in wdiich, after the Kharif assesement was made, the rabi crops are ad- 
versely ijffected by frosts, or high winds, or blight or any other influence. The stan- 
d.ard demand, however, has still to be made up, and in order that this may be done, a 
hiuh rate has to be imposed, notwithstanding the poor crops, That is, the poor 
rabi has to pay for the deficiency in the amount collected at the Kharif, its own 
relative poverty having to be disregarded because of this spectre of the standard 
demand. 


33. Of course, in the total for the j'oar, it can be argued that things have righted 
themselves: the disproportionately high rate on the rabi being compensated for 
by the low rate on the Kharif. And this may be so in theory and for the village as 
a whole. But the cultivators who pay the high rate at iht? rabi on scanty out-turn 
are not necessarily the same cultivators who p.iid the low i-ate on the good Kharif 
crops, and even if they are, the people look not at the low Kharif rate, but fasten 
their gaze on the high rabi rate on its poor crops, and again see a grievance. 

34. And again, as in the case of the Ist-class tank, these tank lands, being 
under special rules of their own as to what constitutes maturity, do not benefit from 
the ordinary Rules for Suspension and Remissions of Revenue applicable to other 
lands. These rules are not at present at any rate usually taken as applicable to lank 
lands, '^’’ere they applied, a six-anna or eight-anna crop only on tank lands also would 
be entitled to receive the benefit of a proportionate suspension and possible remission. 
The tank lands are, however, held as governed only by the tank (iirigation) rules and 
these have no definite provisions for any crops intermediate between four annas and 
sixteen annas. A four-anna or less crop only escapes — a five-anna, or six- anna crop 
must be assessed at the same rate as a full normal crop. 

The anomaly was thus observed only this year 1315 F.asli, that notwithstanding 
that lands other than tank lands in some villages being declared to hove had only 
a six-anna or eight-anna Kharif crop, were receiving proportionate suspensions of 
revenue under the ordinar)' Revenue Rules, yet the tank lands whose crops also in 
some cases were appreciably below the normal, were assessed — the area irrigated being 
small — at the full maximum rate, and the villagers received the call to pay up at 
once the full asse.ssment at this maximum rate on their tank lands at the same time 
that they received the announcement of a reduced demand on their other lands. 

35. Rule 8 of the Irrigation Rules is sometimes complained about on the 
ground of delay. ’ It is not always possible for the Revenue Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, or other officer, to proceed to the spot at once and inspect the crop, and mean- 
time damage may be caused to it by its being left standing too long. 

36. Rule 11 is, however, bitterly complained against, and certainly, in its work- 
ing it has at times caused real hardship and oppression in the recent series of dry 
years, and gives rise to a genuine grievance. 

The rule provides that land assessed at well rates at Settlement may be given 
tank irrigation, but shall pay for the tank water at the rate of Rs. 5 for the harvest — 
this rate being in addition to the chahi rate already assessed on the land. That is, 
the cultivator is charged a double wet-rate ; he has, anyhow, to pay his Rs. 4 (or more) 
chain rate, whether his well is working or dry; and, in addition, he has to pay Rs. 5,. 
i.e., Rs. 9 ill ail at the least for ekfasU land — a very high rate. 

If he double-crops it he has to pay Rs. 14 per acre in the year, a rent w’hich 
relatively for Ajmer-Mei wara can only be called crushing. 

Further, if driven to extremities owing-to his crops perishing from want of water, 
he dares^lo take tank water for his field without first obtaining permission, he has to 
pay Rs. (-8 instead of Rs. 5 extra, that is,Es. 7-8 in addition to the ■well-rate of Rs. 4 or 
more. Rs 11-S-O for the one h.arvest ! on land which at Settlement was adjudged to be 
sufficiently heavily taxed at Rs. 4 for the whole year. 
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37. ^ The argument on which this draconian measure is based is, of course, that 
a niJiJi with a well shall use that well and so leave the tank water free for other fields 
not commanded by a well — ^it is an endeavour to ensure that that precious article in 
Ajmcr-JIerwara, water, shall be made to go as far as possible. 

At the .‘'aine time the rigidity of the present revenue sj'stem has undoubtedly 
made this rule oppressive and unjust. If the man’s well has water in it sufficient for 
irrig.ition, by all means insist on his using it, and discourage him from drawing on the 
tank supply. But where, as so frequently happens in dry years, the well is dry, surely 
wo should try to let him have the tank water if available, and if we let him have it, we 
should charge only at the ordinary rates that other cultivitors are paying, and at the 
same time remit altogether his Settlement chahi rate for that harvest. He should 
pay at most his Ee. 0-10-0 or Re. 0-12-6 dry rate on the land only jilus the Rs. 3-12-0 
to Rs. 5 tank rate. To crush him with Rs. 9-0-0 or Rs. 11-8-0 is not only unfair but 
is in the long run bad policy. 

38. Rule 16 also produces several anomalies. I have already referred to the 
question of the “lift” rales; but there is another point in connection with this rule 
which descives notice. This is, that the escape nnlas from some tanks often contain 
small pools of water, and to utilise this water which would otherwise largely be lost 
by evaporation, Icacha “ lifts ” called loc.dly ” odhs ” are constructed. These odhs, how- 
ever, arc counted as wells under this rule, and again the full lank rate is taken. 

The cultivators thenwelves have complniiied to me of this full rate here, and I am 
inclined to agree with them. The present system discouniges initiative on the part 
of the cultivators to use this escape water. But we ought to encourage them to Use 
ir, and, to avoid penalising their enterprise tve should let them have the water at an 
easy r.ate, say half rates. 

39. Closely akin to this matter — though it does not itself fall within the purview 
of rule 16 — is another anomaly which also discourages enterprise and, further, works 
to the loss both of the cultivator and of the State. 

It is connected with the assessment of crops sowm in the bed of a tank. Here the 
soil is generall}' moist enough to carry the crop, with the lielp of a little winter rain, 
through the growing season tip to reaping time. On the other hand, it often happens 
that tlie crop would be greatly benefited and its out-turn very largely increased by a 
little timely irrigation, nay, in a dry year, the crop may be saved from entirely w'ither- 
ing by a little irrig.ition. There is water in the subsoil at an easy depth — lots of it — yet 
if the cultivator digs a pit, a Icacha, unlined, temporary hole in the ground, and takes 
water therefrom, this hole is counted as a ‘ well,’ and the full " well ” rate is exacted. 
The effect is that these kacha wells are not made, and the cultivator, watching his 
crop grow up stunted and thin, or actually wither, again nurses a grievance. 

In my opinion, however, any harm caused by these occasional ‘ pits ’ would be 
far outweighed by the good they would do, and we should rather encourage the 
ciiltiiators to make and use them than impose prohibitive penalties on such enterprise. 

40. Returning tn rule 16. — Clause (2) of this rule causes violent complaints. 
Under this clause any land lying within the tank area giving an autumn crop, whether 
such crop be irrigated or not, must bo assessed as irrigated atid pay a water-rate, if 
there is water in the tank. 

The argument oil which this rule is based is para. 83 of Mr. Whiteway’s 
Final Settlement Report) that the water was tiicre for use if needed, and that the 
crop must pay for the protection and security thus afforded by the tank maintained 
at Government expense. A concession is so far made that a crop not actually using 
the water pays three- fourths only of the fit II rate. 

The people, however, do not understand, or at any late, refuse absolutely to ac- 
knowdedge the fairness of this argument — the taking of any water-rate when no water 
is taken from the tank. They denounce it in unmeasured terms as oppressive and 
grasping. 

1 also think that it is now time to give up this argument — at any rate as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of what should be the revenue policy. Even three-fourths of the 
full water-rate is too grasping for us to take for what after all we do not give. If the 
crop can come to maturity without the help of the tank, it means that tlic season’s 
rainfall is so propitious that nothing further is required. It is nature, and not the 
Government, that is furnishing the crop’s security and protection. 

Moreover, the water which is not used up for the Kharif crop is there available for 
the rabi crop — evaporation is not great at this season, and what water sinks in the 
soil goes to help the wells somewhere or other, and these again increase the chahi 
out-turn and the total produce — and it can be used up then and help to bring a larger 
irrigated rabi area to maturity. The State should consider itself as sufficiently re- 
couped from the latter ; it should not show itself to the people as a grasping water 
purveyor, exacting double payment for the one quantity ol water, once ior water which 
it has not supplied. The guise is an unfoitunate one of seeming me.mness which is 
totally contrary to its real intentions, and entirely obscures the latter in the eyes of 
the people, producing only the unhappy result of discontent. 
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41. Clauses (3) and (4) also of this rule 16 are the subject of complaint, and 
sometimes do undoubtedly act oppressively. For instance, apart from anything else, 
if only one watering is received and no winter rains fall, and the crop conics practically 
to nothing, drying up in its latter stages and giving ne.xt to no out-turn of grain—- 
nevertheless, the full area sown has still to pay one-third of the water rate, whatever 
be the character of the out-turn. 

42. Kules 17, 18 and 19 are the rules for the actual assessment ol the water-rate 
for both the autumn and the spring crops. As a perusiial of these rules will, I think, 
show, they are not at once patently comprehensible even to a trained Revenue Offi- 
cial. At any rate they arc not easily understood by the cultivators, who, on the whole, 
entirely distrust them. The only real view which they have about them is that in the 
geneml run of things these rules ai-c usually worked to their disadvantage by the 
Revenue Officials. 

43. There are one or two others matters in connection with the remaining Irri- 
gation Rules which merit consideration. For instance, rale 2.3 is not wide enough : 
Rule 28 as worked has meant often that such permission is very difficult to obtain : 
while the watchers appointed under rule 34 are sometimes a fertile cause of gnunbling, 
from being kept on after the tank is empty. 

44. But enough has. perhaps, already been written to show that in several es- 
sential matters of importance, at any rate, the present In-igntion Rules do fail from 
the point of view of proportioning the demand to the actual crop out-tuni, and that 
from this point of view they should now be considerably improved or superseded. In 
essence they are vitiated by two prime defects, vis: (1) they aim too much at stability 
of the annual water revenue demand, and (2) the basis of the actual demand is the 
mere sown area and not the crop out-turn. The fetters which, under the first, bind 
the Assessing Officer down to the standard demand should now be removed: more 
expression must be given to the principle of elasticity. Secondly, the actual demand 
should have direct reference to the crop out-turn. This, and not the mere sorni area, 
must be made the basis. 

Finally, the present variable system on second-class t.anks is ovcr-comple.v : 
something much simpler is required. 

45. The whole sot of these Imgation Rules — at any nite, so far ns assessment 
is concerned — should be revised. The present classification of tanka into four classes 
may gO. They should all, if iwssiblo (and there should be no real difficulty in this) be 
brought into one class and under one simple system — one which combines wiih sim- 
plicity of working the proportioning of the demand to the actual crop out-turns. Of the 
two variable systems for tank nsses.sments at present in force in Ajmor-Mcrwara, 
neither is suitable ns it stands as satisfying this test. What I think is required, as 
best suited to the precarious and fluctuating cii-cumstnnces of Ajmer-Mcrwara, is a sys- 
tem resembling the present crop-rate system on first-class tanks, in taking a rate per 
crop, or rather classes of crops, on the area sown, but taking the full rate only on the 
matured cropped area, and otherwise proportioning the actual recoverable demand to 
the actual crop-outturn on all tanks. 


W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 

Settlement OrncEu, 
Ajmcr-Mencara, A/mcr. 


loth July 1908. 
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Appen’DIX II. 

-Vofe on the ^th-class Tanks of Ajmer-Merwara, the desirability of these being 
tfthen over by the Government: and on the subject of repairing other, old 
Tanks. 

1. The fourth-class tanks of Ajmer-5Ierwara are at present most of them in bad 
order, and the total area irrigated from them is at present small. But they are numer- 
ous {vide the figures given in paragraph 16 of the report), and if they were put into 
good order and made effective in each case for irrigation the average iiiigablo area 
could be appreciably increased. 

2. Tliese tanks belong to the villagers : they are not at present maintained by 
the Government. But so long as these remain purely village tanks there is little 
hope, I think, of these tanka generally being put into, and kept in, decent repair. 
The villagers generally have neither the means nor the ability to repair and maintain 
them. Even where the means might be forthcoming, the village organisation, of a 
vast, incohesive, brotherhood of numerous independent proprietors is against common 
.action and initiation. I have scon many a broken embankment which the villagers 
could themselves easily enough repair in a few days, if the proprietors could all be 
got together to turn out and give a day or two’s labour to the earthwork, and if a few 
rupees were expended from the village Shandat fund. But the repairs are not done, 
and the tank lies useless as such for years, while the villagers lament the loss of the 
irrigation. When questioned in such cases, they say frankly “ if Government will 
do these repairs, they will be done: if Government avill not do them, they will not be 
done.” 

3. To leave niatters as they are, to rely anj’ longer on the illusory hope of the 
villager’s keeping these tanks going, will only mean further deterioration. But in the 
circumstances of Ajmer-Merwara, it would be a great pity to stand by and see these 
potential sources, if small yet numerous, of irrigation and protection fall into utter 
disuse and ruin. 

4. These tanks will never be kept really effective until the Government maintains 
them at its own expense. And I would submit that there is no question whatever 
that the Government should somehow or other put .md keep them in effective use. 
Any remarks as to the beneficial effect of tanks are of course mere platitudes ; but 
tanks are an e.xccllent form (ff insurance against famine, while now that a system is 
being proposed of fluctuating nssesments all round, whereby Government will take its 
revenue as a direct share of the produce of each harvest, Government itself becomes 
doubly interested from the current revenue point of view in seeing that the irrigated 
cropped area is increased and kept as high as possible. And it has here, in these fourth- 
class tanks a means ready to hand wherewith not merely to increase the tank irrigat- 
ed areas hut to vei-y effectively benefit well-irrigation both above and below the 
tank itself, as well as to prevent erosion of valuable soil caused by ill-regulated escapes 
of water which the tanks cannot now retain. 

5. The question of the maintenance of the fourth-class tanks must not, however, 
be looked at solely from the point of view of profit and loss of the Public Works De- 
partment. As Mr. Whiteway, the last Settlement Officer, wrote in para. 112 of his 
final Settlement Report on the subject of the management of tanks. in the adraini- 
str.ation of the tanks the public works side of the subject must always be subordinat- 
ed to the revenue side.” 1 commend his whole paragraph 112, for perusal. I mean 
that the repairing of a now useless fourth-class should not depend on the question as to 
whether the outlay to be incurred in the repairing is, or is not, more than ten years ’ reve- 
nue in twenty. If by repairing its embankment or digging out its silt, and improving 
its approaches or escapes, a fourth-class Ajmer-Merwara tank can be made effective as 
a reservoir for water, the necessary repairs should be made. Possibly the cost might 
be more than the standard indicated above : but it is not sufficient to look solely at 
the mt're amount of the increased revenue on the extra lands irrigated from the larger 
supply in the renovated tank. The effect of the latter on the wells also both above 
and below the embankment must be considered, also its effect in helping the people 
to build up their credit and material resources in good seasons, and so to tide them- 
selves longer and with less destitution over a period of drought, with the consequent 
saving to Government of otherwise possible famine expenditure. Its effects may also 
be even more far-reaching than this in helping towards the preservation of good soil, 
and towards the growth of vegetation other than crops, e.g., trees with their effects 
on climate. 

6. I think therefore that Government should take over all these fourth-clat-s 
tanks, that a regular programme should be drawn up for working through each and all of 
them, at the rate of so many a year until all are in good order, and that the e.xecution 
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of this programme should be taken in Iiand as soon as possible and carried through in 
the shortest number of years possible, and that thereafter these tanks should befeept 
in repair with the rest of the tanks in the districts. 

7. While on this question of tank repairs, I beg leave to draw attention once 
more to para. 114 also of Mr. Whiteway’s final Settlomcnt Report. Much good w'ork 
has been done during the now expiring Settlement in improving the tanks of Ajmer- 
Merwara, but while the repairing of existing tanks has by no means been neglected, 
the work done has been the more largcl 3 % I think, in the direction of building new 
tanks. There are still even now one or two more localities where new tanks could be 
built; but for practical purposes the possible sites for new tanks arc now very few, 
if not the list has been practically exhausted. In the future, as Mr. Whiteway re- 
marked then, twenty-two years ago, " it is in the direction of improving the existing 
means of irrigation that the future work of the Public Works Department must be. 
Much has been done already but much more remains to be done.” There is no doubt 
that this statement of the case is as true now as then.' 

8. Many of the existing tanks, for instance, have in the course of decades largelj* 
silted up; this raising of the bed level allow.s less and less depth of water below the 
escape and much valuable water goes to waste. 

There are many old tanks in regard to which the villagers clamour for either the 
embankment or tho sluice to ho mtsed — ^but the cause of the evil has been in practi- 
cally every case the silting up of tho bed, and the remedy is to remove the silt. The 
villagers cannot, however, do this except under the direction of some resjwnsible 
authority. Wherever, however, on other grounds, tho niiaing of the embankment 
or sluice by a foot or yard or so would increase the capacity of the tank without de- 
triment to other interests, the work should bo carried out "imd the expenditure incur- 
ed. The project should nob be rejected merely bec;in<e it is not app.arent whctlier 
the increase of revenue would, or would not, repay the expenditure in some given period. 
New ducts also are required hero and there, in overj’ wa\’ it must be the primarj' 
duty of the Revenue and the Public Works Department authorities alike to see that 
the tanks are kept in full efficiency year by year, and that where there arc signs of 
wearing out — and the einbanknients of many tanks arc now very old and several show.s 
signs of wearing out — the parts affected should be rejjlaccd by new .'■ubslautial worl:. 
The policy in this matter must he directed on broad general grounds, at nnj’ rate not 
be bound e.xclusivcly by considerations of whether the return for the ex])eniliture will, 
or will not, be so much per cent. 


3Sth August 1908. 


AV. J. E. LUPTOX, C.S., 

Settlement Oiticej?, 

Ajmer-Menvara, 
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Note on the present Variable Syetem of Village Assessments in District Ajmer. 

Mr. Wliiteway, the last Settlement Officer, introduced a variable sj-.stciii nt last 
Settlement into a portion of the Ajmer tahsil. That system has, hr.wever, boon so 
consistently denounced ever since by local officers, and the unfavourable criticisms 
have been so invariably accompanied bj' a request for its abolition and replacement 
by a fixed assessment, that., as I am now mt’self jiersiiaded that a variable system in 
some shape or form is still the best suited for Ajmer-Merwai-a, not merely for particu- 
lar classes of soils but for all soils in a village, and thus find m3'self in direct conflict 
with a large body of past local opinion, it seems desirable to examine somewhat the 
objections that have been brought to the present system. 

2. I do not propose, however, to go through all the detailed objections that hive 
been urged from time to time against it. These are numerous, and not all 
of equal value : and they are all to be found in the files of the correspondence about 
Mr. Whiteway’s variable system which has gone on during the expiring Settlement 
period. It will be sufficient, I think, to confine myself to the last most recent Note 
on the subject, viz., that which formed the enclosure of the letter No, 4-C., dated the 
1st January 1907, from the Hon’ble the Officiating Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara, to the address of the Government of India. This Note seems to contain the 
chief more important objections : and these may, I think, be summed up correctly in 
the following statement, viz., that this system was intensely’ unpopular with the 
cultivators who were supposed to be benefited by it : and that it would still be un- 
popular no matter how it was modified: that the system has certain pmctical in- 
conveniences, or disadvantages, both from the point of view of the cultivators and of 
the district officials ; and that generally the sj-stem had proved i> failure and was 
condemned by almost every officer without exception in Ajmer-Merwara who had 
had c.vpeiicnce of its working, and condemned more particul.irly strongly by those 
officers who had revenue e.vperience elsewhere. 

3. Before proceeding further, however, I wish to s.ay here that, though I agree 
very largely with these objections — in fact wholty, so far as they relate to the period 
prior to 1893 — ^yet, with all due deference, I p.an onl3' entirely differ from the main 
conclusion which they seem to be intended to indicate, viz., that a variable system of 
village assessments has been proved by the last twent3 3’ears’ experience in Ajmer to 
be unsuited to the tract. 

4. The number of villages to which the S3’stem was originally applied was 
61, and by 1893 this number had, as the result of applications from the villagers 
themselves, come down to 40, or, by 1894, in the same series of investigations, 
to 38. 

And certainly the S3'stera, as it first started, had certain strongly-objectionable 
features : first and foremost of which was that the revenue had to be assessed by a 
rising and falling rate. This rate was, no doubt, limited in its variations bj' maxi- 
mum and minimum limits, but there was still a standard demand to be worked up to 
as ne<arl3' as possible in good and bad yeare alike. This system was, in fact, open to 
all the objections which are now urged in this respect against the similar system on 
2nd-chiss variable tanks (from ivhich, indeed, this village variable system was copied). 
riile paragraphs 26 to 33 of my " Note upon existing methods of tank assessments,” 
forming Appendix I. to the present Report. 

5. I need not reiterate here the remarks there made. But tliis system is cer- 
tainly one calculated after a few years’ experience of it to arouse audible discontent in 
the minds of an ignorant indigent pcasantiy impervious to arguments of economic 
tiieories. There is, firet, reason indeed to believe that under such a system the Ajmer 
peasants’ actual position in a bad year of small cultivated areas, diminished supplies 
of produce, .and of a rising revenue rate, might be very much less favourable than 
what it might be supposed to be on theoretical grounds. But in .003’ case he ivoiild 
look with pained horror and a vivid sense of injustice only on a rate rising high in a 
bad year of restricted areas. 

6. Secondl}', even at ordinary times, the peasantry here live Largely from hand 
to mouth and have to be financed by the Bunins. To such cultivators it is essential 
to know at the beginning of their agricultural operations what their liability is in the 
matter of the Land Revenue, so as to be able to make definite terms with their Biiiiia 
lor necessary advances. The actual S3'stem of nssesment might, however, at the end 
of the h.arvest upset completely all their calculations made at its beginning ; and in the 
tiansactions between the Bunias and the cultivators it is eas3' to suppose that, if there 
was anv loss to be incurred, this would go down into the cultivator’s account and not 
be borne by the Bunias. This uncertainty of what the revenue might ultimately 
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work out to, affected also tlie cultivator's mortgaging credit on his holding. When 
the revenue per acre might be Es. 3-12-0 or might be Es. 5, lenders of money ^Yould 
take care to keep on the right side of the accoum;, and offer only such terms as might 
.«cem to the cultivator less favourable than he would got under a fixed assc.sment 
.>;vsteni. Being generally hard pressed, however, ho would have no option but to 
accept those offered ; but he would not love the variable system any the more. 

7. Thirdly, t.he procedure of working this original system was exceedingly cum- 
brous. 'I'lie scries of calculations inv'olvcd in working out the figure of the dein.and 
was at any rate usually beyond the comprehension of the ordinary cultivator. 'J’hese 
calculations are, it is true, simple enough arithmetic when once the principle is gr.as- 
ped— but the Indian peasant is not a person wlio will try to nnde.’-.stand anything if 
he has otherwise a prejudice against it. And here the cultivatoi-s’ one and general 
feeling was only that in some way or other, and always, he was being 'done' (if I maj' 
be pardoned the expression) over bis assessment by the patwnri and revemte officials. 

8. The unpopularity with the vill.agers of the original system is thus c.asily 
intelligible. The reforms of 1893-1894. however, swept away for ever a great deal of 
the objectionable features: they removed the rising and falling rate and the depend- 
ence of tlic actual demand upon a stand.ard demand; they fi.xed the assessing rate at 
one unchanging standard figure, and allowed the actual demand to bo determined by 
actual conditions, so far as areas were concerned — a very great imjwovemout, in that 
the cultivator could know now from the beginning of the season what his revenue 
would be, vie., so many times this fixed rate according to the area he cultivated. In 
fact, these modifications, in my ojiinion (which I now put forward not on tiie ha‘!is of 
theory only but from the standpoint of tlie actual experience of the later part of this 
expiring Settlement period, as explained later on in this ^ote) removed very nearly 
all, at least, of the cultivator’s legitimate grievances. 

They si ill, however, left intact the cumbrous procedure of working the system, 
the proportioning of one soil to another and the reduction of the cultivated area at 
each harvest to "dry ‘imiis’' — a process inevitable perlmps with a system baseti on a 
rate purporting to represent the revenue value of land in its dry aspect — but a some- 
what tedious and involved process all ilic same. The system ni.so still has in itself 
certain other features which, I think, vitiate it. to which 1 will refer later. 

9. Nevertheless, while ns rcg-aids the actual method of calculations, the cultiva- 
tor’s attitude may still be the same, one o! disapjjroval, I think that 1 may nlliun not 
only that their old feelings of discontent and resentment against the v.ayiable system 
for village asso.‘!stncnts have gnidually since 1893-1894, died down, but that, on the 
other hand — mirabUa diciit, perhaps — in their place there hits grown up a feeling 
distiiictl}' in favor of the principle ol this variable system, which the villagers do not 
hesitate to openly express. 

10. In the (lr^t place, it is significant that since 1894 there have been applica- 
tions from three \ illages only for their conversion from variable to fixed assessment — 
in 1896 — and only one village was actually so converted. 

Since than the villagers themselves of the remaining villages have cea'^ed to agi- 
tate for the abolition of this variable system, a])j)arently, at any rate, lor it is. of 
course, open to any th.at such applications have ceased only because the , villagers 
know thatsuch were discouraged and would have no success in obtaining sanction to the 
conversion asked for. But, so far as the villagers themselves are concerned, 1 con- 
sider that such a statement is merely a far-fetched supposition, not yet substantiated 
at least : on the other liand, it seems to mo eminentlj’ more reasonable to presume 
that since 1893-1894, as the modified system got to work and experience accumulated 
of its results, the villagers have been finding out some, at any rate, of the benefits 
originally claimed for the variable system. 

11. In fact, I think that there is no doubt that this latter presumption really 
represents the truth of the matter. 

Even as I'Cgard his own original, unmodified, system, Mr. Whiteway liimself 
(para. 70 of his Final Report) remarked that “it is undoubted that like most novelties 
n, is unpalatable. It will require the experience of several bad years before tite 
whole benefits to themselves have been understood. ’’ 

Mr. Whiteway’s scheme started, I think, with heavj- inhei'ent liandicaps. The 
modifications of 1893-1894, removed most or manj' of these; but '* time, the truest 
schoolmaster” has since done the rest. The villagers have, in fact, learned to appre- 
ciate now the variable system. The general run of seasons since 1893-IS94 hn.s been 
bad or poor. At the present moment, at any rate, there is no feeling in these thirty-seven 
variable villages in favour of a return to a fixed assessment. I have talked much 
on the subject with the villagers in my inspections; it has been a stock question with 
me to ask whether the villagers would prefer a fixed or a fluctuating system, and I 
cannot recall a single instance of one of these thirty-seven villages now under vari.rble 
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rate much more work, if only in preparing bulky khataunis or abstracts of their Khas- 
ras, twice a year, than a simple fixed assessmenr. The patwaris’ work also under a 
fixed system requires comparatively less' supervision by the Girdawars and other staff, 
— there is naturally less trouble all round. 

16. But whatever be the value of the surmises made in the first portion of the 
preceding paragraph, I beg with all due deference to differ from the view that the 
present variable village system has been wholly a failure, or even from the view that 
because this system has been a failure, any fluctuating system is unsuited to, and un- 
necessary for, Ajmer-Merwara. On the contrary, it seems to me that the present 
system has perhaps partially failed only because of certain factors not essentially 
bound up with the principle, and that a fluctuating system in really best suited to 
Ajmer-Merwara. And it is because I do thus differ so widely from the past local 
opinion that I have thought it necessary to put this note on record. On first joining 
Ajmer-Menvara I was myself inclined to think that the current variable village 
system has been an experiment which has not justified itself: but somewhat extended 
observation since and stud}' of the s}'steni has convinced me that the view was not 
just. I must further remark that Slunshi Imam-ud-din, tlie late Revenue Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, always maintained to me consistently that since 1893-1894, 
at any rate the villagers had now no real giievances against this system — and, after 
verification, I can now endorse that statement. 


2Gf/i July 1908. 


W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 

SCTTnESIENT OFFICER, 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


Xote . — I attach to this Note a translated copy of a very recent petition, from the 
villagers of Mauza Eamuer Dhani, asking for a fluctuating assessment. 

W. J. E. LUPTON, O.S., 

btk August 1908. Seitlement Officer, 

A jm er-Memvara. 


Translation of a petition, dated 8th July 1908, presented by the villagers of Ram- 
ner Dhani for converting their village assessment from the fixed to the variable 
system. 

We, all the Khewatdars of Mauza Ramner Dhani, beg to represent that our 
village should be a variably assessed one, as there is very little water in the wells and 
many wells have dried up, the soil is bad and is brackish and will not even grow 
grass thereon. In the previous Settlement the assessment was high ; this may either 
be reduced or the village be made katcha (variable). If it be again made puklca (fixed) 
we the Khewatdars will be utterly ruined. We therefore crave that our poverty may 
kindly be taken into merciful consideration and the assessment be reduced or the 
village be made katcha. A large amount of arrears of Land Revenue are due by us, 
we are in narrow circumstances, the produce of our village in very small; the records 
may kindly be perused. 

W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 

5th August 1908, Settlement Officer, 

Ajmer- M erwara. 
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Appendix IV. 

Draft Assessment Rules {under Section 110 (a) of the Ajmer Land and Revenue 

Regulation 1877). 


1. The Land Revenue of all lands in Ajmer-Merwara which are liable to pay 
Land Revenue — except in such villages as may be given an assessment made in some 
other manner — shall be assessed at each harvest in accordance with the following rules. 

2. Rates according to classes of crops grown shall be fixed for each village. 
The crops shall ordinarily bo grouped into three classes. 

The average circle rates, as fixed for each assessment circle of villages, and the 
present classes of crops, are shown in Schedule I. attached to these rules. But the 
actual rates for each individual village are those recorded in its Settlement assess- 
ment statement and in its Settlement volume. 

3. In these rules : — 

(i) “ An assessable area ” means an area so^vn with a crop which produces any 

out-turn; 

(ii) A crop is said to be fully-matured when its actual out-turn per acre is not 

less than the “ standard average yield ” for that crop. 

4. A “ standard average yield " for each crop shall be fixed for each village at 
Settlement. 

The average “ standard average yields ” for each assessment circle are given in 
Schedule II. attached to these rules. But the actual " standard average yields ” for 
each individual village are those recorded in its Settlement assessment statement 
and in its Settlement volume. 

5. The crop-classes, the crop-rates and the standard average yields shall be fixed 
at Settlement, and no alteration in or addition to them shall be made during the 
currency of a Settlement except wdth the sanction of the Chief Commissioner, 

6. The assessment shall be determined: — 

(i) First, by applying to the aggregate total of all the assessable areas of all 

crops belonging to each class of crops the appropriate crop-rate of that 
class ; the sum thus obtained for each crop-class shall be the full 
possible assessment for that crop-class, and the full possible demand for 
I the whole village shall be the sum total of these several full possible 

crop-class assessments. 

(ii) Then, this full possible demand shall be the actual demand for the harvest 

if the aggregate total of all the actual out-turns, as recorded in the 
Khasra, of all classes of crops for the village as a whole, is hot less 
than the aggregate total of all the standard average out-turns for all 
the crops, obtained by multiplying the assessable area under each crop 
by its " standard average yield ” and totalling up the figures of the 
total out-turns thus given. 

(iii) But if the aggregate total of all the actual out-turns of all classes of crops 

is less than the aggregate total of .all the standard average out-turns 
for all the crops for the village as a whole, then the fuU possible 
assessment for each crop-class in which the aggregate total of all the 
actual out-turns is less than the aggregate total of all the standard 
average out-turns of all its crops, shall be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as the aggregate total of all the actual out-turns of the crop-classs 
is less than its aggregate total of all the standard average out-turns, and 
the actual demand for the village ns a whole shall then be the sum of 
the several reduced and unreduced crop-class assessments, 

(iv) If the crop-areas of the village or of a crop class give an out-turn which 

is less than twenty-five percent, of the out-turn which the areas would 
have produced had the crops been fully matured, these areas may, 
subject to any other rule applicable, not be assessed ; 
or, 

[(iv) If the crop areas of the village or of any class-crop give an out-turn only 
w'hich is not more than the amount of grain required for seed grain, 
these areas may, subject to any other rule applicable, not be assessed.] 
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Examples:— (1) A village shows the following figures for the harvest under 
assessment : — 


Crop-class. 

Assessable area 
(Acres). 

Aggregate total 
of the actual out- 
turns (Maunds). 

Aggregate total 
of the standard 
average out-turns 
(Maunds). 

Class I 

50 

400 

500 

Class II ... 

10 

70 

60 

Class III 

100 ' 

320 

225 

Total ... 

160 

790 

785 


The crop-class assessment rates are : — 
For Class I crops 

Ill .. 


The full possible crop-class assessments are then : — 


Class I 


i) 

}} 


li 

UI 


Acres. Rate. 

50 X 3 0 0 

10 X 1 4 0 

100 X 0 8 0 


Total ... 160 


Rs. 3 0 0 per acre. 


14 0 




0 8 0 


7t 


= Rs. 150 0 0 
= „ 12 8 0 
= „ 50 0 0 

= „ 212 8 0 


Here the aggregate total of all the actual out-turns of all classes of crops for the 
village as a whole, vie., 790 mauncis, is not less than the aggregate total of all the 
standard average out-turns, vis., 785 maunds. The actual demand will therefore be 
the sum total of the three crop-class full possible assessments, viz., Rs. 212-8-0. 

(2) But suppose that the village showed the follovdng figures for the 
harvest : — 


Crop class. 

Assessable area 
(Acres). 

Aggegato total of 
the actual out-turns 
(Maunds). 

Aggregate total 
of the standard 
average out-turns 
(Maunds). 

Class I 

% 

60 

400 

500 

Class II 

10 

70 

60 

Class III 

100 

200 

226 

Total 

160 

670 

785 


The crop-class assessment rates and the full possible crop-class assessments are 
as before. But here the aggregate total of all the actual out-turns recorded in the 
Khasra of all classes of crops in the whole village, viz., 670 maunds, is less than the 
aggregate total of the standard average out-turns for all the crops, viz., 785 maunds. 

The actual demand, therefore, must be something less than the full possible 
demands. 

The crop-classes in which aggregate total of the actual out-turns is loss than the 
aggiegate total of the standard average out-turns are Class Land Class III. The 
full possible assessment of each of these classes must therefore be reduced in the same 
proportion as the aggregate total of its actual out-turns is less than the aggregate 
total of its standard average yields. 
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For Class I. fcl)e proportion of the aggregate of the actual out-luriis to the aggre- 
gate of the standard average j'icid is as 400 is to 500 ; that is, the aggregate of the 
actual out-turns for this class of crop is four-fifths only of the aggregate of the standard 
average yields. The actual assessment, therefore, on this crop-class will be four-fifths 
only of the full possible, that is, four-fifths x (50 X Rs. 3) = Es. 120. 

For Class III., similarlj’, the actual assessment will be x (100 x annas 8) = 
Rs. 44-S. 

The actual demand for the village for the harvest will then be Rs. 177 only, 
made up as under : — 


Crop-Class. j 

1 

Actual Assessment. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Class I 

120 

0 

0 

» n 

12 

8 

0 

„ in 

44 

8 

0 

Total ... 

1 177 

1 

0 

! 

0 


7. , Distribution of the actual demand for the village over the cultivators’ hold- 
ing shall, ordinarily, be effected by (1) dividing the actual crop-class assessment by 
the total assessable area of the crop-classes, and (2) appl 3 -ing the incidences thus 
obtained as the actual assessing rates to the several crop-areas of the Khatas, 

Thus, in the second example given lo rule 6, the actual assessing rate for the 
areas of holding under Class I. of crops, to be used in the distribution, will be the 
incidence of fifty acres upon Es. 120-0-0, viz., Rs. 2-6-C, and that for areas under 
Class III. of crop will be Rs. (^^^) = 7-2-0; and for crop areas of Class II., Rs. 1-4-0. 

But if the Khewaldars unanimously agree to any other method of distribution, 
the announced demand for the harvest shall be distributed according to the method 
so agreed upon. 

_ But. in any case, deductions allowed for new or repaired wells or for "lift” irri- 
gation from tanks shall be given only in respect of the areas entitled to them. 

8. Lands growing any fodder-crop for cattle in the hot weather shall not bo 
assessed. 

Land growing lucerne grass with well- irrigation shall paj"- the first-class crop-rate 
once only in the year ; and one bigha of lucerne grass under each well shall pay the 
rate of (3lass III. crops only. 

9. Crops irrigated by lift from tanks shall be assessed at half the crop-rates 
otherwise applicable. ' 

10. Crops grown by irrigation from new wells shall be assessed at the village 
rate of Class III. crops only, for a period of twenty j-ears from the beginning of the 
first harvest in which the well began to irrigate. 

11. If an old well is repaired and expenditure is incim-ed in its repairing, tlie 
crop-areas irrigated from the repaired well shall bo assessed at the village rate for 
Class III. crops orilj', for such period beginning with the first harvest from which the 
repaired well began to irrigate, as the Settlement Officer, or thereafter the Collector, may 
determine — the period in question being fixed with reierence to the length of time 
required for the difference between the rates of Class I. and Class III. of crops to 
recoup the e.vpcnditure incurred. 

12. Immediately after the completion of tite Girdawari of each haiwest, a 
Khatanni shall bo prepared for each village in the form shown in Schedule III. 
attached to these rules. 

13. (a) Columns 1 to 6 of this khatauni shall be filled up by the patwari direct 

from the Khasra. 

(6) The patwari shall not enter any figures in anyof the other columns of 
this khatauni. 

14. (a.) The Girdawar shall check the entries in columns 1 to 6, from the 

Rhnsras. 

(b) The Girdawar shall fill up columns 7 to 10 inclusive of this khatauni. 

15. Columns 7 to 10 inclusive shall be specially checked by the Ciicle Inspect- 
ing Officer, who shall sign the khatauni in token of his check. 
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1 6. The Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner shall check as many of the entries 
of the khatauni as he can, and satisfy himself that the entries are correct. He shall 
then work out the calculations of the assessment in column 11, and submit the 
khatauni to the Collector. The Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner shall he 
responsible for the general correctness of this khatauni. 

17. The Collector shall personally satisfy himself as to the correctness of the 
proposed assessments shown in the khataunis submitted under the preceding rule, 
and shall correct or amend such as may seem to him to need correction or amend- 
ment. He shall be responsible for the final assessments," and shall fix the final sum 
to be demanded, writing it in his own hand on each khatauni, and shall sign the 
khatauni. He shall then cause these demands to be announced, and to be collected 
in the usual way. 

IS. Other duties of the Patwaris, Girdawars, the Revenue Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and the Collector in connection with the assessments are laid down in 
the separate general rules for the conduct and duties of the revenue staff. 

19. An English Register No. I, in the form attached to these rules shall he kept 
up in the Collector’s Office, separate pages being assigned to each village. In this 
Register the assessment of each harvest shall be recorded. 

20. In the column of remarks of the above Register, a brief note of any remark- 
able event of the year affecting the revenue history of the village shall be recorded 

21. The Lambardars’ fees shall be at the rate of 5 per cent, on the amount 
actually collected by them. And the cesses in force from time to time — at present 
3/2/- per cent. — shall be levied on the actual demand of each harvest. 

22. At Settlement a normal standard demand for each harvest shall be calcu- 
lated for each village, and the demand shall be entered in the Revenue Register 
(No. 1 of rule 19 ) at the head of the pages for each village, and shall be entered in 
the Annual Revenue Budget Statements for the district, as the amount likely to be 
collected for the ensuing year. But this is a nominal demand only in each case, and 
shall not be taken as having any reference to the actual demand of any harvest, "which 
shall be fixed in accordance with the actual areas and out-turns and crop-rates. 

W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 

20lh July 1908. Settlement Officek, 

Aj mer-Mcr iva ru . 
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SCHEDULE I . — Showing the Average Crop-Rates (vide Rule ^). 


Ckops. 

Atccaoe Ckop-Bates per Assessable Acre per 
Assessment Circle. 



Ajmer. 

H 

Pushkar. 

Rajgarli. 

Eamsar, 

District. 

Remarks. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

' 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 


Class I. — 








(a) Comprising: Sugar-cane. 
Melons 

Lucemo 

Bedpepper 

Tobacco 

Garden produce, fruits 
and roses 








(6) Comprising: Vegetables, 
including Onions 

Spices, including Zira, 
Methi and Dhnnia, etc. 
Lahsan ... 

Singhara 

Indigo 

Poppy 

Linseed ... 

Maize 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gujai 

Gulchani 

Bice 

3 8 0 

2 13 0 

3 4 6 

2 15 6 

2 15 6 

3 0 0 


Class II. — 








Gram ... 

Bejhar 

Hemp... 

Mustard 

Carrots (and Jowar, 
Bajra and Til, when 
grown with irriga- 
tion) 

1 5 0 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 

1 2 9 

1 6 6 

1 4 0 


Cl.vss III. — 








Jowar 

Bajra 

Mung 

Moth ; 

Mash and Hrd ... 

Chanuala 

Marua 

Gwar ... 

Kulath 

Kangni 

Til (and other autumn 
crops grown in bara- 
ni soil without 
irrigation) 

0 9 0 

0 7 6 

0 7 6 

0 7 0 

0 7 6 

0 8 0 































SCHEDULE II. — Showing the Average Circle Standard Average Yields of Crops {vide Ride i 
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Schedule No. III. Kharit 13 

Kabi 

Form of Khatauni {Vide Rule 12.) Tahsil Mauzn Circle 
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OTE. - In column G shall be entered the areas (with their produces) ; (a) irrigated from new wolls, (6) irrigated by lift from tanks, (c) exempted Lucerne areas. 






















Total 

























Appendix V. 


Note on the existing rules relating to Agricultural Improvement in 'Ajmer- 
Mcrn-ara, and their proposed exemption from Assessment. 

1. In the matter of the assessment of new wells and improvements generally — 
paragraph 8 of the Government ()f India’s present letter under reference — the rules in 
force in Ajmer-Merwara are to be found on pages 514 and 730 of Volume Hto Lof the 
Ajmer Regulations. 

These rules have been left over for consideration by the Settlement Officer with 
reference to the Government of India’s Resolution No, 6-193-2, dated the 24th May 
1 906, vide the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner’s letter No. C., dated tlie 8th 
December 1906, to the address of the Coramissioner of Ajmer-Merwara — and 1 will 
submit a detailed report in the matter separately. 

But meanwhile, in compliance with paragraph 5 of the Hon’hle the Chief Coni- 
nhssioncr's letter No. iWVi dated tire 5th July 1906, and with reference to para. 8 of 
tlie Resolution No. 6 of May 1906, above quoted, I submit the following calculation for 
the tahsil of Ajmer, 

2. The average area imgated per well in lahsil Ajmer is some 9 to 10 highas, 
or 34 to 4 acres. A good well will, of course, irrigate considerably more than this ; I 
have seen some irrigating over 20 highas ; but, on the other hand, many wells irrigate 
much less than 9 or 10 highas. And many wells irrigate much more in some years than 
in others. But as a fair all-round, year-in-year-out, average area, we may take the 
above figures of four acres as reasonably approximate. 

Sirailarlj', the anniiiial average value per acre of irrigated crops, whether for the 
last sixteen years 129.9 /lisZf to 1314 Ji’asli or over the five years selected for the Net 
Assets Statement, has been Rs. 22 in some circles and Rs. 25 in others; the district 
average is Rs, 23. This includes both cha/d and talahi soils. The value per acre 
of talahi soil {vide para. 18 of my Note in Appendix 11, is a little under Rs. 23. 
The annual average value per .acre of chahi soil also is approximately Rs. 25. 
Lastly, as regards the cost of wells in Ajmer, these cost varying amounts. But 
ordinarily the cost ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, and Rs. 300 per well may be 
taken as a fair average figure of cost. To be on the safe side, however, I take Rs. 350. 

3. The annual average value, therefore, per well, Le., for four aci es, is four X 
Rs. 25 = Rs. 100. The landlord’s share of this at one-third {vide para. 128 of the 
report) is Rs. 33-5-0, ’If, however, no well had been constructed and these four acres 
remained “ dry,” the average amnial value per acre {vide the figures in Appendix XV 
to this report) would be Rs. 5-2-0 roughly, if all the four acres matured, that is 
Rs. 20-0-8 for the four acres. The landlord’s share of this one-fourth {vide paragraph 
128 of this report), would be Rs. 5-2-0, and out of this, it being assumed that the rate 
per acre of dry soil were annas 12, he would pay Rs. 3, or with cesses at Rs. 3-2-0 
per cent., say R.s. 3-1-0. 

If now no increased assessment is put on the new well, the landlord’s net profit 
due to the construction of the new well would be Rs. 33-5-0 minus Rs, 3-1-0 = 
Rs. 30-4-0, instead of Rs. 2-1-0 ( i.e.. Hs. 5-2-0 minus Rs. 3-1-0). 

That is, his enhanced profit given by the well, over and above what profit he would 
get on the land as dry, is in a round figure Rs. 28 {ie., Rs. 30-4-0 minus Rs. 2-1-0). 

The jjivsent rule in force in Ajmcr-Morwar.a now exempts such a well from 
assessment on tlie increased value created by it for a period of twenty years. 
The effect of this rule is that the landlord, after paying each year Rs. 3-1-0, as 
revenue 2 dus cesses on the four acres, gets an enhanced profit of Rs. 28 per annum ; 
that is, in the twenty years, a sum of Rs. 28-0 x 20=Rs. 560. 

This ■-um suffices not only to recoup the cost of the well (Rs. 350) but to give 
a further sum of Rs. 210 for repaiis and for interest on the capital — that is, at the 
rate of some seven per cent, per annum. 

At any rate, the figure of Rs. 350 is, I consider, a full one : while that of Rs. 25, 
as average annual value per chahi acre, is, I think, moderate rather than full. These 
above terms, therefore, with a period of exemption of twenty years, seem at any rate 
sufficient. 

4. Further, when the period of exemption expires, the position of the owner of 
this well is as follows : — 

He has now to pay a I'evenue on these four acres at the well rate : which will be 
approximately Rs. 4 per acre : that is Rs. 16, or with cesses Rsi 16-8-0. ‘His share of 
the produce is in value still Rs. 33-5-0, so thati his net profit due to the well is now 
Rs. 16-13-0. If no well existed, and he paid revenue at dry rates only, his net 
profit would have been, as already shewn, Rs. 2-1-0. Even now, therefore, his net 
enhanced profit due to the well, over and above that on dry cultivation, is Rs. 16-13-0 
minus Rs. 2-1-0 or Rs. 14-12-0, that is, in a round figure, Es. 15 pp annum, giving 
him still a return of 4 per cent, to 5 per cenf.per annum on the original cost of h'S 
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well (already recouped) for as long as the well works ; and of course, as part of his total 
net profit on the land under the well,he still receives the Es. 2-1-0 on it in its dry aspect. 

That is, under the present rule a landlord constructing a new well and letting it 
out on hire at one-third produce'only, would in the twenty years’ period of exemption, 
repay himself hi' capital, acquire a further sum almost equal to that capital, and at 
the expiration of the exemption period be left with the substantial possession of a free 
well, on the undepreciated value of which he will still continue to receive an annual 
sum’ equal to nearly five per cent, thereof, even after the payment of the revenue at 
wet, instead of dry rates, — an appreciably substantial net profit in the circumstances — 
in addition to the Es. 2-1-0 which he still receives from the land under the well in 
its dry aspect. 

5. In Ajmcr-llerwara the well owner will practically always be the cultivator 
himself, and his profit from the well will cei-tainly not be less than the above. So far 
as new w’ells go, therefore, the existing rule in Ajmer-Merwara seems not merely 
sufficient but liberal. At any rate the term of exemption does not, I think, require 
to be extended. On the contraiy, it is rather a question whether this term is not 
too liberal and could not be reduced in justice to the revenue without hardship to the 
well owners. 

In the Kohat District of the Punjab under the recent Settlement, the lands 
under new wells are, I believe, assessed at half the W'et rates, and not at the dry rates : 
while in District Dehra Ismail Khan, they would, I understand, be assessed at three- 
fourths of the usual wet rate, thus only one-fourth of the usual w'et rates being remit- 
ted, apart from a remission of a small additional W'ell-advantagc-rate. 

Calculating on the assumption of taking half the rates on the lands under new wells, 
we have as before the landlord’s share of produce on the four acres as Es. 33-5-0. 

On this, at half rales, he would have to pay Es. 8 or with cesses Es. 8-4-0, leaving 
a net profit of Es. 25-1. If the land were dry only, the landlord’s net profit would be 
Es. 2-1-0, as before. The net enhanced profit, therefore, due to the new well is thus 
Es. 23. Es. 23 X 20 gives Es. 4G0 which restores the Es. 350 capital and gives a sum 
of Es. 110, i.c., roughly three per cent, to four per cent, for repairs and interest, 
while thereafter, w'hen the twenty years has expired, even the assessment at the 
full wet-rates leaves again Es. 15 per annum, equal to four per cent, to five per cent, on 
the undepreciated original value of the well, apart from the Es. 2-1-0 on the land 
under the well in its dry aspect. 

6. In the United Provinces, though a new well may, under the rules now in 
force there, receive exemption for 50 or 60 years — ^yet in strict intention the new well 
is exempt for the term of settlement only, i.c., thirty years; the allowance is made by 
making a deduction at the rate of ten per cent, of the estimated capital cost of the 
well from the assets of the assessment. That is, on Es. 350, the deduction from the 
assessable assets would be Es. 35, giving a reduction in the annual revenue, otherwise 
assessable, ofBs. 17-8-0, or usually a little more, us a full fifty per cent, of the assets is 
often not taken. Es. 17-8-0 per annum for thirty years is Es. 525 in the total. 

The assessing of the Ajmer-Merwara new wells, therefore, at half the wet rates 
instead of at the “ drj^ ” rates, would thus be only slightly less liberal pnmd-facie 
than the United Provinces system. Amd if my information stated in the pieceding 
paragraph is correct, there would appear to be a precedent in the Punjab for the 
assessment of new wells at rates above the mere di^'^ rates. 

7. But, as already indicated, such a new well in the United Provinces maj', and 
usually would, receive a much greater exemption than that represented by Es. 525: 
the total concession may, in fact, amount to nearly double that sum. Ajmer-Merwara 
is a poor tract, the seasons of which are subject continually to harassing agricultural 
vicissitudes. 

Even greater liberality in such a tract would thus not be out of place. As 
a matter of fact, the sum for interest and repair's during the period of recoupment 
would be meagre with an assessment at half wet rates — and even with an assessment at 
the lower dry rates only, it is not really excessive — seven per cent. only. I do 
not recommend, therefore, any alteration in the existing male as regards new wells, 
eithei' in the way of taking more than dry rates, or, what is the same thing in effect, 
reducing the term of the exemption from assessment. 

8. In the foregoing we have so far considered the case only of a new well which 
is constructed where none existed before, and by which “ wet ” cultivation has been 
created froin what was purely “ dry ” before. 

There is, however, the case w'here a new well is constructed which irrigates only 
land which is already irrigated by another well and assessed at “ wet ” rates. 

In such a case, the “ increase in ■r*alue derived ” from this new well would no doubt 
be always diflScult, perhaps impossible, to estimate in figures. But in any case one 
effect would be, doubtless, that the stability of the irrigation is assured, and perhaps pre- 
served, as in many such cases it may be presumed that the new well was not built from 
caprice merely but was needed to prevent some “wet” area at least from relapsing into 
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''■drj'’ ” ; "while even if the latter supposition did not happen to be the case, it would no 
doubt be true that the additional well, b}' increasing the irrigation supply, would tend 
to increase the grain produce, this increased yield ha"ving its effect upon the amount 
of revenue demandable and generally upon the stability of the village in time of 
drought. 

' I think, therefore, that the same treatment may be given to such new wells as to 
the former class. A liberal policj' here also is desirable. 

In the United Provinces, such new wells will, under the most recent circular, be 
apparently treated ar, settlement in the same way as those which convert “ dry ” to 
"wet" cultivation. 

I propose that the same spirit be followed in Ajmer-Merwara, and that the lands 
irrigated from such new wells, even though these lands were “ wet ” before, be assessed 
in future at dry rates only for a total period of twenty years, or in the case of such 
wells now existing, for the remaining number of 3 ’ears necessary to make up the total 
of twenty years since the beginning of its in-igation. 

9. There remain three other classes of wells which may be referred to here. 
One is the class of new wells built to replace old ones which have just gone, or are 
going, out of use from causes beyond the well-owner’s control. Here again the area 
irrigated has also hitherto been “ wet.” But if the new wells were not built, the “ wet ” 
cultivation would certainly relapse into “ dr}'.” The replacing well here, therefoi e, is 
strictly a new well of exactly the same category as one creating wet cultivation, aud 
there is no question as to its treatment. Its land should be assessed directly under 
the existing rules at dry rates for twenty years 

The second is that of new " wells which have been constructed but have failed to 
work from causes beyond the constructor’s control ” (vide para. 9 of the Government 
of India’s Resolution No. G-193-2, dated the 24th May 1906). 

Here there is no question of any increase of value derived from such wells, and 
the existing Ajmer-Merwara Rules do not allow any possible revenue abatement. 
The argument, however, for granting some reduction of assessment in the case of 
these attempted wells is stated by the Resolution as follows : — 

" Such a concession implies that Government to some extent shares the risk of 
failure of a well, but it ivill tend to encourage the sinking of wells without any undue 
loss of revenue,” and the Government of India recommends " that other provinces 
should consider whether a similar concession should not be adopted in the rules 
promulgated by them.” 

The question is, however, a difficult one. There would be obvious difficulties in 
the working, at least, of rules intended to give effect to such a concession. Such a 
concession would be, of course, intended only for hond-fide attempts at making the 
improvement of a new well. But in many cases in practice it might be very difficult 
for tlie Assessing Officer, even with the evidence of’ the attempted well in front of 
him, to decide, even if some concession should bo granted, to what extent or period it 
should be granted. Leniency in acknowledging claims to the concessions might 
easily lead to a number of attempted wells springing uj) and to a position arising in 
which, owing to these new, non-working, wells, considerable areas of the chain lands 
were being assessed at diy, or appreciably reduced, rates even though these chalii 
lands were still being irrigated from previously existing old wells. On the other 
hand strictness might lead to the undue rejection of claims, to the rules remaining a 
dead-letter, and to the cultivators being discouraged from sinldng even genuine wells. 
This question, however, had better be left for discussion in connection with the 
general reference on the subject of the Improvement Rules (vide paragraph 1 of this 
Note). For the present I can only say that, in order to pro"vide for any case of genuine 
hardship that may arise, in which a bond-fide attempt has been unsuccessfully made 
to make a new well on which a serious amount of labour and money has been 
expended, I would at most be inclined to frame a permissive rule allo’wing the 
Settlement Officer on his own motion, and thcre.after the Collector (after the latter 
has personally enquired and satisfied himself that the case is one deserving 
of concession, and subject to the specific sanction of the Commissioner or the Chief 
Commissioner) to make such concession on behalf of the constructor of the well as 
may seem reasonable in the circumstances, each ettse to be considered entirely on its 
own merits. 

10. By the third class of wells (para. 9 of this note) I refer to old wells which 
have been repaired, the repairs involving expenditure. This matter is, of course, not 
Covered by any existing rule in Ajmer-Merwara. But if the repairs prevent the well 
from falling in, or otherwise going out of use, there is at any rate an assnr.ince of 
stability of the irrigation, and an additional protection against the effects of drought. 
And if in addition the repairs increase the supply capacity of the »ell, there is mo-t 
probably a substantial increase also in the actual value of the village caused by the 
extended irrigation. 

Well-repairing of this order may legitimately be admitted to the same consider- 
ation as actual well-construction. But as regards what concession should be made, the 
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suBjecfc is again one oif some difficulty. At any rate a rigid period for an assessment 
a't reduced rates can hardly he laid down. The extent and effects of the repairs, and 
the amount expended will differ in each case: I would propose, for the present at any 
rate, until orders are passed on the general reference, that where wells have ' recently 
been repaired, and the repairs have involved the cultivator in serious expenditure, other 
than petty sums which may he considered as ordinarily incidental to his yearly agri- 
cultural operations, and the well has been materially benefited thereby, some concession 
may be made in the rates on the well lands in question to such extent and for such 
period as may seem sufficient for the case in question. In most cases it will no 
doubt be sufficient to grant an assessment at dry rates, in place of wet rates on the 
whole, or portion of the chahi lands under the well, for a year or so, or ior a few years, 
until the difference between the drj’’ and wet rates recoups the well-mvner for his 
expenditure. 

11. With regard to improvements other than wells (I (6) of para. 109 of the 
report) the existing rules in Ajmer-Merwara refer, apart from reclamation of waste, to 
improvements consisting only of distributaries or wnter-coui-ses (with which may be 
included masonry “ odhs, " or lifts, over water-courses from tanks or over natural nalas), 
and irrigation improvements other than such distributaries and new w'ells. 

For “distributaries,” they prescribe specifically an exemption from assessment 
on any increased value produced thereby for a term of five years, and, for other imga- 
tion improvements, exemption for a term of ten years. 

There is, however, a concluding rule under which the Chief Commissioner may give 
more liberal terms than the above in suitable cases. 

This latter rule no doubt provides a useful means for mitigating possible hardship 
caused where the nature of the improvement effected is such that a term of 5 or 10 
years’ exemption would not adequately recoup this initial capital expenditure. But 
where a definite rule for the ordinary case exists side by side with an exceptional rule 
for a non-oi-dinary case, the the latter rule is apt to fall out of use. Moreover, at 
present, at least, I doubt whether the terms of 5 and 10 years would be found to work 
in actual practice wdth fairness both to the villagers and the State. Past experience 
in Ajmer-Merwara furnishes no guide in this matter, ns these rules came into existence 
since the last revision of assessment, and they have not yet been applied to any case. 

Probably in the case of most distributaries, a five-year period of exemption would 
be sufficient to recoup all expenditure incurred thereon. In many cases, on the other 
hand, where the construction involved merely a few days’ earth digging and the area 
brought under irrigation was large, even five years would be too liberal, involving an 
unnecessary sacrifice of revenue. 

Other irrigation improvements in Ajmer-Merwara resolve themselves into (a) 
nddis, (b) ordinary field embankments other than nddis, and (c) “stream embank- 
ments” (vide section 8 (2) of the Irrigation Regulation 1887), which are confined 
practically wholly to “ rappats." 

Now a nadi, newly constructed, may vary from a veiy^ small embankment, irriga- 
ting nothing or only one or two bighas in the Khnrif and giving one field for gram or 
bejhar cultivation in the spring harvesc, to what is virtually a small tank with a long 
substantial embankment. The cost of the one may be insignificant : of riie other large. 
For the one the ten years’ exemption prescribed may be unnecessarily liberal; for the 
other inadequately small. Again, the cost of a private “ rappat ” (which is nowadays 
a very rare form of improvement) might be comparatively quite small, while the 
“ increased value ” produced, though indirect mainly, is comparatively large. 

12. My present opinion is, therefore, that no rigid periods for such improvements 
as these distributaries and vddis or “rappats” should be fixed by rule. Each indivi- 
dual case should be decided on its merits with reference to the actual expenditure 
incurred and the increase of value created, a term of exemption from increased assess- 
ment being then fixed sufficiently long to recoup this original expenditure and to give, 
say, eight per cent, interest on the capital during the period of recoupment. This 
procedure follows rule 4 of the United Provinces Rules, a copy of which is attached as 
Appendix VI to this Report for ready reference. 

13. The repairing of a private “ rappat ” swept away or damaged by a violent 
flood or other cause beyond the owner’s control, I would propose to treat in the same 
way as a repaired well. But I do not propose that repairs of existing nddis and 
distributaries be brought within the scope of these rules. The analogy of the conces- 
sions contemplated thereunder for the repairing of wells does not reall 3 ’- appl 3 '^ to these. 
A well is an expensive structure that may from time to time require considerable expen- 
diture of labour and money to keep it in proper working order and to ensure its tap- 
ping the under-ground water supply. Distributaries and nadis, however — apart from 
such nadis with a masonry bund (which may wear out, and require, for effective 
repair, application of much lime, which is costly) as are really small village tanks, of 
the fourth class in the present classification, and will, I hope, now be taken over for 
maintenance by the Government — ^when once made, are capable ordinaiily of being 
kept in order by trifling annual petty repairs which the cultivator does in the ordinary 
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course of his agi’iculfcural operations, and it may be assumed that, when once a term 
of exemption under the Improvement Rules has been granted for them when origi- 
nally new, sufficient compensation has been made. 

Nor are concessions required oi-dinarily for new field embankments. If anywhere 
these are of substantial cost, they can be treated as small nddis. But oixlinary field- 
embankments arc what the cultivator makes in the ordinary course of his operations, 
just as elsewhere he would make and maintain field-boundaries, and he would not 
naturally look for compensation on them. 

14. The question of reclamation of waste (1 (c) of para. 109 of the Report) is not 
an important one in Ajmer-Merwara. There are here no areas of waste outside exis- 
ting village limits likely to be reclaimed, and within village limits the question 
can onlj' mean ordinar 3 ' extensions of cultivation in the village waste lands, 
with which the ordinary system of assessment noAV proposed, with its crop-rates and 
proportionate automatic reductions of the revenue to the extent to which crop out-turn 
falls below the standard noimal yields, will deal sufficiently adequately. But if a case 
of real reclamation does arise, the existing rule. No. 1 on page 514 or 730 of the 
Ajmer Regulations, can be applied. 


W. J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 


2m July 1908. 


Settlement Officer, 
Ajmer-Menvara, 
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Appendix VI. 


iiulea 'for the temporary exemption from assessment to land revenue of improve- 
ments consisting of the reclamation of waste land or of irrigation irorl't. 
Board of Bevenuds Circulars 5-1). 


1. When land is reclaimed from waste with the aid of a loan granted under 
Act XIX of 1883, or by or at the cost of the projnietor, and is 
brought under cultivation, the increase in rental shall not be 

roclOiiniou from ’ij* 

taken into account in nxing the land revenue to be paid duiing a 
period of fifteen years reckoned from the date of tlio commencement of the reclama- 
tion operations. 

Provided that the provisions of this rule shall not applj' to grants of land hold on 
special terms from the Government, which shall be assessed in .accordance with the 
terms of the grants, or to ordinary extensions of cultivation in the rvastc lands of vil- 
lages, or, when the land J)as been reclaimed rvith the aid of a loan granted under Act 
XTX of 1883, to any case not within the provisions of section 11, sub-section (i), of 
the said Act. 

In cases in which the ex'oraption is due under this rule, the Settlement Officer 
shall determine the amount of the allowance made and the date from wliich the full 
assessment shall be payable, and shall declare the assessment to the iiroprictor. 


2. IVhen anj' irrigation work is constructed with the aid of a loan granted 
§ 2 Exemption of im- under Act XIX of 1883, or by or at the cost of the proprietor, and 
provemonts by irriga- the condition of the malial is thereby materially improved, either 
through an enhancement of the rent already payable or through 
an increase in its stability and additional pmtection against the effects of drought, 
an estimate shall be framed of the expendituie incurred in constructing such work, 
and allowance made for the improvement by deducting ten per cent, of the estimate 
from the assets before the revenue is assessed at the revision of the assessment of 
land i-evenue next following the date when the work was constructed. 


3. If an improvement other than those referred to in the 2 )receding rules has 
§§ 3-a. AUownnoo been effected with the aid of a loan granted under Act XIX of 1883, 
made for other im- the increase in value derived from such improvement must be 
piovements. excluded from the assessment (Section 11, Act XIX of 1883). 


4. If an improvement other th.an those referred to in the preceding rules is effected 
by or at the cost of the proprietor otherwise than -with the aid of a loan under Act XIX 
of 1883, and a permanent increase in the rental of such land or greater certainty in 
its realization is considered by a Settlement Ofilcer to be wholly or partly due to such 
improvement, the Settlement Officer ma}’, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Eevenue, make such deduction from the assessable rental assets of the land benefited 
by such impiovement and reduce the assessment upon it accordingl}'- for such terms as 
may, in consideration of the expenditure incurred and the rental benefit derived from 
the improvement, appear to him reasonable. 

The deduction so made shall not, on the one hand, exceed a fair return on the 
capital expended, or, on the other hand, the difference between the stable rental value 
of the land as improved and the .average rental realized before the improvement was 
effected. 

If the reduction in the assessment will cease to have effect before the expiry of 
the term of the settlement which is being made, the Settlement Officer shall declare 
to the proprietor the amount of the reduction and the amount of the full assess- 
ment and the date from which the letter will become payable. 

5. W'hen during the currency of a settlement a new permanent well is construc- 
ted with the aid of a loan granted under Act XIX of 1883, or by or at the cost of 
the proprietors, and such new well replaces an old one in respect of which allowance was 
not made at settlement under rule 2, an estimate shall be made of the expenditure 
incurred in constructing the new well, and allowance for the improvement shall be 
made by a reduction in the revenue by an amount equal to five per cent, on the esti- 
mated expenditure. 


, • Sanctioned by G. 0. No 2,409-1-043-06, dated dSlIi August 1907. 
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Such reduction shall take effect from the commencement of the revenue year 
following that in which the new well was completed, and shall continue for the 
lemainder of the term of settlement. 

Each co-sharer or group of co-sharers, paying revenue jointly, in whose favour 
such reduction is granted, shall be given an order in writing showing the revenue 
previously demanded fiom such co-sharer or group, the revenue after reduction, and 
the work of the improvement on account of which the reduction has been granted. 


True CopYk 

W, J. E. LUPTON, C.S., 
Settlement Officer, 

August 1908. Ajmer-Mei-wara, Ajmer. 
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(ArPENBi VII). 

Statement showing the JiainfaU of the Ajmer District. 


Years. 

Ajmer 

Observa- 

tory. 

Harmara. 

Plsangan. 

Masuda. 

Gcela. 

Kekri. 

Bhinai. 

Savvar. 

Total. 

District 

Average. 


Ins. 

CtB, 

Ina. 

Cts. 

— 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ina. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts, 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. Cts,. 

IS80 

18 

54 

9 


15 

10 

18 

30 

9 

50 

14 

60 

12 

20 

18 

20 

115 

94 

... 

1881 

21 

30 

15 

50 

14 


15 

10 

15 

SO 

20 

15 

17 

15 

15 

25 

134 

75 

... 

1882 

27 

24 

23 


25 


31 

60 

27 

50 

25 

85 

20 

80 

28 

40 

210 

39 

... 

1883 

17 

40 

12 

... 

14 

20 

14 

0 

9 

85 

14 

85 

18 

30 

16 

67 

117 

27 


1884 

27 


35 


18 

10 

19 

05 

30 

30 

22 

65 


45 

18 

10 

190 

74 

... 

1885 

24 

77 

21 

30 

15 

20 

22 

18 

11 

75 

12 


16 

25 

32 

50 

1.56 

0 


1880 

15 

34 

18 

70 

11 

83 

18 

23 

17 


11 

75 

19 

20 

29 

SO 

142 

35 

.... 

1887 

21 

93 


46 

18 

45 

16 

40 

25 

02 

13 

40 

26 

51 

26 

80 

168 

97 

22-0 

1888 

24 

42 

16 

03 

12 

41 

21 

05 

28 

97 

14 

0 

17 


26 

25 

160 

17 

18-7 

1889 

25 

17 

19 

78 

25 

21 

23 

57 

20 

14 

12 

50 

29’ 

20 

23 

20 

178 

77 

21-4 

1890 

14 

55 

9 

81 

12 

83 

14 


8 

79 

10 

93 

9 

50 

7 

95 

88 

36 

12'5 

1891 

8 

33 

5 

07 

6 


8 

42 

7 

77 

35 

24 

14 

26 

9 

27 

74 

86 

8'50 

1892 

20 

80 

36 

74 

24 

82 

25 

16 

41 

11 

44 

56 

55 

88 

38 

27 

287 


1 37-28 

1892-93 ... 

22 

18 

37 

75 

25 

16 

27 

63 

42 

54 

46 


57 

3 

39 

8 

298 

27 

I 

1893-94 ... 

31 

22 

31 

32 

24 

71 

22 

68 

22 

10 

19 

57 

21 

97 

26 

57 


14 

25-20 

1894-95 ... 

26 

61 

24 

55 

23 

47 

IS 

38 

25 

75 

20 

39 

31 

0 

32 

52 


67 

25-3.) 

1895-96 ... 

23 

53 

11 

78 

18 

58 

13 

2 

20 

89 

17 

97 

14 

43 

16 

24 

136 

44 

17-05 

1896-97 ... 

26 

04 

17 

53 

19 

34 

21 

13 

17 

28 

26 

38 

21 

09 

34 

19 

184 

18 

23-02 

1897-98 ... 

23 

20 

27 

20 

20 

43 

22 

8 

20 

33 

21 

01 

13 

90 

IS 

60 

167 

47 

20-93 

1898-99 ... 

12 

69 


6 

14 

18 

13 

56 

11 

95 

17 


13 

26 

18 

73 

112 

43 

14-05 

1899-1900.. 

10 

0 

7 

23 

4 

30 

9 

94 

9 

61 

7 

45 

9 

49 

8 

89 

66 

91 

8-36 

1900-01 ... 

20 

94 

27 

13 

30 

31 

25 

74 

27 

74 

26 

94 

27 

18 

35 

43 

225 

41 

28-18 

1901-02 ... 

11 

90 

10 

73 

15 

08 

8 

73 

10 

78 

16 

53 

12 

0 

16 

92 


27 

12-91 

1902-03 ... 

17 

38 

16 

13 

18 

49 

12 

... 

13 


13 

12 

13 

S3 


01 

124 

59 

15-57 

1903-04 ... 

19 

17 

17 

16 

20 

13 

15 

98 

24 

59 

28 

29 

25 

25 

28 

69 

179 

26 

22-41 

1904-05 ... 

16 

19 

14 

13 

14 

19 

11 

75 

20 

94 

18 

24 

18 

62 


81 

134 

87 

16 86 

1905-06 ... 

7 

47 

9 

93 

8 

60 

4 

63 

6 

C4 

7 

82 

8 

19 

8 

9 

54 

37 

6-79 

1906-07 ... 

20 

29 

13 

10 

13 

10 

23 

06 

29 

53 

29 

28 

28 

13 

29 

47 

186 

66 

23-33 




























































JMilmi Khci-va for the 15 j/edrs 1300 Fasli to 1314 Fasli (all included) — Tahsil Aimer.. 
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Appendix IX. 

dVilan Khasra Jor ihe 13 years 1300 io 1306 and 1308 to 1312 and 1314 Fasli, Tahsil Ajmer (1307 and 1313 Fasli omitted). 
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'Note . — Includci MunfS and B)ium lands. 


















Alilan Khasm for five Selected years — 1304, 1305, 1308, 1311 and 1314 F. 
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ASSESSABLE (KHALSA ONLy). 
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APPEJfDIX XL 

statement shoiuincj Well-irngated Areas (Ghahi) in District Ajmer, extracted from the ICfiasras, 
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Crop Prict List for Ajmer District, in Rupees per Manncl {Retail). 
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Appendix XV". (13). 

Statamenl showing Average (Five gears) Aren and Assets, <Cc., of Circle Ajmer. — District Ajmer. 
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Appendix XV. (C.) 

S/aUmotil showlny Average (Five yettrv) Arm and Assets, etc., of Circle Gangivann, DistricI Ajmer 
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Total Class III. .. 15,882-40 12,864-74 34,145-80 2-16 2 65 88,928 45 8,893 80,035 16,007 I 64,028 4 03 4 981 ^ 16,007 

























































































































































Appendix XV. (E) 

Siatf’mcnl •^hoiuinrj Average (Five years) Area and Assets, Ac., of Circle liajgarh, — District Ajmer, 
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Appexdix XV. (F.) 

Slatemcnl showing Average {Five years) Area and Assets, itc., of Circle Ramsar, District Ajmer. 
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Comparative Circle Statement for Five years average JigUj.gS (exclusive of Bhusa and Straro), District Ajmer. 
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ArpEN'iJix XVIII. 

Statement Khowuig the Average Matnred Areas, Produce and assets A'c., of Jagir I illages, District Ajmer 

for the 2 >ost 12 years. 




Class L — Lucerne ... 

Gardens ... 
Sugar-cane. 

pepper 

Vegetables. 


Total Class I 


Class II.— Barley 
Wlieat 
Gujai 
Poppy 
Lhaniii 
Zira 
Maizo 
Cotton 
Rico 
Tobacco 


Total Class II 
Total Classes I&II 


Class III.— Mustard 
Gram 
Bejhar 
Gulchani 
Othei-s 


Total Class III 


Class IV— Jowar ... 
Bajr.a 
Til 

Mung . . 
Moth 
Kulath. . . . 
Clinniila »t 
Urd ... 


Total Class IV ... I 13,343| 2 


Grand Total 28,776T7 l,60,181-33j 4,88,859 24,443 4,64,416 9 

i I 


Note. — Xo .-iccount hai betn taken in this Btatcmenl of Blum and .Sti.sw. 
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Note.— In column G slmll be entered the areas with their produce— (a) Irrigated from new wells, (1) Irrigated from Tanks by lift. 












































































Noth -In column 0 sliall be entered the ureas 'with their produce— (n) irrigated from new wells, (6) irrigated from Tanlis by lift. 
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NotEi — I n Coluron C shall he entered the areas with their produee— (a) irrigated from new wells, (5) irrigated from Tanks by lift. 






















































Totai. VuLACin ... I ... I ... I 325 1 2,63t | ■ 325 2,631: I ... | 2,0 00 ■IPS 2 

Note,— In coliuiin G shall bo entered the areas with their produce— (a) irrigated from now wells, (i) irrigated from Tanks by lift. Total for year 1308 
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jS’ote.— I n coitimn 0 sliall be entered the areas ivith their produce— (n) irrigated from now wells, (M irrigated from Tanks by lift, 



























